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MATTHEW PRIOR IS one o( thofe 
that have burft out from an obfcure 
original to great eminence. He was bora 
July 21, 1664, according to fome, at Win- 
bume in Dorfetfhire, of I know not what 
parents; others fay that he was the fon of a 
Joiner of London : he was perhaps willing 
enough to leave his birth unfettled^ in hope, 
like Don Quixote, that the hiftorian of hi^ 
actions might find him fome illuflrious alli« 



ance*. 



He 



• The difficulty of fettling Prioi-*s birth-place is great, la 
the rcgifter of his College he is called, at his admiffion by 
the Prefident, Matthew Prioir of Winburn in Middle/ex ; by 
liimielf ticxt day^ Mattbev) Prior of Dorfitjhire^ in whick 
county^ not in Middlefex» ^inborn, or tVimborne, as it 
ftands in the yillare, is found. When he ftood candidate for 
his fellowfhip, five years afterwards, he was regiftered again 
by himfelf as of MUdUfex. The laft record ought to be 
2 2 preferred^ 



He Is fuppofed to have fallen, by his fa- 
ther's death, into the hands of his uncle, a 
vintner near Charing-crofs, who feat him 
for fome time to Dr. Bufby at Wcftminfter; 
but, not intending to give him any education 
beyond that of the fchool, took him^ when 
he was well advanced in literature, to his 
own houfej where the earl of Dorfet, cele- 
brated for patronage of genius, found him by 
chance, as Burnet r^ates, reading Horace, 
and was fo WjcU pleafed with his proficiency, 
that he undertook th? care s^nd cof^ of his 
?icad^cmical edupatioai ^ 

He entered his name in St* John's College 
at Canibridge in 1682, in his eighteenth 
year; and it may be reafonably fuppofed that 
he was diftinguifhed among his contempo- 
raries. • He became a Bachelor, as is ufual, in 
four years ; and two years afterwards wrote 
the poem on the Deity^ which flands firfl in 
his volume. 

It is the eflabliflied pradice of that College 
to fend every year to the earl of Exeter fomc 

preferred, becade it was n^de upon path. It is obfervable, 
that, as a native oiWiuborne, he is fUled Filius QeoKgii Prior^ 
gmerofi; not confidently with the common account of the 
mcannefs of his birth. 

poems 



PRIOR. ^ 

poems upon facred fubjefls, in acknowkdg- 
ment of a benefadioh enjoyed by them frorrt 
tlie bounty of his anceftor. On this occafion 
were thofe verfes written, which, though no- 
thing is faid of theit fuccefs, feeni to have 
recommended him to fome notice; for his 
praife of the countefi's mufic, and his lines 
on the famous pidlure of Seneca, afford rea- 
fon for imagini'ng that he was more or lefs 
convcrfant with that family. 

The fame yeai- he publifhed the City Moufe 
and Country Mouft^ to ridicule TliTjditVLS Hind 
and Panther^ in conjundion with Mr. Mon-^ 
tague. There is a ftory* of great pain fuf- 
fered, and of teairs fliid, on this occafion, by 
Dryden, who thought it hard that an old man 
Jbould befo treated by thofe to whom he had al^ 
ways bteti cii)iL By tales like thefe is the 
envy raifed by fuperior abilities every day 
gratified: when they are attacked, every one 
Ropes to fee them humbled; what is hoped 
is readily believed, and what is believed is 
Confidently told. Dryden had been more ac-^ 
cuftomed to hoftilities, than that fuch enemies 
fliould break his quiet; and if we can fuppofc 

• Spencc. 

B 3 him 
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him vexed, it wpuld be hard to deny hinof 
ienfe enough to conceal his iineafinefs. 

^ The City Moufe and Country Moufe procnr-r 
ed its authors inore folid advantages than the 
pkafiire of fretting Diyden ; for they wer^ 
both fpeedily preferred. Montague indeed 
obtained the firft notice, with fome degree of 
^ifcQntejjt, aa it feems, in Prior, who pEoba-^ 
bly knew that hi§ bwn part of the perform-: 
ance was the beft. He had not, however, 
much reafqn to complain; for he came to 
London, and obtained fuch notiqe, that (in 
169 1 ) he was fent to the congrefs at Tho 
Hague as feqretary to the embafly. In tjiis 
aflembly of princes and nobles, to which Eu- 
rope has perhaps fcarcelyfeen any thing equal, 
was formed the giand alliance againft Lewis ; 
which at laft did not produce efFeflis propor- 
tionate to the magnificence of the tranfadion* 

The condua of Prior, in this fplendid 
initiation into public bufin^fe, was fo pleafing 
to king William, that he made him one of 
the gentlemen of his bedchamber; and he is 
fuppofed to have paflcd fome of the next yea« 
\n the cultivatipn of literature and poetry. 
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-• The' death of queen Mary (ia 1^595) pro^'^ 
duced a fubjed for all the writers: pefliaps 
no funeral was ever fo poetically attended. * 
Ihyden, indeed^ as a man difcountenanced 
and depriyed, was filent; but fcarcely any 
other maker of verfcs omitted to bring his 
tribute of tuneful forrow. An emulation* of 
dcgy was univerfal. Maria's praife was nbt 
confined to the Englifti language, but fills a 
great part of the Mupe AnglicatHff 

Prior, who was both a poet and a courtier, 
was iiot likely to mifs diis opportunity of re-' 
Ipefl:. He wrote a long ode, which was pre- 
felted to the king, bv whom it was npt likeljr 

to !be jcver rf ad, 

•-. 

In two years he was fecret^ry to anotljer 
cmbafly at the treaty of Ryfwick (in 1697)^ 
aqd nex|: year h^d the fape ofEce at tliQ 
court of France, where he is faid to have 
been confi^ered with great dfftinSion, 

As he was one day furyeying the {ipartn, 

ments at Verfailles, being ihewn the Vifkories 

fif Lewis, .painted by. JLe Bnxn, and alke^ 

• : B 4^ • lyhether 
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nuk^^^If^ti iff^ ki^ oyfn, kottfe^ The pidwe^ ofi 

cjjjkcixfc^tipiis,- but; wq:e »pl*iiii^ by ujifcri^. 
ti.qnf igQ. 9ffog^ that B^ikau ^4 Racing 
tl)wi§bt |t jficcel^trjF to ijMfae them nu)rc 

He was in the following year at Loo with 
tij^ltttt^J fronpt whpm^ after a long ^ucliwce, 
fift cvrtei orders fO: England,, and vpon his 
fttT\x4 h^caqa? under-lecrietary of ftate in. the 
^^ji of Jerfey's office^ a poft which h« did 
nbt retain Jong, becaufe Jerfey was removed; 
but he was foon ^Iade commiflioner of Trade* 

XWa year (1700) produced one of his 
Ipageft. ^nd. moft iplendid eempofitlons, the 
Qarw^ S^culare^ in which he exhaufls all his 
powers oi celebsation. I ijieaoi not to accufe 
him of Ibittery; he probably. thought all that 
he writ, and retained as much veracity as 
can be properly exaded^ fiom a poet pro- 
ftffedly encomiftftic. King William fuppli- 
<x}* coi)ioB8' mattemU for feitber verfb or profe. 

His 
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His whole life had been adion, and no mati 
ever denied him the refplendent qualities* c£ 
Heady refolution and perfonal courage* He 
Vas really in Prior's mind what he reprefents' 
hkn* in has. verfea; he confidered him as a 
hcro^ and was accuftomed to fay, that he 
praifed others in compliance with the fafhioti^ 
but that in celebrating king William he fol- 
lowed his iaclination* To Prior, gratitude 
would di£tatii praife,. which* reafon would not. 
refufe. 

Among the adjutages to arife from tlie 
future yearS of William's reign, he mentions. 
Societies fof ujeful Arts^ and among them 

Some that with care true eloquence fhall teach^ 
And to juft idi6ms fix our doQbtful ipeechi 
That from our writers diftant realms may know 
The thanks we to our monarch o^e. 
And Ichools profefs our tongue through every 

land^ 
That hasjnvokM his aid, or blefs*d his hand. 

TLciell, in his ProJpeS of Peace ^ has the 
fame hope of a new academy: 

In happy chains our daring .language bound) 
Shall ^ort no more in arbitrary found* 

Whether 
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Whether the fimllitude of thbfe paflagef 
which exhibit the fame thought on the fame 
occafion proceeded from accident or imitation, 
IS not eafy to determine^ Tickeil might have 
been impreffed with his expedlation by Swift's 
JPropofal fir afcertatning the Pngli/b l^n^ 
guage^ then lately publifliedr 

In die parlidment that ijiet in j^oi, h^ 
was chofen reprefentative of Eaft Grinfte^d, 
Perhaps it was about this time that he chari-' 
ged his party; for he voted for the impeach- 
ment of ^hofe lords who had perfuaded the 
Eihg to the Partition-treaty, a treaty in whicl^ 
}le h^d himfelf been minifterially employed. 
^t • • ' ■ •• 

A great part of queen Anne's if^gi^ was 2| 
tittle of war, in which there was little em-r 
ployment for negotiators, and Prior ha^ 
therefore leifure to make or to polifh verfes. 
When the battle of l^lepheim called forth alj 
the verfe-men, Prior, among the reft, took 
cpe to fhew bis de%ht in the increaling ho- 
npur of his coimtry by an Epiftle to Boileau, 

He publi(hed foon afterwards a volume of 

poexnS;^ V^ith the encomiaftlc charader of his 

\ . ' deceafe4 
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Aeceafed patron the <luke of Dorfet: it begair 
ynth the College Exer^ife, and ended witb 
the Nutrhrown Maid^ 

The battle of RamiHies. foon afterwards 
(in 1706) excited him to another effort of 
poetry. On this occafion he had fewer or 
kfs formidable rivals; and it would be not 
eafy to name any other comppfiti6n produced 
)by that evcjnt which is now rememberedf 

Every tfiiag has its day. Through tho 
reigns of William and Anne no pro^pesinis 
event paffed undignified by poetry. In the 
laft war, when France was difgraced and 
overpowered \n every quarter of the globe; 
when Spain coming to her afliftance only 
fhared her calamities, and the » name of an 
EngUfliman was reverenced, through Europe, 
no poet was heard amidft the general acclart 
mation; the fame of our cbunfellors and he- 
roes was intruded tp the Gazetteer. 

The nation in time grew weary of the 
war, and the queen .grew weary of her mi- 
nifters. The war was burdenfome, and the 
ininifteiaii were • infolent. Harlpy and his 

friend^' 
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friends bcgaai tb bop* that they might, by 
irivm^ the Wfa^gs from court and from 
power, gratify at once, the qttetit and thd 
people. There was now a call for writers,, 
who might convey ititelligfente of paft abufes, 
a^d fhew the wafte of public money, the 
mireafonable Condu£l ef the Alltet^ the^ ava- 
jdce of generals, the tyr^inny of winions, and 
|he general danger of approaching ruin. 

For this purpofe a paper called the Exa-- 
»>^r wasptxiodicaMy publifhed, Written, as 
in k^p|)cnedy by any wit of the party, and 
jbbiQt^es ad b; f^d by Mrs. Maikiey, Some 
IfCn oWncd by Swift; and one,, ia ridknie of 
iarirfhV verics to Oodolpbin upon the lofe of 
\^ placcy was written by Prior, and dnlwei^ 
ed by Addifbn, who appears to have known 
^thc auflior ehEer by conjedhire^ or iiitelii- 

gClKC 

The Tories, wfeo were now in J>ower^ w^e 
in hafte to end the war; and Prior, being 
r^calied (1710) to his former employment of 
making treaties, was fent (July 1711) pri- 
vately to Paris with propofitions of peace* 
He was rem^a^bered at tbe French court; 

and. 
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ind, retiUming in about a month, brougiri: with 
him M. Mefnager^ a minifter from France, 
invefted with full powers, and the Abb6 
Gaultier. 

This tranfadio*! not being avowed^Mackay, 
the matter of the Dover packet-boat, either 
zealoufly or ofEcioufly, feized Prior and his 
aflbciates at Canterbury. It is eafily fuppofed 
that they were foon releafed* 

The negotiation was begun at Prior's houfe, 
where the Queen's minlfters met Mefoager 
(September 20, 171 1), and entered privately 
upon the great bufinefs. The importance of 
Prior appears from the mention made of him 
by St. John in his Letter to the (^een* 

" My Lord Treafureir moved, and all my 
^ Lords were of the fame opinion, ths^t Mr. 
^ :^ior fhould be added to tho& who xxe 
^ impowered to fignj the reafon for which 
•^^ is, becaufe he, )iaving pedbiEially treated 
*^ with Monfieur de Torcy, is the beft wit^ 
^ nefe we can produce of the fenfe ia which 
H the general preliminary engagements are 
^^ entered int^ befides which^ as. he ia the 



•i 

ic 
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* beft verfed in matters of trade of all yottf 
Majefly's fervants who have been trufted 
in this fecret, if you fliall think fit to em-^ 
ploy him in the future treaty of commerce?^ 
it will be of confequence that he has been 
a' party concerned in concliiding that c6n- 

•* ventjon, which muft be the rule of this 

^' treaty*'* 

The afTembly of this important night wa? 
in fome degree clandefline, the defign of 
treating not being yet openly declared, and, 
when the Whigs returned to power, was 
aggravated to a charge of high treafon; 
though, as Prior remarks in his imperfed 
nnfwer to the Report of the Committee of Se^ 
crecyj no treaty ever was made without pri-* 
vate interviews and preliminary difculfions. 

My bufinefs is not the hiftory of the peace, 
but die life of Prion The conferences began 
at Utrecht on the firfl of January (171 1-12), 
and' the Englifh plenipotentiaries arrived; 
on the fifteenth. The minifters of the dif- 
ferent potentates conferred and conferred; but 
the peace advanced fo flbwly, that fpeedier 
methods were found neceffarf, and Boling- 

^ . broke 
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stroke was fent to Paris to adjuft differences 
with lefs formality} Prior either accompanied 
h m or followed him; and after his departure 
had the appointments and authority of an 

; ambaflador, though no public cfaarader* 

By fome miftake. of the Qucen^s orders, 
the court of France had been difgufted ; and 
BoUngbroke fays in his Letter, ** Dear Mat, 
•* hide the nakednefs of thy country, and 
** give the beft turn thy fertile brain will fuf- 
** niih thee with to the blunders of thy coun- 
** trymen, who are not much better politr- 
^ cians than the French are poets." 

Soon after the duke of Shrewftury went 
on a formal embaffy to Paris. It is related 
by Boyer, that the intention was to have 
joined Prior in the fame commiffion, but 
that Shrewsbury refufed to be aflbciated witli 
a man fo meanly born. Prior therefore con- 
tinued to ad without a title till the duke re- 
turned next year to England, and then he 
affumed the ftyle and dignity of embafladon 

But, while he cbntintied in appearance a 
private man, he was treated with confidence 

8 by 



by Lewia, who fent him with a letter to the 
Qucep, written in favour of the eiedter of 
Bavaria. " I fhall expeftj'' fa^s he, ^ with 
•* impatience, the return of Mr, Prior, whofe 
" condud is very agreeable to .me.'* And 
while the Duke of Shrewfbury was ftill at 
Paris, Bolingbroke wrote to Prior .thus: 
•* Monfieur de Torcy has a confidence m 
** you; make ufe of it, once for all, upon 
•* this occafion, and convince him thoroughly, 
** that we muft give a different turn to our 
^ parliament and our people, according to 
** their refolution at this crifid." 



Prior's public dignity and fplendour com- 
menced in Auguft 1713, and continued till 
the Auguft following; but I am afraid that, 
according to the ufiial fate of greatqefs, it 
was attended with fome perplexities and mor.- 
tifications. He had not all that is cuftonx- 
arily given to ambaftadors: he hints to the 
queen, ia an imperfedt poem, that he had 
no ferviceof plate; and it appearedi by the 
debts which he contracted, that his remit- 
t2^nces were not pundlually made. 



On 
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^ On the firft of Atrguft 1714, enfued thci 
dowrifalh of the Tories and the degradation 
of Prior. ' He was recalled; bilt Was not abfe 
to tetum/ being detained by the debts which 
he, had found it neceflary to contraaj and 
which were not difcharged before Marchj 
though his old friend Montague was now ait 
the head of the treafury; 

He returned then as foon as lie could, and 
was welcomed on the 25th of March by a 
warranty but was^ however^ fuffered to live 
in his own houfe, under the cuftody.of the 
riieflengerj till he was examined before a 
committee of the Privy Council, of which 
Mr. Walpole was chairman, and lord Cd- 
ninglby, ,Mn Stanhope, and Mr. Lechiiiere, 
were the principal Interrbgatorsj who, in this 
examination, of which there is prirlted art 
account not unentertaining, behaved with the 
boifteroufnefs of men elated by receiit au-» 
thority. They are reprefehted as afking 
queftions fometimes vague, fometimes infidi-* 
ous, and vmting anfwers different from thofei 
which they received. Prior, however, feemS 
to have been overpowered by their turbu- 
lence J for he confefles that he figned what. 
Vol. hi. G if 
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if he had ever come before a legal judicature, 
he fhould have cpntrad^ded or explained 
away, T^ oath was adminiftered .};iij Bof- 
cawea, a Middl^fex, jufticp, wharat lall was 
going to write his atteftation oa tbe = ;wrrong 
fide q€ the paper. 

They were very rddiiftrious-to'fMidifoine 
charge a^ainft Oxford, and afked Prior, with 
grea,t' parijeftiiefs, who was prefent when the 
preliminary articles were talked of or ifigned 
at his hdufe. He to]d them, that either the 
earl of Oxford or the diike of Shrewlbury 
was abfent, but he could not remember 
which; an anfwer which perplexed them, 
becaufe it fupplied no accufation againft 
either, *S Could any thing be more abfurd/' 
fays he, " or more inhuman, than to propofe 
^ to me a queftion, by the anfwering of 
•* which I might, according to them, 
" prove myfelf a traitor? And notwithftand- 
^ ing their folemn promife, that nothing 
** which I could fay fliould hurt myfelf, I^ 
♦^ had no reafon to truft them : for they vio- 
•^ lated that promife about five hours aften 
^ However, I owned I was there prefent- 

^ Whether 
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" Whether this . was wifely done or no, I 
*^ lea^e :to my friends to determinei" 

When he had figtied Ae papier^ he wae 
tdid by Walpole, that the committee 
were not fatisfied with' his behavtouiy nof 
could give fuch an account of it to the Com- 
mons as^ might merit favour; and diat they 
now thought a ftridter confinement n^ceffary 
than to* his own houfe, - Here," fays he^ 
" Bcrf"cawQn played the moridiftj and Co-^ 
** ningfby the chriftian, but both Very auk* 
** wardlyv' The meffenger, in whofe cuf- 
tody.bi Wa$ to be placdi^ was then called, 
and v^fiy ckcently afked by Coningiby^* ^ bit 
boufe \wtis feeured by^dars rmd bolts? The t^ieft 
fenget.anfwejjcd, iVe?, with. a:ftonifhraentj at 
whk;^ Conir^fby very angrily faid, Sir ^- you 
mujlfewre this prifoner^ it is for the fafety of 
the nation : ifbjp ^cape^ you Jb all anfwerfor it.^ 

They had already printed their report; and 
in this examination were endeavouring to find 
proofs. 

He continued thus confined for fome time; 

and Mn Walpole (June lo, 1715) moved for 

C 2 Ba 
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an impeachment againft him. Whut 'made 
him fo acrimojiious does not appear •. he was 
by nature no thirfter for blood. Prior was a 
week ^ter. committed, to clbfe'cuftody,*. with 
prdeJTS that na perfonjhould be admitted to. foe 
him without leave from the Speaker. 

When, two yews affer^ an Ad of Grace 
was pafled, he was excepted, and continued 
ftill in cuftody, which he had made lefe tedi- 
ous by writing his Alma. He was, however^ 

fbon afteif difcharged. - 

'• ... 

He had now his fiberty,^ but he hid n^ 
thing elfe. Whatevei* - the p^rofit ^f bis^ em- 
ployments might have beeilj he had always 
Ipenj it ; and at the age of fifty*three was^ 
with all hits abilities;: in: danger of penury^ 
having yet no folid revenue but feom tfee fel- 
lowfliip of his college, whiqh, tvhen in his 
exaltation he was cenfured for retaining it, 
he faid, he could live upon at lalt . 

Being however generally known and ef- 
teemed, he was encouraged to add other po- 
ems to thofe which he had printed, and pub- 
Efhed them by fubfcription. The expedient 

fucceeded 
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fucceeded by the induftry of many friends, 
who circulaj^d the propofala*, and the care 
of fome, who, it is faid, withheld the money 
from him, left he ihould fquander it. The 
price of the volume was two guineas; the' 
whole coUedion was four thoufand ; to which 
lord Harley, the fon of the earl of Oxford, 
to whom he had invariably adhered, added 
an equal fum for the purchafe of Down-hall, 
which Prior was to enjoy dyring life, and 
Harley aft?r his deceafe, . . 

He had now, what wits and philofophers 
have often wifhed, the power of pafljng the 
day in contemplative tranquillity. But it 
feems that bufy meii fddom live long in a 
ftate of .quiet. It is not unlikely that his 
health declined. He complains of deafnels; 
Jbr^ fays he, I took little care of my ears white 
J was not fur ^ If^y ^^^^ '^'^•^ ^-^ oix^n. 

Of any occurrences in his remaining life 
I have found no account. In a letter to 
Swift, " I have,'* fays he, " treated lady Har- 
" riot at Cambridge. A Fellow of a College 
*' treat! and fpoke verfes to her in a gown 
^' and cap ! What, the plenipotentiary, fo far 

* Swift obtdned many S}xhkfV^nQns for him in Ireland, 

C 3 ^* concerned 
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*' concerned in the damned peace at Utrecht? 
*' the man that makes up half the volume of 
" terfe prpfe, that makes up the refpprt of 
^^ the committee, fpealdng yprfes! Sic eji^ 
homo fum^^ - 



(( 



He died at Wtmpole^ a feat of the earl of 
Oxford, on the eighteenth of September 1721, 
and was "buried in Weftminfter; whereon a 
monument, for which, as the Iqft piece of 
human vanity^ he left five hundred pounds, 
is engraven this epitaph: 

. Sui Temporis Hiftoriatn meditanti, 
Pauiatirh obrepens Febris 
Operi fimul & Vitae filum abrupit, 
Sept. 18. An. Dom. 17a i. ^tat. o^ 
H. S. £• - . 

Vir Eximius 
Sereniflimis 
Regi GuLiELMo Regiriasque MARii© 
• In Congrcflione Foedcratorum 
Hagas anno 1690 celebrata, 
Deinde Magnas Britannias Legatis ' 
Turn iis. 
Qui anno 1697 Pacem Ryswicki confecerunt. 

Turn iis, 

Qui apud Gallos annis proximis Lcgationem obierunt ; 

Eodcm ctiam anno 1697 in Hibernia? 

Secre- 
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Secretarius; 

Nee non in utroc}ue Honorabiii confeflu 

Eorum, 

Qui anno 1700 ofdinandis Commereii negotiis 

Qjjique anrio 1711 dirigendis Portorii rebus 

trsetidebant, 

CdMMISSIONARIUS I 

• Poftremo 

AbANNA 

' Feliciffin^ memoriae Regina 
Ad LuDovictJM XIV. Gallijfe Regem 
M\ffui ariAo 171 1 
De P4t€ ftabilienda, 
(Pac€-€tiannitfutn durante 
Diikjue ut boni jam onifies fperaqt duratura) 
Cam funnma potcftate Legatus. 
. MATTHJBUS PRIOR Armigcr; 
' -:^ » ^"iQ(ji ...... 

Hos omnes, quibus cumulatus efl:, Titulos 

Humanitati$,Ingenii Eruditionis Laude 

,..§jupe;:^viti 

Ctii enim nafcenti fdciles arriferant Mufe. 

Hunc Puerunri SchblaliicRegTaperpolivir; 

Juvenem in Collegib Sti. Johannis 

Cantabrigia optimis Scientii^ inftruxit; 

Virtirti denique suxit & perfecit 

Multa cum viris Principibus confuetudo j 

Ira nacus, ita inflJitutus, 

A Vatum Choro avelli nnnquam potuit, 

Sed folcbat fepe rerum Civilium gravitatem 

Amoeniorurn Literarum Scudiis cOi.dire : 

C 4 Et 
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Et cum omne ^eo Poetices genus 

Haud infejiciter t^ntaret, ; 

Turn in Fabellis C9ncinne lepideque texendia 

Mirus Artifex 

Ncipinem ha^buip parem. 

HsBC liberalis animi pbleftamenta ; 

Quam nullo lUi laborc copftiterint. 

Facile ii perfpexere, quibus ufus eft Amici | 

Apud qubs IJrba^itatum & Leporum plenum 

Cum ad renci, quaecunque forte inciderat, 

Apte v^rid cppiofeque alluderet, 

Interea nihil quaefitum, nihil yi exprefTum 

yidebatur, 

Sed pmijia ultro cffluere, 

Et quafi jugi e fonte afpitiip exuberarc 

Ita Suos tandem dubios r^ liqyit, 

'Effctne in Scriptis, Poeta Ekgafttior, 

An in Convidu, Comes Jucundior, 

Of Prior, eminent as he was, both by his 
abilities and ftation, very few memorials liave 
been left by his cpnteniporaries j the account 
therefore muft now be fieftitute of his private 
charadter ^nd familiar pradicqs. He lived at 
a time when the rage of party detedted all 
whi^h it was any man s intgreft to hide ; and 
as little ill is heard pf Prior, it is certain that 
not much was known. He was not afraid of 
provoking cenfurej for when he forfook the 

"Whigs 
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Whigs *, under whofe patronage he firft en-f 
tered the world, he became a Tory fo ardent 
^nd determinate, that he did not willingly 
confort with men of different opinions. He 
was one of the fixteen Tories who met weekly, 
and agreed to addreft each other by the title 
of Brother ; and fecms to have adhered, not 
only by concurrence of political defigns, but 
by peculiar affedion, to the earl of Oxford and 
Jiis family. With how much confidence he 
was trufted, ha§ been already told* 
\ 
He was however^ in Pope's* opinion, fit 

pnly to make verfes^ and lefs qualified for ' 
bufinefs than. Addifon himfelf, This was 
furely faid without confideration, Addifon, 
exalted to a high place, was forced into degra- 
datiopL by the fenfe of his Qwn incapacity ; 
Prior, whp wa? employed by mien very capa- 
ble of eflimating his value, having been fecre-r 
tary to one embafly, had, when great abilities 
were again wanted, the fame office another 
time ; and was, after fo much experience of his 
knowledge and dexterity, at lafl: fent to tranfa<3: 
a negotiation in the higheft degree arduous 
^nd importapt j for which he was quali- 



• Spence. 
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fied, among other requifites, in the opinion of 
Bo/mgbroke, hj his influence upon the French 
ttiiliifter, and by fkill. in queftions of commerce 
abfcve- other men. 

: Of his behaviour in the lighter parts of iife^ 
it is too late W get much intelligence. One 
tf£ his anfWers to a boaftful Ftenchman has 
been related, and to an impertinerlt he made 
another.' equally proj)er. During bis embaflyj 
he fat at the opera by ^ maft, wbb, in his- rap- 
ture, accompanied with his own voice the prin- 
ciparfinger. Prior fell to railirtg at the per- 
former with aH the- terms of reproach that Ke 
^piiid colled, ti8 ffi€f*Frenchman,'ccafing from 
bis fong^ began- to "fexpoftuflate v^ith him for 
his harlh cenfore of a man who was cdnfeffedly 
the ornament of the ftage. ^ 1 khotv- all 
*' that," fays the ambaffa^cir, " mais ilehanteji 
" baut^ queje hefcaufois vous enteridre.^^ 

In a gay French company, where every one 
fung a little fong or ftanza, oif which the bur- 
den was, Banntffhns la Melancbolte; ; when it 
came to his turn to fmg, after the performance 
of a young lady that fat next him, he produced 
thefe extemporary lines : 

Mais 
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Mais celle voix, ct ces' breatix' yeux. 
Font CupkJofnrttnop daii'gereinc, 
Et jcftiis trifte qtiarld je crie 
Banniflbns la Melancholic, 

Tradition repreferits him as willing to de- 
fcend frpm the dignity of the poet and the 
ftatefman to the low delights of mean company. 
His Chloe probably was fometimes ideal ; but 
the woman with whom he cohabited was a 
defpicable drab * of the loweft Ipecies, One 
of his winches, p^haps Chloe, while he was 
abfent from his houfe, ftole his plate, and ran 
away ;, as was relate4 by a woman who had 
been his fervant. Of this propenfity to fordid 
converfe I have feen an account fo ferioufly 
ridiculous, that it feems to deferve infertion. 






*' i have been afTured that Prior, after hav- 
ing fpent th^ evening with Oxford, Boling- 
broke. Pope, and Swift, would go and fmoke 
a pipe, and drink a bottle of ale, with a 
common foldier and his wife, in Long- 
Acre, before he went to bed ; not from any 
remains of the lownefs of his original, as 
one faid, but, I fuppofe, that his faculties 

• Spcnce. 

<^ — Strain'd 
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" — Strain'd to the height, 
«< In that celeftial colloquy fublimc^ . 
'^ Dazzled and fpent, funk dowp, and fought 
" repair." 

Pooj: Prior ! why was he iojirained^ and in 
fuch want of repair ^ after a converf^tion with 
men not, in the opinion of the world, much 
wifer thanliimfelf ? But fuch are the conceits 
of Ipeculatifts, viYioJirain Xh€iv faculties to find 
in a mine what lies upon the furface. 

His opinions, fo far as the means of judging 
are left us, feem to have been right; but his 
life was, it feems, iitejgular, negligent, and. 
fcnfuaL 
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PRIOR has writteawith great variety^ 
and his variety has made, him popular. He 
has tried all ftylea from the grotefque to the 
folemn, and has not fo failed in any as ta in- 
cur derifion or difgrace* 

His works may be difthidily cohfidered a$ 
comprifing Tales, Lbve-verfes, Occafional 
Poems, Alrtia, and Solomon. 

His Tales have obtained general approbation, 
being written with great familiarity and great 
fpritelinefs : the language is^ eafy, hut feldom 
grofs, and the numbers fmooth, without ap-^ 
pearance of care. Of thefe Tales there are 
only foun The Ladle } which is introduced 
by a Preface, neither neceffary nor pleafing, 
neither grave nor merry* Paulo Purganti i 
which has likewife a Preface, but of more va- 
lue than the Tale. Hans Carvel^ not over- 
decent; and Protogenes and Apelles^ an old 
ftory, mingled, by an afFeftation not difagree* 
able, with modern images. The Toung Gen^ 

tleman 



tleman in Love has hardly a juft claim to, the 
title of a Tale. I know not whether he be 
the original author of any Tale which he has 
given us. The Adventure of Hans Carvel hac^ 
paifed through many fiicccffions of merry wits ; 
for it is to: be found in Ariofto'sS^re^^^nd i* 
perhaps yet older. Bat thi merit -cf-fue^ 
ftories is the art of telling them. . 

In his Amorous Effufions he is lefs happy ; 
fqr-^tj^ey^are vsot dkS^diXjtdL by nature or by 
paflipn, ajid hav^ jg:^ither gallantry nor ten-? 
dernefs. They hai?e the qoldneft of Cowley, 
without his tvit, the dull exercifes of a Ikilful 
vcrfifj^rv : refolved at all adyenttires tp write 
Ibmetldflg abput Gfelpe, and tryiqg to be a- 
ffiorpiifi.fcy dint of fhiuly. His fidions there-* 
£?r« ftre .inythologkal. Venus, after the ex-. 
ample of the Greek Epigram, afks when fhe 
tya^/een naked and bathing. Then Cupid i& 
mtftaken; then C^pidh difartned; then he lofea 
Ills darts to Ganymede ; then Jupiter fends him 
a fummons by Mercury. Then Cbloe goes 
a-hunting, with an ivory quiver graceful at her 
fide; Diana tiiiftakeS her for one of her 
nymphs, and Cupid laughs at the blunder. 
All this is fur^ly defpicable j and even when 

he 
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he. tries to aft the lover^ .^sfit^out the help oJF 
gods or goddeflcs, his thoughts are uuaffe«atiiig 
or remotie. He talks pot /i.Lr a mau.j^ i^ 
world, 

^. The greateft of aU hisainorqufi eflayp^s .^^wy 
and Emmai 2L diill aiid tf4iQUS dialogue, wjjjf^ 
^j?cite8 neither iefteeiu for t^e man nor t^ad^^ 
nefs for the woman. The.^ xample qf ^Bywi^ 
who refolves to follow an outlawed murderer 
wherever fear and guHt fliall drive, faim, 
deferves no im^ijtatioa i and the .experiment 
|>y which Henry tries the lady's conft^jigsri Jj 
iuch as muft end either in infamy tp^ Ij^^ ^ 
in difappointmem tobiiflf^lf. /,.. 

His occafional Poems n^ceflarily lolir^art 
of their value, as their occafioias, being Icfew-f 
membered, raifed left emotion.^ Som^ ..of 
them, however, are preferved by their ixAieh 
rent excellence; The burlefque of Boiii^u'^ 
Ode on Namur has, in feme parts, fucii'iixri« 
nefs and levity as will always procure it read^ 
ers, jcven among thofe who cannot oomparc 
it with the original. The Epiftle to Boileau 
i& not fo happy. The Poem* to the King are 
I now 
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now perufed only by young ftudents, who rtsA 
merely that they may learn to write ; and ©f 
the Carmen Secularty I cannot but fufpedl that 
I might praife or cenfure it by caprice, with- 
out danger of dete£tion ; for who can be fup- 
pofed to have laboured through it? Yet the 
time has beeil when this negkded work wa4 
fo popular, that it was tranflated into Latin by 
no common mailer. 

His Poem on the battle of" RamilBes is ri*^ 
ceflarily tedious by the form of the ftanza : ail 
uniform mafs of ten lines, thirty-five time* 
"tepeated, inconfequetftial and flightly eort-* 
neded, muft weary both the ear and the tin- 
derftanding. His imitation of Spenfer, which 
confifts principally in / ween and / weet^ with- 
out exclufion of later modes of fpeech, make* 
his poem neither ancient nor modern. His 
mention of Mars arid Bellona^ and his coin- 
parifon of Marlborough to the Eagle that bears 
the thunder of Jupiter ^ are all puerile and un-* 
affe^ng j and yet more defpicable is the long 
tale told by Lewis in his defpair, of Brute and 
Troynovante^ and the teeth of Cadmus^ with 
his limilies <>f the raven and eagle, and wolf 

and 
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and lioa. By the hdp of fuch eafy fidions, 
and vulgar topicks^ without acquaintance with 
life, and without knowledge of art or nature, 
a poem of any length, cold and lifelefs like 
this, may be eafxly written on any fubjedl. 

In his Epilogues to Phadra and to Lucius^ he 
is very happily facetious ; but into the Pro- 
logue before the Queen, the pedant has found 
his way, with Minerva, Perfeus, and Andro- 
meda. 

His Epigi^ams and lighter pieces are, like 
thofe of others, fometimes elegant, fometimes 
trifling, and fon^etimes dullj among the befl: 
are the Camelim^ and the epitaph on John and 
Joan. 

Scarcely any one of our poets has written 
fo much, and tranflated fo little : the verfion 
of Callimachus is fufEciently licentious; the 
paraphrafe on St. Paul's Exhortation to Cha- 
rity is eminently beautiful. 

Alma is written in profefled imitation of 
Hudibras, and has at leaft one accidental re- 
femblance : Hudibras wants a plan, becaufe it 

Vol. III. D is 
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is left impcrfedj Alma is imperfed^ becaufe 
it feems never to have had a plan. Prior ap- 
pears not to have propofed to himfelf any drift 
or defign,but to have written the cafual diftatef 
of the prefent moment. 

What Horace faid when he imitated Ltici- 
fius, might be faid of Butler by Prior, his 
numbers were not fmooth or neat : Prior cxv 
celled him in verlification, but he was, like 
Horace, inventore minor ; he had not Buder'a 
exuberance of matter and variety of illuftra- 
tion. The fpangles of wit which he Could af- 
ford, he knew how to polifh ; but he wanted 
the bullion of his maften Butler pours out 
a negligent profufion, certain of the weighty 
but carelefs of the ftamp^ Prior has compara^ 
tively little, but with that little, he makes a 
fine {hew. Alma has fnany admirers, and was 
the only piece among Prior^s works of which 
Pope faid that he fhould wifh to be the adthpr^ 

Solomon is the work to which he entrufted 
the proteftion of his name> and which he ex- 
pected fiicceeding ages to regard with venera-^ 
tion. His affedion was natural j it had un'-*^ 
doubtedly been written with great labour, and 

who 
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who ifi willing to think that he has been la- 
bouring iii vain? He had infufed into it much 
knowledge and much thought j had oftea po^. 
iiihed it to /elegance^ often dignified it with 
ijplendout^jand fometimes heightened it to fub- 
Umity: he perceived in it many excellencies^ 
and did not difcover th^t it wanted that with- 
out which ail others arc of fmall avails the 
power of engaging attention and alluring 
curiofity* 

Tedioufhefe U the moft fatal of all faults ; 
negligences or errors are fingle and local, but 
tediouihefs pervades the whole ; other faults 
are cenfured and forgotten^ but the power o^ 
tedioufnefs propagates itfelfk He that is weary 
the firft hour, is more weary the fecond ; as 
bodies forcied into motion, contrary to their 
tendancy^ pafs more and more flowly through 
every fucceffive interval of fpace. 

Unhappily this pernicious failure is that 
which an author is. leaft able to difcovcn We 
are feldom tirefome to ourfelves ; and the afl: 
of compofition fills and delights the niind with 
change of language and fucceilion of images; 
every couplet when produced is new, and 
novelty is the great fource of pleafure. . Per?- 
D z hapB 
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haps no man ever thought a line fuperfluous 
when he firft wrote it, or contraded his work 
till his ebullitions of invention had fubfided. 
If he ihould controul his defure of immediate 
renown, and keep his work nine years \mp\xh* 
lifhed, he will be ftill the author, and ftill in 
danger of deceiving himfelf j and if he con- 
fults his friends, he will probably find men 
who have more kindnefs than judgement, or 
more fear to offend than defire to inftrud* 

The tedioufnefs of this poem proceeds hot 
from the uniformity of the fubjed, for it is 
fufficiently diverfified, but from the continued 
tenour of the narration j in which Solomon 
relates the fucceffive viciffitudes of his own 
mind, without the intervention of any other 
fpeaker, or the mention of any other agent, un- 
lefs it be Abra ; and the reader is only to learn 
what he thought, and to be told that he thought 
wrong* The event of every experiment is fore- 
feen, ^nd therefore the procefs is not much 
regarded. 

Yet the work is far from deferving to be 
negleded. He that fhall perufe it will be able 
to mark many paflages, to which he may re- 
cur for inftrudion or delight ; many from 

which 
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which the poet may learn to write, and the 
philofopher ta reafon. 

If Prior's poetry be generally confidered, 
his praife/vsrill be that of correftnefs and in- 
duftry, rather than of compafs of comprehen- 
fipn, or adivity of fancy. He never made 
any effort of invention : his greater pieces 
were all tiflfues of fentiment ; and his fmaller, 
which confift of light images or fingle con- 
ceits, were not always his own. I have 
traced him among the French Epigramma- 
tifts, and have been informed that he poached 
for prey among obfcure aatliors. The Thief 
Qfid the Cordelier is, I fi^pofe, generally confi- 
dered as an original produdtion; with how 
much jufticc this Epigram may tell, which was 
written by Georgius Sabinus, a poet now lit- 
tle known or read, though once the friend of 
Luther and Melan(f^on ; 

De Sacerdote Furem confolante. 

Quidam facrificus furem comitarus euntem 
Hue ubi dat fontes carnificina neci. 

Nc fis moeftus, ait; fummi con viva Tonantis 
Jam cum coelitibus (fi modo credis) cris. 

lUe gemens, fi vera mihi folatia prsebes, 
Hofpes apud fupero$ fis meus oro, refert. 

D 3 Sacri- 
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^acHBcus contra; mihi non oonvivia fas tSt 

Pucere, jejunans hac edo luce nihU, ; . 

What he has^ valuable he owes tb his dilb 
gence and his jadgement His diiigeace has 
juftly placed him ambngft the .liioft tofrefl: 
of the Englifli poets; and he was one, of the 
firft that refolutely endeavoured at <6rreftnefi. 
He tiever facrificcts accuracy to hiSkk^ tiQr in- 
dulges himfelf \n contemptuous negligence, 
or impatient idlenefs ; he h^s no 'carelef§ lines^ 
or entangled fentiments; his words are nicely 
feleded, and his thoughts fully expanded. If 
this part of his charadter fufiers dny abate-r 
ment, it muft be from thp difproportidn bf 
his rhymes, which have not always fi^flScient 
pohfonance, and fron> tlie a^dmiffibn of brokef^ 
lines into his Solomon ; but perhaps he thought, 
like Cowley, that hcmiftichs ought to bg acjiar 
mitted into heroic poetry. 

He had apparently fuch reflitude pf judge:? 
ment as fecured him from every thing that 
approached to the ridiculous or abfurdj but 
as laws operate in civil agi^ncy pot to the 
pxcitement of virtue, but the rcpreffion bf 
wigkednef^, fo judgement in the operations of 

I intelleft 



intelle<3; can hinder faulte, but not produce 
excellence. Prior is never low, nor very 
often fublime. It is faid by Longinus of 
Euripides, that he forcps himfelf ibmetimes 
into grandeur by violence of effort^ as the 
lion kindles his fury by the lafhes of his own 
taiL Whatever Prior obtaiixs above medi*' 
ocrity feems the eflfort of ftruggle and of toih 
He has many vigorous but few happy lines; 
he has every thing by purchafe, and nothing 
by gift; he had no nightly vijitatioxs of the 
Mufe, no infufion&.of fentiment or felicities 
of fency. 

His didion, however, is more his own 
than that of any among the fuccelTors' of 
Dryden ; he borrows no lucky turns, or com*- 
modious modes of language, from his prede»^ 
ceffors. His phrajfeQ arc original, but they 
are fometimes harih ; as he inherited no ele- 
gances, none has he bequeathed. His ex- 
preflion has every maf k' of laborious ftudy ; 
the line feldom. feems U) have been formed at 
once; the words did. not come till they were 
called, and w^re then put by conftraint into 
their places, wher^ they do their dqty, but 
do it fuUenly. Jn, his greater eompofitions 
D 4 there 
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there may be found more rigid ftatelinefs than 
graceful dignitjr, 

Of verfification he was not negligent! 
what he received from Dryden he did not 
lofe ; neither did he increafe the difficulty of 
writing, by unnecefFary feverity, but ufe$ 
Triplets and Alexandrines without fcruple^ 
In his Preface to Solomon he propofes forne 
improvements, by extending the fenfe from 
one couplet to another, with variety of paufes. 
This he has attempted, but v^dthout fucccfs; 
his interrupted lines are unpleafmg, and his 
fenfe as lefs diftindt is lefs ftriking. 

He has altered the Stanza of Spenfer, as 
a houfe is altered by building another in its 
place of a different form. With how little 
refemblance he has formed his new Stanza to 
that of his mafter, thefe fpeciraens will fliew, 

SPENSER, 

She flying faft from hcaven*s hated face, , 
And from the world that her difcover'd wide^ 
Fled to the waftcfuj wildcrnefs ^pace. 
From living eyes her open fhame to hide, 
And lurkM in rocks and caves long uncfpy'd* 

3 2« 
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But that fair crew of knights, and Una fair. 
Did in that caftle afterwards abide. 
To reft themfelves, and weary powers repair. 
Where ftorc they found of all, that dainty was 
^ndrare, 

PRIOR- 

To the clofe rock the .frighted raven flies. 
Soon as the rifing eagle cuts the air: 
The Ihaggy wolf unfeen and trembling lies, 
When the hoarfe roar proclaims the lion near. 
lUrftarr'd did we our forts and lines forfake. 
To dare our Prltifti foes to open fight : 
Our conqueft we by ftratagerh Ihould make : 
Our triumph had been founded in our flight. 
'Tis ours, by craft and by furprifc to gain : 
^Tis theirs, to meet in arqis, and battle in the 
plain. 

By this new ftrudure of his lines he has 
avoided difficulties; nor am I fure that he 
has loft any of the power of pleafing; but 
he no longer imitates Spenfen 

Some of his poems are written without re- 
gularity of meafures; for, when he com- 
menced poet, we had not recovered from 
pur Pi»4arick infatuation; but he probably 

lived 
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lived. to be convinced that the effence of verfe 
is order and confonance. 

His numbers are fuch as mere diligence 
may attain; they feldom offend the ear, and 
feldom footh it ; they commonly want airi- 
nefs, lightnefs, and. facility ; what is fmooth, 
is not foft. His verfes always roll, but they 
feldom flow, 

A furvey of t|ie life and writings of Prior 
may exemplify a Sentence which he dpybtlefs 
undei;ftood well, ^Wjien he read Horace ^t hi^ 
uncle's; /^^ vejii long retains the /cent which 
itjirfi receives. In his .private rela^tion he 
xevived the tavern,, and in his amorous pe- 
dantry he exhibited the college. But on 
higher occafions, and nobler fubjedts, when 
Jiabit "was overpowered by the neceffity of re- 
.fiedioi^, he wanted not wifdom a;3 a ilatefman, 
jjqr elegance as a poet. 
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TT^ILLIAM CONGREVE defcended 
from a family in Staffordfliire, of fo 
great antiquity that it claims a place among 
the few that extend their line beyond the 
Norman Conqueft; and was the fon of Wil- 
liam Congreve, fecofid fon of Richard Con- 
greve of Congreve and Stratton. He vifited, 
once atleaft, the refidence of hisanceftors; and, 
I believe, more places than one are ftill fhewn, 
in groves and gardens, where he is related to 
have written his Old Batchdor. 

Neither the time nor place of his birth arc 
certainly known: if the infcription upon his 
monument be true, he was bom in 1672. 
For the place ; it was faid by himfelf that he 
owed his nativity to England, and by every 
body elfe that he was born in Ireland. South- 
ern 
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ern mentioned him with fharp cenfure, as ^ 
man that meanly difowned his native coun-^ 
try. The biographers affign his nativity to 
Bardfa*, near Leeds in Yorkftiire, from the 
account given by himfelf, as they fuppofe, to^ 
Jacob. 

To doubt whether a man of eminendtf 
has told the truth about his own birth, is, ia 
hppcatance, to be very deficient in candour; 
yet nobody can live long without knowing 
that falfehoods of convenience or vanity^ 
falsehoods from which no evil immediately 
vifibie ^nfues, except the general degradation 
of human teftimony, are very lightly uttered, 
and^ once uttered, are fuUenly fupported. 
BoUeau^ who defired to be thought a rigorous 
and fteady moralift^ having told a petty lie to 
Lewis XIV. continued it afterwards by falfe 
dates; thinking himfelf obliged in honour^ 
fays his admirer, to maintain what, when he 
laid it, was fo well received. 

Wherever Congreve was born, he Was edu-* 
cated firft at Kilkenny, and afterwards at 
iDublin, his father having feme miiitaiy em- 
jployment that ftationcd him in Ireland: but 

♦ The Villare has no Bard/j, nor a Bavdfcy, in Ycrl^ire. 

after 
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after having pafled through the ufual jM-eps^ 
ratory ftudies, as may be rcafonably fuppttfed 
with great celerity and. fiiccefs^ his fathe^ 
thought it proper to.affign him a profeflipHj 
by which fomething might be gotten*; and 
about the time of the Revolution fent him, 
at the age of fixteen^ to ftudy law in the 
Middle Temple, where he lived for fevcral 
years, but with very little attention to Sta- 
tutes or Reports. 

His difpofition to become an author ap- 
peared very early, as he very early fek that 
force of imagination, and poflefled that co- 
pioufnefs of fentiment, by which intellc^uaJ 
pleafure can be given. His firft perfafinancse 
was a novel, called Incognita^ or Lpvc and 
Duty reconciled i It is praifed by the Uogra- 
phers, who quote fome part of the preface^ 
that is indeed, for fuch a time of life, un^ 
commonly judicious. I would rather praife 
it than read it 

His firft dramatick labour was the Old 
Eatcbelor\ of which he faySj in his defence 
ajgainft Collier, " that comedy was wrifteti, 
** as fcveral know, fome years before it 

** was 
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was aded. When I wrote it, I had Ixttltf 
thoughts of the ftage; but did it, to amufe 
myfelf, in a flow recovery from a fit of 
ficknefs. Afterwards through my indii^ 
cretion it was feen, and in fome little time 
more it was adled; and I, through the re- 
mainder of my indifcretion, fufFered myfelf 
to be drawn in, to the profecution of a 
diflScult and thanklefs ftudy, and to be in- 
volved in a perpetual war with knaves and 
fools.'* 



There feems to be a ftrange afFedation in 
authbrs of appearing to have done every 
thing by chance. The Old Batchelor was 
written for amufement, in the languor of 
convalefcence. Yet it is apparently compofed 
with great elaboratenefs of dialogue, and in- 
ceflant ambition of wit. The age of the 
writer confidered, it is indeed a very wonder*- 
ful performance; for, whenever written, it 
was a£ted (1693) when he was not more 
than twenty-one years old ; and was then re- 
commended by Mr. Dryden, Mr. Southern, 
and Mr. Maynwaring. Dryden faid that he 
never had feen fuch a jfirft play; but they 
found it deficient in fome things requifite to 

the 
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the fuccefi of its exhibition, and by their 
greater experience fitted it for the ftage. 
Southern ufed to relate of pne comedy, 
probably of this, that when Congreve read 
it to the players, he pronounced it fo wretch- 
edly that they had almoft rejected itj but 
they were afterwards fo well perfuaded of its 
excellence, that, for half a year before it 
was adted, the manager allowed its author 
the privilege of the houfe. 

Few plays have ever been fo beneficial to 
the writer; for it procured him the patronage 
of Halifax, who immediately made him one 
of the commiffioners for licenfing coaches, 
and foon after gave him a place in the pipe- 
ofiice, and another in the cuftoms of fix 
hundred pounds a year. Gongreve's conver- 
lation muft furely have been at Icaft equally 
pleafing with his writings. 

Such a comedy, written at fuch an age, 
requires fome confideration. As the lighter 
fpecie^ of dramatick poetry profefles the imi- 
tation of common life, of real manners, and 
daily incidents, it apparently prefuppofes a 
familiar knowledge of many charafters, aftd 

Vol. III. E exaft 
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lived, to' be convinced that the effence of verfe 
is order and confonance. 

His numbers are fuch as mere diligence 
may attain; they feldom offend the ear, and 
feldom footh it; they commonly want airi- 
nefs, lightnefs, and. facility; what is fmooth, 
is not foft. His verfes always roll, but they 
feldom flow. 

A furvey of t|ie life and writings of Prior 
may exemplify a fentence which he doybtlefs 
undpj;ftood well, "^Jien he read Horace at hi? 
uncle's; /^^ vej/cl long retain^ the /cent which 
ttjirfi receives. \x\ his ;priyate rela^catipn he 
TCvived the tavern,, and in his amorous pe- 
dantry he exhibited the college. But on 
higher occafions, and nobler fubjedts, when 
^habit "was overpowered by the neceffity of re- 
rfledtioi^, he wanted not wifdom a3 a lUtefman, 
jjqr elegance as a poet 
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charadcr of Forefigbf was then common. 
Drydea calculated nativities; both Cromwell 
and king William had their lucky days ; and 
Shaftelbury himfelf, though he had no reli- 
gion, was faid to regard predidions. The 
Sailor is not accounted very natural, but he 
is very pleafant. 

With this play was opened the New The- 
atre, under the diredion of Betterton the 
tragedian; where he exhibited two years 
afterwards (1697) ^^^ Mourning Bride^ a 
tragedy, fo written as to fhew him fufficiently 
qualified for either kind of dramatick poetry. 

In this play, of which, when he afterwards 
revifed it, he reduced the verfification to 
greater regularity, there is more buftle than 
fentiment; the plot is bufy and intricate, and 
the events take hold on the attention; but, 
except a very few paflages, we are rather 
amufed with noife, and perplexed with ftra- 
tagem, than entertained with any true deli- 
neation of natural charadlers. This, how- 
ever, was received with more benevolence 
than any other of his works, and ftill con- 
tinues to be adted and applauded. 

8 But 
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TT;riLLIAM CONGREVE defcended 
from a family in Staffordfhire, of fo 
great antiquity that it claims a place among 
the few that extend their line beyond the 
Norman Conqueft; and was the fon of Wil- 
liam Congreve, fecoftd fon of Richard Con- 
greve of Congreve and Stratton. He vifited, 
once atleaft, the refidence of hisanceftors; and, 
I believe, more places than one are ftill fhewn, 
in groves and gardens, where he is related to 
have written his Old Batchelor. 

Neither the time nor place of his birth arc 
certainly known: if the infcription upon his 
monument be true, he was bom in 1672. 
For the place; it was faid by himfelf that he 
owed his nativity to England, and by every 
body elfe that he was born in Ireland. South- 
ern 
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era mentioned him with fharp cenfure, as a 
man that meanly difowned his native coun-* 
tty^ Tfee biographers aiflign his nativity to 
Bardfa*, near Leeds in Yorkfhire, from the 
account given by himfelfi as they fuppofe, to^ 
Jacob. 

To doubt whether a man of eminence 
has told the truth about his own birth, is, in 
*ip|)eatance, to be verf deficient in candour; 
yet nobody can Kve long without knowing 
that falfehoods of convenience or vanity^ 
£diehoqds j&oai which no evil imnxediately 
.vi£ble ^nfUeS) except the general degradation 
of human teftimony, ate very Bghtly ujttered, 
zad^ once uttered, are fullenly ftqpported. 
Boileau^ who defired to be thought a rigorous 
and fteady moralift^ having told a petty lie to 
Lewis XIV* continued it afterwards by falfe 
dates; thinking himfelf obliged in honour^ 
fays his admirer, to maintain what, when he 
laid it, was fo well received. 

Wherever Congreve was born, he Was edu-» 
cated firft at Kilkenny, and afterwards at 
.Publin^. his father ' having fome miiitai*y em- 
Jployment that ftationed him in Ireland: but 

♦ The Villare has no Bardfa, nor a Bard/cy, in Ycrltthire* 

after 
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after having pafled through the ufual prqp** 
ratory ftudies, as may te rcafonably fuppOfed 
with great celerity and. fuccefs^ his fathc^ 
thought it proper to . affign him a profefliohi 
by which fomethiiig might be gotten; and 
about the time of the Revolution feat him, 
at the age of fixteen, to ftudy law in the 
Middle Temple, where he lived for feveral 
years, but with very little attention to Sta- 
tutes or Reports. 

His difpofition to become an author ap- 
peared very early, as he very early ftk that 
force of imagination, and poffefled that co- 
pioufnefs of fentiment, by which intellc<ftuai 
pleafure can be given. His firft perforniancsc 
was a novel, called Incognita^ or LoiK and 
Duty reconciled: It is praifed by the biogra- 
phers, who quote fome part of the preface^ 
that is indeed, for fuch a time of life, un- 
commonly judicious. I would rather praife 
it than read it. 

His firft dramatick labour was the Old 
Eatcbelor\ of which he fays^ in his defence 
againft Collier, " that comedy was writteri, 
" as fcveral know, fome years before it 

** was 
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The caufe of Congreve was not tenable: 
whatever gloffes he might ufe for the defence 
or palliation of fingle paflages, the general 
tenour and tendency pf his plays muft always 
be condemned. It is acknowledged, with 
univerfal convi<^ion, that the perufkl of his 
works will make no man better; and that 
their ultimate efFe£k is to reprefent pleafure in 
alliance with vice, and to relax thofe obli-* 
g^tiojis by which life ought to b? regulated* 

The ftage found other advocates, and the 
diipute was protracted through ten years; but 
at laft Comedy grew more niodeft, and GoK 
lier lived to fee the reward of his labour in 
the reformation of the theatre* 

Of the powers by which this important 
vifbory was atchieved, a quotation from Love 
for Lovt^ and the remark upon it, may afford 
a j^ecimeUf 

Sir Sampf. Sampfons a very good namei 
fbr your Sampfons were Jlrong dogs from the 
l^eginning, 

AngeU 
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AngeL Have a care^^^If you remember ^^ the 
Jirongeji Sampfon of your name puWd an old 
houfe over bis bead at Iqfl. 



«o 



'Here you have the Sacred Hiftory btb- 
*^ lefijued, and Sampfon once more' brought 
** into the houfe of Dagon, to make iport 
**'forthePhiUftinesr 

Congreve's laft play was ^be Way of tbt 
World\ which, though, as he hints in his 
.dedication, it was written with great labour 
and much thought, was received with fp little 
favour, that, being in a high degree ojBetided 
and difgufted, he refolved to commit his quiet 
and his fame no more to the caprices of au 
audience* . . 

From this time his life ceafed to be puln 
lick; he lived for himfelf, and for his frieuds; 
and among his friends was able to name 
every man of his time whom wit and cle-» 
gance had raifed to reputation. It may be 
therefore reafonably fuppofed that his man-i 
necs were polite, and his conv^^tiott 
pleafm^. 

He 
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' He feems not to hnre taken tnuchi pleaTure 
in writings as he. contributed nothing to the 
SpeBator^ and only. 0|ne paper to the Tatler^ 
though publifhed by men with whom he 
might be fuppofed willing to aflbciate; ^nd 
though be lived many yeai^ after the publJ-^ 
cation t£:his Mifcellaneous Pbema^ yet he 
added nothing to them, but lived, on in lite^ 
rary indolence; engaged in no contro verify, 
contending with .^p- riv^, neither foHciting 
battery by publick commeiidatioils, nor jmsv* 
voicing enmity by malignant criticifin, but 
pEifiing Md tiitie am>ong the gteat a:ad iplendidi 
in the pl^id enj<>y1pient of his famye and f&tr 
fu«e# 

Having owed his fortune to Halifax, h* 
continued always of his patron's party, Jbut, 
« it feems, without violence or acrimony; 
and his firmnefs was naturatty efteemed, ai 
his abilities were reverenced. His feciu:ity 
fherefi^re was never violated; and whent 
upon the extrufion iaf the Whigs, fome in-^ 
tercefiion titras ufed left Congreve fhoUld b« 
difplaced, the eari of Oxfdrd made thii 
?infwer; 

ar 

-* i!. Non 
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; l^on obtufa adeo geftaaius, pc£tora PceDi, 
Nee tarn avcrfus eqiuw Tyria fol jungit ab utb^. 

He that ;v\ra$ tl)us honoured by the. adycrfc 
|)arty^ might naturally exped tabe advanced 
when hb., friend^ returned to power, and he 
.W4S made fecretary few the iiland. of Jamaica^ 
a. place, I fuppofe, wijthQut tnift orjpare^but 
which, with .his poft in the cuftoms, is faid 
to have, afforded him twelve hundred poimds 
ayeac^, V . . . . ": 

His honours were y?t far greater^ than his 
profits. .Every writer H^entwued, Jbinx -with 
relpea; and^. among other teftimoniea to hi^ 
merit, Sfeele made hini the patron,, of his 
Mifceilany^ and Pope infcribed to him his 
tranflation of the Uiad. 

Sut he ttwted the Mufes with ingratkvde ; 
for, having long coftverfed familiarly with 
the great, he wiihed to be confidered rather 
as a man of faihion than of wit; and, when 
he received a viilt from Voltaire, dirgufte4 
him hy the defpicable foppery of defuiag tQ 
be confidered not as an author but a gentle* 
man ; to which the Frenchman replied, ^ that. 
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^* if he had been only a gentleman, he fliould 
** not have come to vifit him/' 



In his retirement he may be fuppofed to 
have applied himfelf to books; for ht dif^ 
covers more literature than the poets have 
commonly attainqd. But his ft'udies were 
in his latter days obftrufted by cataraft's ih 
his eyes, vrhich at laft terminated in blind- 
nefs. This melancholy ftate was aggravated 
by the gout, for which he fought relief by k 
journey to Bath ; but being overturned in hi$ 
chariot, complained from that tihl^i of a pain 
in his fide, a;nd died, at his hoijfe in Suity* 
ftreet in the Strand, Jsm, 29, 1728-9, Hav-* 
ing lain in ftate in the Jerufalem-chamber, 
he was buried in Weftminfter- Abbey, where 
a monument is erefted to his memory by 
Henrietta dutchefs of Marlborough, to whom, 
for reafons either not kndwn'or not iriehtion* 
ed, he bequeathed a legacy of about teii 
thoiifand pounds ; the accumulation of atten-^ 
live parcimony, which, though to her fuper- 
fiuous and ufelefs, Jriight have given great 
affiftance to the ancient family from which he 
defcended, at that time by the imprudence of 
his relation reduced to difficulties and diftrefs. 
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CONOR EVE has merit of the highd! 
kind ; he is an original writer, who borrowed 
neither the models of his plot, nor the manner 
of his dialogue. Of his plays I cannot 
ijpeak diftindtlyj for fmce I infpedted them 
many years have pafled; but what remains 
upon my memory is, that his charaders are 
commonly fiftitious and artificial, with very 
little of nature, and not much of life. He 
formed a peculiar idea of comick excellence, 
which he fuppofed to confift in gay remarks 
and unexpeded anfwers; but that which he 
endeavoured, he feldom failed of performing. 
His fcenes exhibit not much of humour, 
imagery, or pajHion: his perfonages are a 
kind of intellectual gladiators; every fen- 
tence is to ward or ftrike; the conteft of 
fmartnefs is never intermitted; his wit is a 
meteor playing to and fro with alternate 
corufcations. His comedies have therefore, 
in fome degree, the . operation of tragedies; 
they furprife rather than divert, and raife ad- 
miration oftener than merriment. But they 
are the works of a mind replete with images, 
and quick in combination. 

Of 



Of his mifcellaneous poetry, I cannot fay 
any thing very favourable* Th^ powers of* 
Cpngreve feem to defert him when Jic leaves 
the ftage, as Antjseus was no longer flxong 
than he could touch the ground. It cannot 
be obferved without wonder^ that a mind fo 
vigorous and fertile in dramatick compofitioiMi 
Ihould on any other occafion dilcovet nothing 
but impotence and poverty. He haS in thefe 
little pieces neither elevation of fancy, felec-* 
tion of langua^ge, nor fkill in verfification t 
yet, if I were required to feled from the 
whole mafs of Englifh poetry the moft poe*- 
tical paragraph, I know not what I could 
prefer to an exclamation in The Mourning 
Bride: 

A]LM£RIA« 

It was a fancy'd noifci for all is hu(h*d. 

Leonora. 
It bore the accent of a human voice. 

Almeria. 
It was thy fear, or elfe fome tranfient wind ^ 
Whiftliiig thro' hollows of this vaulted ifle : 
We'U Uftcn— 

Leon'ora. 
Hark! 

Almeria. 
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Almbria. 
No, all is hufhM, and ftill as death.— *Tis 
dreadful ! 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile ; 
Whofe ancient pillars rear their marble heads. 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roof. 
By its own weight made ftedfaft and immoveable. 
Looking tranquillity ! It ftrikes an awe 
And terror on my aching fight i the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold. 
And fhoot a chilnefs to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice ; 
Nay, quickly fpeak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice—my own affrights me with its echoes. 

He who reads thofe lines enjoys for a mo- 
ment the powers of a poet; he feels what he, 
remembers to have felt before, but he 
feels it with great increafe of fenfibility; he 
recognizes a familiar image, but meets it again 
amplified and expanded^ embellifhed with 
beauty, and enlarged with majefty. 

r Yet could the author, who appears here to 
have enjoyed the confidence of Nature, Ja-n 
ment the death of queeti IVlary in lines like^ 
thefe: ...... r 

The 
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The rocks arc cleft, and riew-defcending rills 
Furrow the brows of all th' impending hills. 
The water-gods to floods their rivulets turn. 
And each, with ftreaming eyes, fupplies hh 

wanting urn* 
The Fauns forfake the woods, the Nymphs the 

grove. 
And round the plain in fad diftrafbions rove : 
In prickly brakes .their tender limbs they tear. 
And leave on thorns their locks of golden hair. - 
With their Iharp nails, themfelves the Satyrs 

wpund. 
And tug their fhaggy beards, and bite with grief 

the ground. 
Lo Pan himfelf, beneath a blafted oak, 
Dejedbcd lies, his pipe in pieces broke. 
See Pales weeping too, . in wild defpair. 
And to the piercing winds her bofom bare. 
And fee yon fading myrtle, where appears 
The Queen of Love, all bath'd in flowing tears ; 
See howflie wrings her hands, and beats her breaft. 
And tears her ufelefs girdle from her waifl: : 
Hear the fad murmurs of her fighing doves ! 
For grief they figh, forgetful of their loves* 

And many years after he gave no proof that 
time had improved his wifdom or his wit; 
for on the de;ath of the marquis of Bland- 
fordthis was his fong: 

Aad 



And fi'dW tTi6 winas, wMcK had To" IcJhg been ftiH 
Began the fwelliitg mv/tiM^i id fllf : ' - 
The water-nymphs, who motionlefs reniain'd, 
feke images 6f ici, wli^e flie c6'mpt£n'3. 
Now lops'd their ftreams:.as. when dieflbending 

Roll the ft^p torrents headloh'j^ d'ex fhc plains. 
Thd prime creation, wli6 folon^ llacf gaz'd, 
Ghantl'd Witfe her cries, and it her grief? ifh^tM/ 
Began to roar and howl with horrid yell, 
Difmal to heai^, and terrible to telT; 
Nothing but groans and fighs were hciafd around. 
And Echo muHtiplied each mournful found. 

In both thefe funeral poems, wKen^he has 
yelled out many fytlahtes of fenfelefe dolour^ 
he difmifles his reader with fenfelefs confo- 
lation: from the grave of Paftora'rifeS a light 
that fonris a ftar; arid' where Amaiylli'/ 
. wept for Amj^ntas, frotti' dvefry tfear Ipruilg- lijJ^ 
a violet. 

But William is his hero, and of Willianl: 
he will fmg; 

The hovering winds on downy wings fhall wait 
around, ■ ' - 

And catch, and waft to foreign lands, the flying 
found. 

Vol. IIL F It 
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It cannot but be proper to fliew what they 
fliall have to catch and carry: 

'Twas now, when flowery lawns the profpcft 

made. 
And flowing brooks beneath a foreft ftiade, 
A lowing heifer, lovelieft of the herd. 
Stood feeding by 5 while two fierce bulls prepared 
Their armed heads for fights by fate of war to 

prove 
The viftor worthy of the fair-one's love. 
Unthought prefage of what met next my view 5 
For fbon the fliady fccne withdrew. 
And now, for woods, and fields, and fpringing 

flowers. 
Behold a town arife, bulwark'd with walls and 

lofty towers ; 
Two rival armies all the plain o'erfpread, 
Each in battalia rang'd, and fliining arms array'd^ 
With eager eyes beholding both from far, 
Namur> the prize and miftrcfs of the war. 

The Birtb of the Mufe is a miferable fie-* 
tion. One good line it has, which was bor* 
rowed from Dryden. The concluding verfcs 
are thefe: 

This faid, no more remained. Th'etherial hoft ^ - 
Again impatient crowd the cryftal coafl. 

The 
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The father^ now, within his fpacious hands> 
Encompafs'd all the mingled mafs of Teas and 

lands ; 
And, having heav'd aloft the ponderous fphere. 
He launch'd the world to float in ambient air. 

Of his irregular poems, that to Mrs. Ara- 
bella Hunt feems to be the beft: his ode for 
Cecilia's Day, however, has fome lines 
which Pope had in his mind when he wrote 
his own. 

His Imitatiotis of Horace are feebly para- 
phraftical, and the additions which he makes 
are of little value. He fometimes retains 
what were more properly omitted, as when 
he talks of vervain and je^ums to propitiate 
Venus* 

Of his Tranflations, the fatire of Juvenal 
was written very early, and may therefore 
be forgiven, though it have not the mafly- 
nefi and vigour of the original* III all his 
verfions ftrength and fprightlinefs are want- 
ing: his Hymn to Venus, from Homer, is 
perhaps the beft. His lines are weakened 
with expletives^ and his rhymes are frequently 
imperfe^ 

Fa His 
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His petty poeii^s are feldpm worth thtf 
coft of criticifm : fometimes the thoughts are 
falfe, and fometimes common. In his yerfe^ 
on lady Gethin, the latter, part' is an imitatioix 
of Drydcn's ode on Mrs. Killigrew; and 
Doris, that has been fo layiijily flattered by 
Steele, has indeed fome lively ftanzas, but 
the expreffion might be niended ; aad the. 
moft ftriking part of th^ charaaer tu^d been 
already fhewn in Love for Love. H[ist Aff^- 
of Pleajing is founded on a vulgar but per- 
haps imp?a(Stical)Ip. pnppiple, and thq .%4e- 
ijefs of the fenfe is not xxDncealed by any npr 
\[elty of illuftration or ^legance of di<Stion^ 

This tifllie of poetry^ f rpflgi, which. hfifeemg.^ 
to have hoped a lafting name, is totally- neg-; 
lefted, and known only as it is appended to 
l^s plays. 

While comedy or wh^e tragedy is. r^gJ^J^eci^; 
l\is plays ^ arej likely to , be. read ; byt^ except . 
what relates to the ftage,f.L know not th^tihe/ 
has ever written a. ftan:^^^ that is fpng, ; oj: ai 
couplet, that, is quoted. The. general char^ac-, 
ter of,.Uis.Mifcellanies is^ that t^ey fhqwj^tl^r 
wit, and little virtue. 

.7 " Yet 
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Yet to him it muft be confefled that we 
are indebted for the corredion of a national 
error, and the cure of our Pindarick madnefs. 
He firft taught the Englifh writers that Pin- 
dar's odes were regular; and though certainly 
he had not the fire requifite for the higher 
fpecies of lyrick poetry, he has fhewn us 
that enthufiafifn has its rules, and that in mere 
f onfufion there is neither grace nor greatnefs, 
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BLAGKMORE. 

QIR RICHARD BLACKMORE is one of 

tUofe men ivhofe writings have attra<aed 
much notice, but of whofe life and manners 
very little has been communicated, and whofe 
lot it has been to be much oftener mentioned 
by enemies than by friends. 

He, was the fon of Robert Blackmore.of 
Corfham In Wiltfhire, ftyled by .Wood Gen-^ 
tleman^ and fuppofed to have been an atttOr- 
uey : having been for fome time educated ia 
a cQuntry-fchdol, he was. fent at thirteen ta 
Weftminfter; and in 1668 was^ entered at 
Edmund-IJall in Oxford, where he took the 
degree of M. A. June 3^ 1 676, and . refided 
thirteen years \ a much longer tin[ie than it is 
ufual to fpend at the univerfity. He after- 
wards travelled : at Padua he was made doctor 
pf phyfic ; and, after having wandered about 

a year 
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a year and a half on the Continent, returned 
home. 

In fome part of his life, it is not known 
when, his indigence compelled him to teach 
a fchool ; an humiliation with which, though 
it certainly lafted but a little while, his enemies 
did not forget to reproach him, when he be- 
came confpicuous enough to excite malevo- 
lence J and let it be remembered for his ho-- 
nour, that to have been once a fchool-mafter 
is the only reproach which all the perfpicacity 
of malice, animated by wit, has ever fixed 
upon his private life. 

When he firft engaged iu the ftudy of phy- 
fic, he enquired, as he fays, of Dr. Sydenham 
what authors he fhould read, and was direded 
by Sydenham to Don Quixote j wbicb^ faid 
he, is a very good hook ; I read it Jlill. The 
perverfenefs of mankind makes it often mif- 
c^ievous in men of eminence to give way to 
merriment. The idle and the illiterate will 
long fhelter themfelves under this fooliih 
apophthegm. 

Whether 
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Whether he refted fatisfied with this direc- 
tion, or fought for better, he commenced 
phyfician, and obtained high eminence and 
extenfive pradice. He became Fellow of 
the College of Phyficians April 12, 1687, be- 
ing one of the thirty which, by the new 
charter of king James, were added to the 
former Fellows. His refidence was in Cheap- 
lide, and his friends were chiefly in the city. 
In die early part of Blackmore*s time, a citi- 
zen was a term of reproach; and his place 
of abode was another topick to which his 
adverfaries had recourfe, in the penury of 
fcandal. 

Blackmore therefore was made a poet jrot 
by necefliity but inclination, and .wrpte not 
for a livelihood but for a fame; or^ if he may 
tell his own motives, for a nobler purpofe, to 
engage poetry in the caufe of Virtue. 

I believe it is peculiar to him, that his 
firft publick work was an heroick poem. 
Ht was not known as a maker of vierfes, till 
he puhlifhed (in 1699) Prince Arthur^ in ten 
books, written, as he relates, by fucb catches 
wdji(trts^ and in fucb occajional uncertain hours 

as 
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as bis profijftori dffdrded^ dnd for the grcateji 
part in coffee-^hbtifes^ or 'it^ pajjirig up and down 
tb€ Jireets. For the latter pari of this ap&- 
logy he was aceufed of wrkiftg to tbi runtr 
pling of his chariot-wheels'. He had rfea'd, he 
fays, but little poetry throughout his whole lifo; 
and for ffieen years before had not written atf 
hundred verfes^ except one copy of Lcfti^ verfes 
in praije of a friend'' s book. 

He thinks, and with fome reafon, that 
from fuch a performance perfe<3:ioA cannot 
be expected; but he finds another rfeafon for 
the feverity of his cenfurcrs, which, hfe ex- 
prefles in language fuch as Cheapfide eafily 
furnifhed. / am not free of the Po^ts Com^ 
pmy^ having never kijjed the governoii'^ s hands : 
mine is therefore not fo much as a pertfiijffibit^ 
poem^ but a downright interloper. Thofe gen^ 
tlemen who carry on their poetical trade in a 
joint Jlock^ would certainly do what they could 
to Jink and ruin an unlicenfed adventurer j not^ 
njoithjlanding I difturbed none of their faSlorier^ 
n(^ imported any goods they had ever dialt in. 
He had lived in the city till he had learheS 
its note. 

That 
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That Prince Attbur found many readers, 
IS ceitain ; for in two years it had three edi- 
tions ; a very uncommon inftance of favour-^ 
able receptionj at a time when Kterary curi-'^ 
olity was yet confined to particular claffes of 
the nation. Such fucceft naturally raifed ani- 
mofity ; and Dennis attacked it by a formal' 
criticifm, more tedious and difgufting than 
the work which he condemns. To this cen-'^ 
fure. may be oppofed the approbation of Locke* 
and the admiration of Molineux, which are 
found in their j)rinted Letters. Molineux is 
particularly delighted with the, fong of Mo- 
pas^ which is therefore fubjoined to this nar- 
rative. 

It is remarked by Pope, that what raifes 
the hero often finks the man. Of Blackmpre 
it may be faid, that as the poet fmks, , the 
man rifes; the animadverfions of Dennis, in- 
folent and contemptuous as they were, raifed 
in him no implacable refentment: he and 
his critick were afterwards friends; and in 
one of his latter works he praifes Dennis as 
equal to Baileau in poetry^ andftipericr to hiin 
in critical abilities. 



He 
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He feems to have been more delighted 
with praife than pained by cenfure, and, in- 
ftead of flackening, quickened, his career. 
Having in tw^o years produced ten books of 
Prince Arthur^ in two years more (1697) 
%Qi fent into the vsrorld King Arthur in twelve* 
The provocation was now doubled, and the 
refentff.ent of wits and criticks may be fup- 
pofed to have increafed in proportion. He 
found, however, advantages more than equi- 
valent to all their outrages; he was this year 
made one of the phyficians in ordinary to 
king William, and advanced by him to the 
honour of knighthood, with a prefent of a 
gold chain and a medal. 

The malignity of the wits attributed his 
knighthood to his new poem ; but king Wil- 
liam was not very ftudious of poetry, and 
Blackmore perhaps had other merit: for ..he. 
fays in his Dedication to Alfred^ that be had^ 
a greater part in the fuccejfton of the boufe of 
Hanover than ever be had boajled. 

What Blackmore could contribute to the 
Succeffion, or what he imagined hinofelf to- 
have contributed, cannot now be known. 
4 That 
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That he had been of confiderable ufe, I doubt 
not but he believed, for I hold him to have 
been very honeft; but he might eafily make 
a falfc eftimate of his own importance: thof^ 
whom, their virtue reftrains from deceiving 
others, are often difpofed by their vanity to 
deceive themfelves. Whether he promoted 
the Succeffion or not, he at leaft approved it, 
and adhered invariably to his principles and. 
party through his whole life. 

His ardour of poetry ftill continued; and 
not long after (1700) he publiflied a P^ra- 
pbrqfs on the Book of yob^ and other parts of 
the Scripture. This performance Dryden, 
who purfued him with great malignity, lived, 
long enough to ridicule in a Prologue. 

The wits eafily confederated againft him, 
as Dryden, whofe favour they almoft all 
courted, was his profefled adverfary. He 
had befides given them reafon for refent- 
ment, as, in his Preface to Prince Arthur ^ 
he had faid of the Dramatick Writers almoft 
all that was alleged afterwards by. Collier; but 
Blackmore's cenfure was cold and. general, 

Collier'^ 
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Collier's was pcrfonal and ardent ; Blackmortf 
taught his reader to diflike, what Collief 
incited htra to abhor. ^ 

* In hi's Preface to King Arthur he cfftdeat-*' 
iFGiited to gain at leafl: one frieiid', and proi^ 
pitiated Congreve fey higher praife of his 
Mourning Bride than it has obtained front 
any other critick. 

The fame year he publifhed a Satire on 
Wir\ a proclamation of defiance which uhited 
the poefe almoft all againfl: him, and*'Whic& 
brought upon him lampoons and ridictiie 
from every fide. This he doubtlefs forefaw, 
and -evidently defpifed; nor fhould his dig- 
nity of mind be without its praife, had he" 
not paid the homage to greatnefs which he 
denied to genius, and degraded himfelf by 
conferring, that authority over the national- 
tafte, which he takes, from the poets, lipOiI' 
men of high rank and wide influence, but o5^ 
left wit, and not greater virtue. 

Here is again difcovered the inhabitant t>f 
Chcapfide, whofe head cannot keep his poetry- 
unmingled with trade. To hinder that in- 

telledtual 
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telledual bankruptcy which he afFedls to fear, 
he will erefl: a Bank for Witi 

In this J)beni he juftly cenfured Dryden*^ 
impurities, but praifed his potv^ers; though 
in a fubfequent edition he retained the fatire 
and omitted the praife. What was his reafori 
I know not ; Dryden was then lio longer iri 
his way; 

His head ftill teemed with heroick poetry; 
and (1705) he publiflied EU^a in ten books; 
I am afraid that the world was now weary 
of contending aboiit Blackmof e's herbes ; for 
I do not remember that by any author, feri-* 
0U8 or comical,- I have found Eli%a either 
praifed oir blamed. She dropped^ as it feems,* 
dead^born from thd prefs. It h fiever men- 
tioned, and was never feen by me till I bor-* 
rowed it for the pfefent occafion- Jacob 
lays, // is torridled^ and revifed for ariother 
impreJJUoni but the labour of rcvifion was 
thrown away^ 

From tlu8 tiilie he turned fome of his 
thoughts to the celebration of living charac- 
ters ; and wrote a poem on the Kit-cat Cliib^ 

Vol. III. G and 
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and Advice to the Poets bow to celebrate the 
Duke of Marlborough \ -but on occafion of 
another year of fuccefs, thinking himfelf qua- 
lified to give more inftruftion, he agaifi wrote 
a poem of Advice to a Weaver of Tapeftry), 
Steele was then publifhing the Tatler\ and 
looking round him for fomething at which 
he might laugh, unluckily lighted on Sir 
Richard's work, and treated it with fuch con- 
tempt, that, as Fenton obferves, he put an 
end to the fpecies of writers that gave Advice 
to Painters. 

Not long after (171 2) he publifhed Ow- 
tion^ a philofophical Poem^ which has been^ 
by my recommendation, inferted in the late 
coUedion. Whoever judges of this by any 
other of Blackmore's pierformances, will dtt 
it injury. The praife given it by Addifon 
(Spec. $29 J ^® ^^^ ^^^^ known fo be tran- 
fcribed ; but fome notice is due to the tefti- 
mony of Dennis, who calls it a " phitofo* 
" phical Poem, which has equalled that of 
*' Lucretius in the beauty of its verfification, 
" and infinitely furpaflcd it in the folidity 
** and ftrength of its rcafbning.'* 

Why 
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Why an author furpaffes himfelf, it is' na- 
tural to enquire. 1 have heard from Mr. 
Drapar, an eminent bookfeller, an account 
received by him from Ambrofe Philips, " That 
** Blackmore, as he proceeded in this poem^ 
" iaid his manufcript from time to time be- 
** fore a club of wits with whom he aflbciated; 
•* and that every man contributed, as he 
" could, cither improvement or corredion; 
** fodiat,'* faid Philips, " there are perhaps 
" no where in the book thirty lines together, 
*' that now ftand as they were originally 
" written.'' 

The relation of Philips, I fuppofe, was 
true; but when all reafonable, all credible 
allowance is made for this fiiendly revifion^ 
the author will ftill retain an ample dividend 
of praife; for to him muft always be afligned 
the plan of the work, the diftribution of 
its partsi the choice of topicks, the train of 
argument, and, what is yet more, the gene- 
ral predominance of philofophical judgement 
and poetical fpirit. Correction feldom effeds 
more than the fuppreflion of faults: a happy 
line, or a (ingle elegance, may perhaps be 
added ; but of a large work the general cha- 
G 2 rafter 
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•ra'£ler muft always remain; the original con- 
iljtution can be very little helped by local re* 
medies; inherent and radical dullnefs will 
.never be much invigorated by extrinlic ani- 
mation. 

ITiis poem, if he had written nothing elfe, 
would have tranfmitted him to pofterity 
among the firft favourites of the Englifh Mufe j 
.but to make verfes was his tranfcendent plea- 
fure, and as he was not deterred by cenfure, he 
was not fatiated with praife. . 

He deviated, however, fometimes into other 
tracks of literature, and condefcended to en- 
tertain his readers wuth plain profe. When 
the SpeElator Hopped, he confidered the polite 
\vorld as deftitute of entertainment; and in 
concert with Mn Hughes, who wrote every 
third paper, publiflied three times a week the 
Lay Monajlery^ founded on the fuppofition 
that fome literary men, whofe charaders are 
defcribed, had retired to a houfe in the coun-. 
try to enjoy philofophical leifure, and refolved 
to inftrud: the public, by communicating their 
difquilitions and amufements. Whether any 
real perfons were concealed under fiditioug 

names. 
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names, is not known. The hero of the club is 
one Mr. Johnfon ; fuch a conftellatioi> of ex- 
cellence, that his charafter fhall not Ire fup- 
prefled, though there is no great genius in tliQ 
defign, nor Ikill in the delineation. 

** The firft I Ihall name is Mr. Johnfon, a 

" gentleman that owes to Nature excellent 

" faculties and an elevated genius, and to in* 

^ duftry and application many acquired ac* 

" complifliments. His tafte is diftinguifhing, 

** juft and delicate ; his judgement clear, and 

" his reafon ftrong, accompanied with an 

" imagination full of fpirit, of great compafs,' 

" and ftored with refined ideas. He is a 

" critic of the firft rank ; and, what is hi» 

" peculiar ornament, he is delivered from the 

•* oftentation, malevolence, and fupercilious 

" temper^ that fo often blemifli men of that 

" charadler. His remarks refult firom the 

** nature and reafon of things, and arc formed- 

*^ by a judgement free, and unbiafled by the 

" authority of thofe who have lazily followed 

** each other in the fame beaten track of think** 

*' ing, and are arrived only at the reputation of 

" acute grammarians and commcntatonj ;^ 

^^ men, who have been copying ouc anotheo 

G 3 ** many 
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** many hundred years, without any improve— 
" ment ; or, if they have ventured farther^ 
** have only applied in a mechanical manner- 
" the rules of antient critics to modern writ- 
" ings, and with great labour difcovered no- 
" thing but their own want of judgement and 
" capacity. As Mr. Johnfon penetrates to 
" the bottom of his fubjed, by which means 
" his obfervations arc folid and natural, as 
*' well as delicate, fo his defign is always to 
*' bring to light fomcthing ufeful and orna- 
^* mental ; whence his character is the reverfe 
" to theirs, who have eminent abilities in in- 
** fignificant knowledge, and a great felicity in 
" finding out trifles. He is no lefs induflri- 
" ous to fearch out the merit of an author, 
** than fagacious in difceming his errors and 
" defeds ; and takes more pleafure in coqn^ 
*' mending the beauties than expofing the 
^' blemifhes of a laudable writing : like Ho-? 
" racci in a long work, he can bear fome de-* 
*' formities, and juftly lay them on the im-j 
" perfection of human nature, which is inca*9 
^* pable of faultlefs produdions. When an 
" excellent Drama appears in public, and by 
its intrinfic worth attracts a general applaufe, 
^* he i§ not flung with envy and fpleen ; nop 

" doea 
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*' does he exprefs a favage nature, in faftening 
" upon the celebrated author, dwelling upon 
** his imaginary defeds, and paffing over his 
*' confpicuous excellences. He treats all 
" writers upon the fame impartial foot ; and 
" is not, like the little critics, taken up entirely 
*t in finding out only the beauties of the an- 
" cient, and nothing but the errors of the mo- 
" dern writers. Neyer did any one exprefs more 
" kindnefs and good nature to young and unfi- 
** nifhed authors ; he promotes their interefts 
" proteds their reputation, extenuates their 
" faults, and fets off their virtues, and by his can- 
" dour guards them from the feverity of his 
" judgement. He is not like thofc dry critics, 
*' who are morofe becaufe they cannot write 
*' themfelves, but is himfelf mafter of a good vein 
^^ in poetry ; and though he does not often em- 
^* ploy it, yet he has fometimes entertained 
** his friends with his unpublifhed perform^ 
*^ ances.'* 

The reft of the Lay Monks feem to be but 
feeble mortals, in comparifon with the gigan- 
tic Johnfon ; who yet, with all his abilities, 
and the help of the fraternity, could drive the 
publiQation but to forty papers, which were 
Q 4 after- 
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afterwards colleded into a volume, and calletl 
in the title a Sequel to the SpeSators. 

Some years afterwards (171 6 and 1717) he 
publiflied two volumes of Eflays in profe, 
which can be commended only as they are 
written for the higheft and nobleft purpofe, 
the promotion of religion. Blackmore's profe 
is not the profe of a poet ; for It is languid, 
fluggifhj arid lifelefs ; his diction is neither 
daring nor exa£t, his flow neither rapid nor 
eafy, and his periods neither fmooth nor ftrong. 
His account of Wit will fhew with how little 
clearnefs he is content to think, and how little 
his thoughts are recommended by his Ian? 
guage. 

" As to its efficient caufe, Wit owes its pror 
" dudlion to an extraordinary and peculiar 
^' temperament in the conftitution of the pof- 
** feflbr of it, in which is found a- concuf- 
v" rence of regular and exalted ferments, and 
J' an affluence of animal fpirits, refined and 
.*' redlififid to a great degree of purity ; whence, 
f^ being endowed with vivacity, brightnefs, 
f^ and celerity, as well in their reflexions 
ti as 4ire(5 motions, they become proper in- 

^^ ftrunxent^i 
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^* ftruments for the fpritely operations of the 
** mind j by which means the imagination caii 
** with great , facility range the wide field of 
*^ Nature, contemplate an infinite variety' of 
** objects, and, by obferving the fimilitude anil 
" difagreement of their feveral qualities, fingle 
^ out and abftra£t, and then fuit and unite 
" thofe ideas which will beft ferve its purpofe^ 
** Hence beautiful allufions, furprifing meta- 
** j5hors, and admirable fentiments, are always 
ready at hand : and while the fancy is full 
of images collected from innumerable ol>. 
jeds and their different qualities, relations^ 
** and habitudes, it can at pleafure drefs a 
^•^ common notion in a ftrange but becoming 
*' garb; by which, as before obferved, the 
" fame thought will appear a new one, 
^* to the great cjelight and wonder of the heaxr 
*' er. Wliat we call genius refults from this 
^' particular happy complexion in the firft 
^' forrnation of the perfon that enjoys it, and 
*• is Nature's gift, but diverfified by various 
■^ fpecific characters and limitations, as ita 
f^ a<9:ive fire is blended and allayed by differ-^ 
" ent proportions of phlegm, or reduced and 
** regulated by the contrail of cppofite fer- 
^' mentSy therefore, as there happens in th« 



*' conx-T 
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" compofition of a facetious genius a greater 
*' or lefs, though ftill an inferior, degnee of 
"** judgement and prudence, one man of wit 
^' will be varied and diftinguiflied from ano^- 
^ then" 

In thefe Eflays he took little care to propi- 
tiate the wits ; for he fcorns to avert their ma-^ 
lice at the expence of virtue or of truth, 

** Several, in their books, have many far- 
** caftical and fpitefiil ftrokes at religion in 
** general ; while others make themfelves plea- 
*' fant with the principles of the Chriftian. 
" Of the laft kind, this age has feen a moit 
^ audacious example in the book intituled, 
•• j4 Tale of a Tub. Had this writing been 
*^ publifhed in a pagan or popifli nation, who 
" are juftly impatient of all indignity offered 
*' to the eftablifhed religion of their country^ 
" no doubt but the author would have received 
*' the punifhment he deferved. But the fate 
*' of this impious buffoon is very different; 
*' for in a proteflant kingdom, zealous of their 
** civil and religious immunities, he has not 
" only efcaped affronts and the effects of pu1>- 
" lie refentment, but has been carefled and 
" patronized by perfons of great figure, and 
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" of all denominations. Violent party-men, 
" who differed in all things befides, agreed in 
" their turn to fhew particular refpedt and 
*' friendfliip to this infolent derider of the 
" worfliip of his country, till at laft the re- 
*' puted writer is not only gone off with im-^ 
" punity, but triumphs in his dignity and pre- 
" ferment. I do not know that any inquiry 
" or fearch was ever made after this writing, 
" or that any reward was ever ofiered for 
" the difcovery of the author, or that the in- 
" famous book was ever condemned to be 
" burnt in public : whether this proceeds 
*' from the exceffive efteem and love that 
*' men in power, during the late reign, had for 
" wit, or their defeat of zeal and concern for 
** the Chriftian Religion, will be determined 
" beft by thofe who are beft acquainted mth 
^' their chara<3:er.'' 

In another place he fjpeaks with becoming 
abhorrence of a goMefs author who has bur- 
lefqued a Pfalm. This author was fuppofed 
to be Pope, who publifhed a reward for any 
one that would produce th6 coiner of the ac-» 
cufation, but never denied it ; and was after- 
. 5 wards 
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wards the perpetual and inceflant enemy of 
Blackmore, 

One of his Eflays is upon the Spleen, which 
is treated by him fo much to his own fatis- 
faSion, that he has publifhed the fame thoughts 
5h the fame words ; firft in the Lay Monojieryi 
then in the Eflay ; land then in the Preface 
ID a Medical Treartife on the Spleen, One 
paifage, whifeh I have found already twice, I 
will here exhibit, becaufe I think it better ima^ 
gined, and better exprefled, than could be ex-^ 
peded from the common tenour of his profe :» 

•* — 'As the feveral combinations of fplene-^ 
•* tic madnefs and folly produce an infinite 
** variety of irregular underftanding, fo the' 
" amicable accommodation and alliance be- 
*^ tween feveral virtues and vices produce an 
*' equal diverfity in the dilpofitions and man- 
^ ners of mankind ; whence it comes to pafs, 
** that as many monftrous and abfurd pro-* 
** dudtions are found in the moral as in the in- 
" telledual world. How furprifing is it to 
" obferve among the leaft culpable men, fome 
^* whofe minds are attracted by heaven an4 * 
" earth, with a* feeming equal force; fome 

^^ w^q 
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." who are proud of humility ; others who are 
** cenforious and uncharitable, yet felf-deay- 
" ing and devout ; fome who join contempt 
" of the world with fordid avarice; and others^ 
'* who preferve a great degree of piety, with 
" ill-nature and ungoverned paflions : nor are 
*' inftances of this inconfiftcnt mixture Icfs 
*' frequent among bad men, where we often, 
^' with admiration, fee perfons at once gene- 
" rous and unjuft, impious lovers of their 
*' country, and flagitious heroes, good-natured 
^' (harpers, immoral men of honour, and li- 
*' bertines who will fooner die than change 
^* their religion ; and though it is true that 
"repugnant coalitions of fo. high a degree 
" are found but in a part of mankind, yet 
" none of the whole mafs, either good or 
" bad, are intirely exempted from fome ab- 
** furd mixture." 

He about this time (Aug. 22, 1716) be- 
came one of the Eledts of the College of Phy- 
ficiansj and was foon after (0£t. i) chofen 
Ctnfor. He feems to have arrived late, what- 
ever was the reafon, at his medical honours. 

Having fuccccded fo well in his book on 

Crcatim^ by which he cftablilhed the gi-eat 

I principle 
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principle of all Religion, he thought his un- 
dertaking imperfeft, unlefs he likewife en- 
forced the truth of Revelation ; and for that 
purpofe added another poem on Redemption. 
He likewife wrote, before his Creation^ three 
books on the Nature of Man. 

The lovers of mulical devotion have al- 
ways wifhed for a more happy metrical ver- 
fion than they have yet obtained of the book 
of Pfalms; this wifh the piety of Blackmorc 
led him to gratify, and he produced (1721) 
a new Verjien of the Pfalms of Dayid^f tted /# 
the tunes ufed in Churches-, which, being re- 
commended by the archbifhops and many 
bifhops, obtained a licenfe for its admiffion 
into public worfhip; but no admifiion has itv 
yet obtained, nor has it any right to come 
where Brady and Tate have got pofleflion. 
Blackmore's name muft be added to thofe of 
many others, who, by the fame attempt, have 
obtained only the praife of meaning welL • 

He was not yet deterred from heroick poetry 3 
there was another monarch of this ifland, for 
he did not fetch his heroes from foreign coun- 
tries, whom he confidered as worthy of the 

Epic 
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Epic Mufe, and he dignified Alfred (17^3) 
with twelve books. But the opinion of the 
nation was now fettled ; a hero introduced by 
Blackmore was not likely to find either refjped 
or kindnefs ; Alfred took his place by EU%a 
in filenee and darknefs : benevolence was 
afliamed to favour, and malice was weary of 
infulting. Of his four Epic Poems, the firft 
had fuch reputation and popularity as enraged 
the critics ; the fecond was at leaft known 
enough to be ridiculed; the two laft had 
neither friends nor enemies. 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which if 
It feizes one part of a charafter corrupts all 
the reft by degrees. Blackmore, being de** 
Ijpifed as a poet, was in time negleSed as a 
phyfician; his practice, which was once mvi- 
dioufly gi'eat, forfook hiiii in the latter part of 
his life ; but being by nature, or by principle, 
averfe firom idlenefs, he employed his unwel- 
come leifure in writing books on phyfic, and 
teaching others to cure thofe whom he could 
himfelf cure no longer. I know not whether 
I can enumerate all the treatifes by which he 
has endeavoured to difFufe the art of healing; 
for there is fcarcely any diftemper, of dreads 

fill 
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ful name, which he has not taught his read^f 
how to oppofe. He has written on the 
fmall-pox, with a vehement invedive agaiiift 
inoculation; on confumptions, the fpleen, 
. the gout, the rheumatifm, the king's-evil^ 
the dropfy, the jaundice, the ftone, the dia- 
betes, and the plague^ 

Of thofe books, if I had read them. It 
could not be expefted that I fliould be able 
to give a critical account. I have been told 
that there is fomething in them of vexation 
and difcontent, difcovered by a perpetual at- 
tempt to degrade phyfick from its fublimity, 
and to reprefent it as attainable without much 
previous or concomitant learning. By the 
tranfient glances which I have thrown upon 
them, I have obferved an affefted contempt of 
the Ancients, and a fupercilious derifion of 
tranfmitted knowledge. Qf this indecent arro- 
gance the following quotation from his Preface 
to the Treatife on the Small-pox will afford a 
fpecimen; in which, when the reader finds^ 
what I fear is true, that when he was cenfui?-' 
ing Hippocrates he did not know the difference 
between aphortfm and apophthegm^ he will no( 
pay much regard to his determinations con-« 
cerning ancient learning. 

" At 
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As for this book of Aphorifms, it is 
like my lord Bacon's of the fame title, a 
" book of jells, or a grave coUedtion of trite 
" and trifling obfervations ; of which though 
*' many are true and certain, yet they fignify 
" nothing, and may afford diverlion, but no 
** inftrudtion ; moft of them being much in- 
** ferior to the fayings of the wife men of 
*' Greece, which yet are fo low and mean, 
" that we are entertained every day with 
" more valuable fentiments at the table-con- 
** verfation of ingenious and learned men." 

I am unwilling however to leave hini 
in total difgrace, and will therefore quote 
from another Preface a paflTage lefs repre- 
henfible. 



<c 



•* Some gentlemen have been difingenuous 
and unjuft to me, by wrefting and forcing 
" my meaning in the Preface to another book, 
** as if I condemned and expofed all learning, 
" though they knew I declared that I greatly 
" honoured and efteemed all men of fuperior 
" literature and erudition; and that I only 
*' undervalued falfe or fuperficial learning, 
" that fignifies nothing for the fervice of 
Vol. III. H « mankind; 
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J^ mankind; and that, as to phyfick, I ex-r 
^' prefsly affirmed that learning muft be joined 
^' with native genius to make a phyfician of 
^' the firft rank; but if thofe talents arefepa- 
** rated, I afferted, and do ftill infill, that a 
^^ man of native fagacity and diligence will 
^' prove a more able and ufeful pradtifer, 
" than a heavy notional fcholar, encumbered 
" with a heap of confufed ideas." 

He was not only a poet and a phyfician, 
but produced likewife a work of a different 
kind, ^ true and Impartial Hijiory of the Con-- 
Jpiracy againji iT///^ William, of glorious Me-^ 
mory^ in the Tear 1695. This I have never 
feen, but fuppofe it at leaft compiled with 
integrity. He engaged likewife in theological 
controverfy, and wrote two books againft the 
Arians ; Jujl Prejudices againji the Arian Hy- 
pothefis\ and Modern Arians unmqfked. Ano- 
ther of his works is Natural theology ^ or 
Moral Duties confidered apart from Poftive; 
withfome Obfervations on the Defrablenefs and 
Necejfity of a fupernatural Revelation. ' This 
was the laft book that he piibliflied. He left 
behind him The accompUfkcd Preacher ^ or en 
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lE.[fay upon Divine Eloquence \ which was 
printed after his death by Mr, White of Nay- 
Jand in Eifex, the miniiler who attended his 
deathbed, and teftified the fervent piety of 
his laft hours. He died on the eighth (£ 
Oftober, 1729, 
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BLACKMORE, by the unremitted en« 
mity of the wits, whom he provoked more by 
his virtue than his dulnefs, has been expofed 
to worfe treatment than he deferved; Ida 
name was fo long ufed to point every epi- 
gram upon dull writers, that it became at 
laft a bye- word of contempt ; but it deferves 
obfervation, that malignity takes hold only of 
his writings, and that his life pafled without 
reproach, even when his boldnefs of repre* 
henfion naturally turned upon him many eyes 
defirous to efpy faults, which many tongueg 
would have made hafte to publifh. But 
thofe who could not blame, could at leaft 
forbear to praife, and therefore of his pri-» 
vate life and domeftick charafter there aro 
no memorials. 

As an author he may juftly claim the ho^ 
nours of magnanimity, The inceflant attacks 
of his enemies, whether ferious or meny^ 
are never dlfcovered to have difturbed his 
quiet, or to have leflened his confidence in 
himfelf ; they neither awed him to filencQ 
jior XQ cautippj they neither pTOV9ked him 

to 
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to petulance, nor deprefled him to complaint* 
WTiile the diftribtttofs of literary fame were 
endeavouring to depreciate and degrade hiiii, 
he either defpifed or defied them, wrote on 
as he had written before, and never turned 
afide to quiet them by civility, or teprefs them 
by confutation* 

He depended with great fecurity on his 
own powers^ and perhaps was for that reafon 
left diligent in perufing books. His literature 
was> I think, but fmalL What he knew of 
antiquity, I fufpeS him to have gathered 
from modem compilers : but though he could 
Jiot boaft of much critical knowledge, his 
mind was ftored with general principles, and 
he left minute refearches to thofe whom he 
confidered as little minds* 

With this difpofition he wrote moft of his 
poems. Having formed a magnificent defign, 
he was carelefs of particular and fubordinate 
elegancies; he ftudied no niceties of verfifi- 
cation; he waited for no felicities of fancy; 
but caught his firft thoughts in the firft words 
in which they were prefented : nor does it 
appear that he faw heyoud his own perform- 
H 3 ances, 
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ances^ or had ever elevated his views to that 
ideal perfeftion which every genius bom to 
excel is condemned always to purfue^ and 
never overtake* In the firft fuggeftions of 
his imagination he acquiefced; he thought 
them good^ and did not i'eek for better. 

The poem on Creatio?i has, however, the 
appearance of more circiimfpedion; it wants 
neither harmony of numbers, accuracy of 
thought, nOr elegance of diGion : it has etthet* 
been written with great care^ or, what cannot 
be imagined of fo long a work, with fuch 
fclicit}^ as made care lefs neceflary. 

Its two conftituent parts are ratiocination 
^nd defcription. To realbn in verfe, is allows- 
cd to be difficult; but Blackmore not cnlj* 
reafons in verfe, but very often reaibns po- 
etically; and finds the art of uniting onia- 
ment with ftrength, and eafe with clofene&i 
This is a (kill which Pope might have con- 
deicended to learn from him, when he need- 
ed it lo much in his Moral Eflays. 

In his defcriptions, both of life and nature, 
the poet and the philolopher happily co-ope- 
rate} 
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rate ; truth is recommended by elegance, and 
elegance fuftained by truth. 

in the ftriifture imd order of the poeni, 
not only the greater parts are properly con- 
fecutive, but the didadiick and illuftrativd 
paragraphs are fo happily mingled, that la- 
bour h rfelieved by pleafure, and the attention 
is led on through a long fucceffion of varied 
excellence td the original pofition, the funda^ 
mental principle of wifdom and of virtue^ 



H 4 AS 
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AS the heroick poems of Blackmore are 
now little read, it is thought proper to infert, 
as a fpecimen from Prince Arthur^ the fong 
of Mopas mentioned by Molineux. 

But that which Arthur with .moft plestfure 

heardj 
Were noble ftrains, by Mopas fung the bard. 
Who to his harp in lofty verfc began. 
And through the fecret maze of Nature Van. 
He the great Spirit fung, that all things fill'd. 
That the tumultuous waves of Chaos ftill'dj 
Whofe nod difpos*d the jarring feeds to .peace. 
And made the wars of hoftile Atoms ccafe* 
All Beings we in fruitful Nature find. 
Proceeded from the great Eternal Mind; 
Streams of his unexhaufted fpring of power. 
And cherifh^d with his influence, endure. 
He fpread the pure cerulean fields on high. 
And arch'd the chambers of the vaulted fky. 
Which he, to fuit their glory with their height, 
Adorn'd with globes, that reel, as drunk with 

ligj?t. 
His hand direfted all the tuneful fpheres. 
He turn'd their orbs, and polifliM all the ftars. 
He fiird the Sun's vaft lamp with golden light. 
And bid the Xilver Moon adorn the night. 

He 
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He fprcad the airy Ocean without ftiores. 
Where birds are wafted with their feather'd oars. 
Then fung th« bard how the light vapours rife 
Fripm the warm earth, and cloud the fmiling Ikies. 
He fung how fome, chilPd in their airy flight. 
Fall fcatter'd down in peafly dew by night. 
How fome, rais'd higher, fit in fecret fleams 
On the reflefted points of boundiBg beams; 
Till, chiird with cold, they fhade th' etherial plain. 
Then on the thirfty earth dcfccnd in rain. 
, How fome, whofe parts a flight contexture ftiow. 
Sink hovering through the air, in fleecy fnow. 
How part is Ipun in fiiken threads, and clings 
Entangled in the graf& in glewy ftrings. 
How others fliamp to ftones, with rufliing found 
Fall from their cryftal quarries to the ground. 
How fome are laid in trains, that kindled fly 
In harmlefs fii'es by night, about the (ky. 
How fome in winds blow with impetuous force. 
And carry ruin where they bend their courfe: 
"While fome confpire to form a gentle breeze. 
To fan the air, and play among the trees. 
How fome, enrag'd, grow turbulent and loud> 
Pent in the bowels of a frowning cloud; 
That cracks, as if the axis of the world 
Was broke, and heaven's bright towers were 

downwards hurled. 
He fung how earth's wide ball, at Jove's command. 
Did in the midft on airy columns fl:and. 
And how the foul of plants, in prifon held. 
And bouad with fluggifh fetters, lies conceal'd, 

Tili 
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Till with the Spring's warm beams, almoft releaff 
From the dull weight, with which it lay oppreflr,' 
Its vigour l^rc^dsi and makes the teeming e^rth 
Heave up, and labour with the fproiifting birth: 
TKe a<5tivc fpirit freedom feeks in vain^ ^'■ 
It only works and twifts a ftronger chain; 
Urging its prifon*s fides to break Jt way. 
It m^kcs that wider, where 'tis forced to ftay : 
Till, having formed its living hoiift, it rears 
Its headi and in a tender plant apj^ears. 
Hence fprings the oak, the beauty 6f the grove; 
Whofe (lately trtink fierce ftorms can fcarcely nnfove; 
Hence grows the cedar^ hence the fv^elling vine 
Does round the elm its purple cluftef^ twine. 
Hence painted flowers the finiling gai^dens blefs^ 
Both with their fragrant fcent and gaudy drefs^ 
Hence the white lily in full beauty grows. 
Hence the blue violet, and blufhihg rofe. 
He fung how fun-beams brood upon tlie earth. 
And in the glebe hatch fuch a numerous birth ; 
Which way the genial warmth in Summer fl:orms 
Turns putrid vapours to a bed of worms j 
How rain, transformed by this pfolifick power. 
Falls from the clouds an animated (hower. 
He fung the embryo's growth within the womb^. 
And how the parts theii" various fhapes affume. ' . 
With what rare art the Wondrous ftrufture'a 

wrought. 
From one crude mifs to fuch peffediioii brought | 
That no part ufelefs, none mifplac'd we fee, 
None are forgot, and more would mohftrous *be/' 
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^TpHE brevity with which I am to write 
^ the account of ELISHA FENTON 
is not the efiFe£t of indifference or negligence, 
I have fought intelligence among his relation^ 
in his native county, but have not obtained it. 

He was born near Newcaftle in Stafford- 
fliire, of an ancient family, whofe eftate was 
very confiderable ; but he was the youngeft of 
twelve children, and being therefore neceffarily 
deflined to fome lucrative employment, was 
fent firft to fchool , and afterwards to Cambridge j 
but, with many other wife and virtuous men, 
who at that time of difcord and debate con- 
fulted confcience, whether well or ill informed, 
more than intereft, he doubted the legality of 
the government, and, refufing to qualify 
himfelf for publick employment by the oaths 
rec^^uired, left the uuiverfity without a de- 
4 g^eej 
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gree; but I never heard that the enthufiafm of 
oppofition impelled him to feparatioi^ from 
the church. 



By this pprverfenefs of integrity he was 
drifVen out ia commoner of Nature, excluded 
from the regular modes of profit and pro- 
fperity^ and rieduced to pick up a livelihood 
uncertain and fortuitous; but it muft be re- 
membered that he kept his name unfullied, 
and never fuffered himfelf to be reduced, like 
too many of the fame fed:, to mean arts 
and difhonourable fllifts. Whoever mentioned 
Fenton, mentioned him with hon9ur. 

The life that pafles in penury, muft necef- 
farily pafs in obfcurity. It is impoffible to 
trace Fenton from year to year, or to dif- 
cover whq,t m^ans he ufed for his fupport. 
He was a while fqcretary to Charles earl of 
Orrery in Flandefs, and tutor to his young 
fon, who afterwards mentioned him with 
great efteem and tendernefs. He was at one 
time afliftant in the fchool of Mr. Bonwicke 
in Surrey ; and at another kept a fchool for 
himfelf at Sevenoaks in Kent, which he 
brought into reputation; but was perfuaded 

to 
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to leave it (1710) by Mr. St. John, with 
prcmifes of a more honourable employment. 

His opinions, as he was a Nonjuror, feem 
not to have been remarkably rigid. He 
wrote with great zeal and afFedion the praifes 
of queen Anne, and very willingly and libe- 
rally extolled the duke of Marlborough, when- 
he was (1707) at the height of his glory* 

He exprefled ftill more attention to Marl- 
borough and his family by jn elegiac Paftoral 
on the marquis of ^landford, which coul4 
be prompted only by refjpedt or kindnefs; for 
neither the duke nor dutchefs defired the 
praife, or liked the coft of patronage. 

• The elegance of his poetry entitled him to 
the company of the wits of his time, and 
the amiablenefe of his manners made him 
loved wherever he was knov/n. Of his 
friendfhip to Southern and Pope there are 
lafting monuments. He publiflied in 1707 
a coUedion of poemst 

\ By Pope he was once placed in a ftation 

that might have been of great advantage, 

I y Craggs, 
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Craggs, when he was advanced to be fecre- 
tary of ftate (about 1 720)^ feeling his own 
want of literature, defired Pope to procure 
him an inftrudtor, by whofe help he might 
fupply the deficiencies of his education. Pope 
recommended Fenton, in whom Craggs found 
all that he was f^eking. There was now a 
profpedt of eafe and plenty; for Fenton had 
merit, and Craggs hjwj generofity: but thfl 
fmall-pox fuddenly put an end to the pleafmg 
expedation. 

When Pope, after the great fuccefs of his 
Iliad^ imdertook the Odji/fey^ being, as it 
feems, weary of tranflating, he determined 
to engage auxiliaries. Twelve books he took 
to himfelf, and twelve he diftributed between 
Broome and Fenton: the books allotted to 
Fenton were the firft, the fourth,^ the nine- 
teenth, and the twentieth. It is obfervable 
that he did not take the eleventh, which he 
had before tranflated into blank vcrfe, neither 
did Pope claim it, but committed it to Broome. 
How the two affociates performed their parts 
is well known to the readers of poetry, who 
have never been able to diftinguifli their books 
from thpfe of Pope. 

In 
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In 1713 was performed his tragedy of 
Mariamney to which Southern^ at whbfe houfe 
it was writtenj^ is faid to have contributed 
fuch hints as his theatrical experience fiip- 
plied. When it was fhewn tp Gibber it wa4 
rejedled by him, with the additional info- 
lence of advifing Fenton to engage himfelf 
in fome . employment of honeft labour, by 
which he might obtain, that ftipport which he 
could never hope from his poetry. The play 
was adied at the other theatre; and the brutal 
petulance of Gibber was confuted, though 
perhaps not fhamed, by general applaufe. 
Fenton's profits are faid to have amounted to 
near a thoufand pounds, with which he dLF- 
charged a debt contraded by his attendance 
at court 

Fenton fefems to have had fome peculiat 
fyftern of verfification. Mnriamne is written 
in lines of ten fyllables^ with few of thofe 
redundant terminations which the drama not 
bnly admits but requires, is more nearly ap- 
proachmg to real dialogue* The tenor of 
his verfe is fo uniform that it cannot be 
thought cafual ; and yet upon what principle 
he fo cbriftrufted it, \i diflScult to difcover. 

Vol, IIL I The 
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The mention df his play brings to my 
mind a very trifling occurrence: FentOft was 
one day in the cortipany of Drodme his aflb- 
ciate,. and Ford a clergy mail, at that time 
too well known, whole abilities, Infteid of 
furnifibing convivial merriment to the volup- 
tuous and diflblute, might have enabled him 
to excel among the virtuous and the v^ife. 
They determined all to fee the Merry Wives 
</* Wind/or^ which w?is a£led that night; and 
renton, as a dramatick poet, took them to 
the ftage-door; where the door-keeper en- 
quiring who thty were, ttra^ told that they 
were three very neceflary men. Ford, Broome, 
and Fenton. The. name in the play^ which 
Pope reftored to Brook^ was then Broome^ 

It was perhaps after his play that he un- 
dertook to revife the puhduation of Milton's 
Poems", which, as the author neither wrote 
the original copy nor correded die prefs, was 
fuppofed capable of amendment To this 
edition he prefixed a fhort and elegant account 
of Milton^s life, vmtten at once with tender- 
nefs and integrity. 

He publifhcd likewife (1729) a very fplen- 

did edition of Walkr, with notes often ufe- 

2 ' . ful. 
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fuU pftetl entert^iniogi but too much extend- 
ed hj long quotations from Clarendon. lUuf- 
tr^tions drawn from a bool^ fo eafily cpnfuite4, 
ihoiild be made by reference rather than 
teanfcriptiom 

- The latter part of his life was cabn and 
jpleafant. The relift of Sir William Trumbal 
inyited him ^ by Pope's recommendation, to 
(educate her fo^j whom he firft inf)ru<3;ed ajc 
hom0^ and then attended tq Cambridge. The 
Jady afterwards de]ta|ned him with her as the 
aud^Q^ of her accounts, ^e often wan;^ 
dered to jLondon^ and amufed himfelf witlj^ 
^e ^tiiive^ition of his friends. 

He died in 1730, at Eafttiampftead in 
^erkiiidre, the feat of the lady trumbal j 
and Pope, who had been always hi$ Iriend^ 
tionoured him with an /e|)itaph, iq^; wliich h& 
t^^bwed the two firfk tines from Craihaw^ 

FentOn was taU and bulky, mcllQed to 
corpulencei which he did not lefleij by mucb 
cxercifd; for he wis very fluggifli and leden- 
tary, rofe late, and when he had riferi, fat 
down to his book or papers^ A woman, 
I 2 that 
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that oncie waited on him in a lodging, tol4 
him, as fhe faid, that he would lie a-^edy and 
he fed with afpoon. This, however, was not 
the worft that might have been prognofti^ ' 
cated; for Pope fays, in his Letters, that be 
died of indolence \ but his immediate diftemper 
was the gout. ' 

Of his morals and his cdnverfation th^ 
account is uniform: he was never named bift 
with praifp and fondnefs, as a man in the 
higheft degree amiable and excellent. Such 
was the character given hini by the earl of 
Orrery, his pupil; fiich is the teftimony of 
Pope*, and fuch were the fuffrages of all who 
could boaft of hi& acquaintance. 

By a former writer of his Life a ftory is 
told, -which ought not to be forgotten. He 
iifed, ill the latter part of his time, to paj^ 
his relations in the country an yearly vifit. 
At an entertainment made for the family by 
his eldier brother, he obferved that oile of his 
fitters, who had married unfortunately, wad 
abfent; and found, upon enquiry, that dif- 
frefs had made her thought unworthy of 

• Spence. 

invitation^ 
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invitation. As fhe was at no great diflance, 
he refufed'tb fit at the table till fhe was called, 
and, when fhe had taken her place, was 
careful to fhew her particular attention. ^ 

His collection of poems is now to be cgn^ 
(idered. The ode to the Sun is written upon 
^ common plan, without uncommgn fenti-- 
ments; but its' greatefl fault is its length. 
No poem fiiould be long of which the pur-!- 
pofe is only to ~ftrike the * fancy, without 
enlightening the underflandirig by precept, 
ratiocination, pr narrative.. A blaze firft 
pleafes, and then tires the fight. 

Of Florelio it is fufficient to fay that it is 
an occjfional paftoral, which implies fome- 
tbing neither natui;al nor artificial, ndth^f 
comick nor fgrious, 

/The next ode is irregular, and therefore 
defedive. As the fentiments are pious, they 
pannot eafily be new; idt what can be added 
to topicks on which fucceflive ages have b6eh 
employed! ' ... 

Qf the Patiapbrafi gn Ifaiah nothing- very 
favpurable can be faid. Sublime and folemn 

\ 3 pro(Q 
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profe gains little by a change to blank verfe j 
and the paraphraft has deferted hifi^ original, 
fcj adraitting images not Afiatick, at leaft not 
judaicati: ; ' 

—— lleturning Peace, 
Dove-eyed, and rob'd in white— 

Of his petty poems fome are very trifline 

without any thing to be praifed either in the 

thotight or exprefiron. / He is unlucky in 

his competitions ; he tells* tHe fame idle tale 

Vith Congreve, and does not tell it To well. 

He tranflates from Ovid the fanie epiftle 

as Pope; but I ain afraid oot * w^^ eqiis^ 

happinefs. 

. . * . 
To examine hii peii^fdrmarices one by 6nt 

would be tedious. His tranflation from H6-, 
mer into blank verfe will find few readers, 
wlule another ^au be had in rhyme. Tha 
piece addrefled to Lambarde is no difagreeabie 
fpecimen of epiftolary poetry j and; his ode to 
the lord Gower ^as pronounced by Pope the. 
next ode in the Englifh language to Dryden's 
Cecilia. Fenton may be juftly ftyled an ex- 
cellent v^ifyer an^ a gdod poet» 

GAY, 
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JOHN GAY, defcendcd from an old fa-r 
mily that had been long in poffefBon of 
the manour of * Goldworthy in Devonfhire, 
was born in i6§8, at or near Bamftaple, 
Inhere he was educated by Mr, Luck, whd 
taught the fchool of that town with good rcr 
putation, ^^nd, a little before he retired from 
it, publifhed a volume of Latin and Englifh 
verfes. Under fuch a mafter he was likely, 
to form a tafte fpr poetry. Being bom with- 
out profpedk of hereditary riches, he was fent 
to London in his youth, and placed apprentice 
with a filk-mercer, 

l^ow long he continued behind the counter, 
pr with what degree of foftnefs and dexterity 
\it received and accommodated the ladies, as 
h^ pi^obably took no delight in telling it, is 

^ GoUnvortfy does not appear in xhtFillan. 

3 pot 
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not known. The report is, that he was foon 
weary of either the reftraint or fervility of his 
occupation, and eafily perfuaded his maft^r te 
difcharge him. 

The dutchefs of Monmouth, remark-^ 
able for inflexible perfeverance in her de-^ 
mand to be treated as a princefs, in 171 2 
to6k Gay into her fervice as fecretary : by 
t|ukting a fhop for fuch ftrvice, He might gaiu 
leifiire, but he certainly advanced little in the 
boaft of independence. Of his ieifure he 
ttSade fo good ufe, that he published next year 
ft poem on Rural Sports^ and inrcribed it to 
Mr. Pq>e, who was then lifing iaift into repu- 
tMson. Pope was pleafed with the honour; 
iMod when he became acquainted with Gay, 
-ioiffod fuqk attradions in his manners and coo^ 
tvsocfation, that he feems to have received him 
isito his inmoft confidence ; and ' a fiieodOnp 
was formed between them which lafted to 
their feparation by death, without any known 
^de^emefft <Hi either part. Gay was ti* ge-s 
'tieral favourite of *he whde affodattien of 
.wits; but they regarded feim as a play-fellow 
Tather "^sok a p»ttner, and treated Wtk \s4th 
niore fqndncfs than relpedt, 

Next 
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Next year he publiflied The Sbe^fhefd^^ 
Weei^fix EngUfli Pailorals, in which the images 
^re drlwn from reAl life, fuch as it appeaiB 
^mong the rufticks in parts of England r0»f)t€ 
from London. Steele in fome papefs.ojF the 
Guardian had praifed Ambrofe Philips, as the 
Paftoral writer that yielded only to Theocritus, 
Virgil, and Spenfer, ^^pe, who had atfo 
publkhed Paftorals, not pleafed to be over- 
looked, drew up a comparifon of his own 
compofitipns with thofe of Philips, in whioh 
he covertly gave himfelf the preference^ while 
lie.feenied to difowa it. JNot content with 
this, iie ^is fupppfed to have incited^- Cay. to 
write the Shepherd* si Wee%^ to fliew, thatil* it 
be neceflary to cppy nature with minutenefs, 
rural life muft be exhibited fuch as grgflhefs 
^hd ignorance havem^de it. So far the plan 
was reafonablej but the t^aft orals are intro-r 
duced by a J^roemcy written with fuch imita- 
tion as they could attain of obfolete language, 
and by confequence in a ftyle that was never 
Ijpokcn nor *mtten in any age or in any place. 

But the effed-of reality and truth became 
confpicuous, even when the intention was to^ 
fliew theni groveling and degraded, Thefe 

Paftorals 
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Paftorals became popular, and were read with 
delight as juft reprefentations of rural man- 
ners 3^nd occupations by thofe who had no in- 
tereft in the rivalry of the poets, nor know- 
][edge of the critical difpute, 

In 1713 he brought a comedy called 7>&? 
Wife of Bath upon the ftage, but it received no 
applaufe^ he pripted it, however; and feven? 
^een years after, having altei*ed it, an^, as he 
thought, adapted it more to the publick tafte, 
he offered it again to the town j but, thpugh 
he was fluflied with the fuccefs of the Beggars 
Qperaj had ^he moytifi^atioh to fee it again 

re 



In the laft year of queen Anhe*s life. Gay 
vas made fecretary tQ the earl of Clarendon, 
;i.rnbafla4or to the court of Hanover. This 
was a ftatipn that naturally gave him hopes 
pf kindnefs from every party j but the Quecn*s 
death put an end to her favours, and he ha^ 
dedicated his Sbepberas Week to Bolingbroke. 
which Swift confidered as the crime that ob- 
ftruded all kin.dnds &om the houfe of Ha^n 
povcr, 
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tie did not, however, otoit to Improve 
the right which his office had given him to 
the notice of the royal family. On the 
arrival of the princefs of Wales he wrote a 
poem, and obtained fo much favour that both 
the Prince and Princefs went to fee his What 
d'ye call ity 2l kind of mock-tragedy, in which 
the images were comick, and the adion 
grave ; fo that, as Pope relates, Mr. Cromwell, 
who could not hear what was faid, was at a 
iofs how to reconcile the laughter of the au* 
dience with the folemnity of the fcene. 

Of this performance the value certainly is 
but little; but it was one of the lucky trifles 
that give pleafure by novelty, and was fo 
much favoured by the audience that envy 
appeared againft it in the form of criticifm; 
and Griffin a player, in conjundtion with Mr. 
Theobald, a man afterwards more remark- 
able, produced a pamphlet called the Key to 
the What cTye call it; which, fays Gay, calls 
me a blockhead ^ and Mr. Pope a knave. 

But Fortune has always been inconftant. 
Not long afterwards (171 7) he endeavoured 
to entertain the town with Three Hours after 

Mar^ 
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Marri^e ; a comedy written^ as thfife is 
fufl&cient rcafon for believing^ by the joint 
afiift^nce of Pope and Arbuthnot Ong purf 
pojTe of it was to bring into eontempt Dr* 
Woodward the Foffiliftj a man ncH really .ot 
juftly ,?pnj;en\ptiblc. It had the fate which 
fuch outrages deferve : the fcene in which 
Woodward W4§ direftly aod apparently ridi- 
culed, by the introduftiQ» of a luuratny and 
a crocodile, difgufted. the audiepce^ and the 
performance was driven off the ftage with 
general condemnation* 

Q(^j 15 reprefented as a man eafdy incited 
to jbope^ and deeply deprefled when his hopes 
were difappointed. This is not tlje charadtet 
of ^ herp ; but it may naturally fupply fome* 
thing more ge»er^liy welcome, a foft and civil 
cjoaipanion. Whoever is »pt to hope good 
from others is diligent to pleafe t|^em \ but \iA 
that believes his powers ftrong enough to force 
their own way, commonly tries j^j U> pleajfe 
himfelf. 

He had been Timple enough toWagine tjhat 
thofe who Jaughed at the What aye call it 
would raife the fortune of its ai^thor j an4 

find-^ 
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finding nothing done, funk into dejedion# 
His friends endeavoured to divert him. The 
earl of Burlington fent him (171 6) into De-r 
vonfliire ; the year after, Mr. Pulteney took 
him to Aix; and in the following year lord 
Harqourt invited him to his feat, where, dur*- 
ing his vifit, the two rural lovers were killed 
with lightning, as is particularly told in Pete's 
Letters. 

Being now generally known, he publifhed 
(1720) his Poems by fubfcription with fuch 
fuccefs, that he raifed a thouland pounds ; and 
called his friends to a confultation, what uf^ 
might be beft made of it. Lewis, the fteward 
of lord Oxford, advifed him to intruft it to the 
funds, and live upon the Intereft ; Arbuthnot 
bad him intruft it to Providence, and live upon 
the principal; Pope direded him, and was 
feconded by Swift, to purchafe an annuity. 

Gay in that difaftrous year * had a prefent 
from young Craggs of fome South-fea-ftock, 
and once fuppofed himfelf to be mafter of twenty 
thoufand poimds. His friends perfuaded him 
to fell his fliare ; but he dreamed of dignity 

• Spence. 

and 
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Jmd iplendour, and could not bear to obfl:ru<3b' 
his own fortune. He was then importuned 
to fell as much as would purchafe an hundred 
iEi year for life, wbicbj fays Fenton, will make 
you Jure of a clean Jhi ft andajhoulder ofmuttoft 
every day. This cotmfel was rejected j thfe 
profit and principal were loft, and Gay funk 
imder the calamity fo low that his life became 
in danger* 

fey tiie care of his friends, among whom 
JPope appears to have fliewn particular tender- 
nefs, his health was reftored ; and, returning 
to his ftudies, he wrote a tragedy called The 
Captives^ which he was ihvited to read before 
the princefs of Wales. When the hour camej 
he faw the princefs dnd her ladies all in ex-^ 
jpefiatioh, knd advancing with reverence^ too 
great for any other attention, ftumbled at a 
ftool, and falling forwards, threw down a 
weighty Japan fcreen. The princefs ftarted, 
the ladies fcreamed, and po6r Gay aftef- all 
the difturbance was ftill to rfcad his play, 

The fate of 'The Captives * I know hot j 
but he now thought himfelf in favour, and 

• It was afted a*t Driiiy-Lane in 17^3. 

under- 
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bridcrtook (1726) to write a volume of Fdble^ 
for the improvement of the young dukp of 
Cumberland. For this he is faid to have 
been promifed a reward, which he had 
doubtlefs magnified with all the wild expec* 
tations of indigence and vanity. 

Next year the Prince and ?riricefs beci^rti* 
King and Queen, and Gay was to be great 
and happy; but upon the fettlemcnt df the 
houfehold he found himfelf appointed geti* 
tleman ufher to the princefs Louifa. By this 
offer he thought himfelf infulted, and fent a 
meflage to the Queen, that he was too old 
for the place. There feem tt) have been 
many machinations employed afterwards in 
his favour; and diUgent court was paid to 
Mrs. Howard, afterwatds countefs of Suffolk, 
who was much beloved by the King and 
Queen, to engage her intereft for his promo- 
tion; but folicitations, verfes, and flatteries 
were thrown away; the lady heard them, 
and did nothing* 

All the paiii which he fUffered jfrom the 
neglea, or^ as he perhaps ternied it, the in-* 
gratitude of the court, may be fuppofed to 

Vol* III. K have 
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have been driven away by the unexampled 
fuccefs of the Beggars Opera. This play, 
.written in ridicule of the mufical. Italian 
Drama, was firft offered to Gibber and his 
brethren at Drury-Lane, and rejeded; it 
being then carried to Rich, had the effeft, as 
xAras ludicroufly faid, of making Gay rich^ and 
Rich gay. 

Of t]jis lucky piece, as the reader cannot 
but wifhto know the original and progrefs, 
I have inferted the relation which Spencef has 
given in Pope's words. 

" Dr. Swift had been obferving once to 
" Mr. Gay, what an odd pretty fort of a 
^ thing a Newgate Paftoral might mak^ 
** Gay was inclined to try at fuch a thing 
^* for fome timej but afterwards thought it 
" would be better to write a comedy on the 
^^ fame plart. This was what gave rife to 
" the Beggars Opera. He began on it; 
^* and when firft he mentioned it to Swift, 
" the Dodor did not much like the projeft. 
*' As he carried it on, he fhewed what he 
♦* wrote to both of us,- and tve ilow-and- 
" then gave a cprreiSion, or a word or two 
• .. •« of 
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** bf advice; but it was wholly oF Ms own 
** writing. — ^When it was done^ neither of 
** Us thought it would fue^feed.— ^We fhewed 
**• it to Congreve; who; ti^tet reading it over, 
^ faid^ It would feither take greatly, or be 
** damned confoundedly.-*— Wei were all^ at 
*^ the firft night of it, in great tinceftaiiity 
** of the event; till we wete very iftuch en- 
^* couraged by overhearing the duke of Ar- 
** gyle, who fat in the htxi box tb iis, fay, 
•* ^It v^rill do — ^it ihiift do! I fee it iii the eyes 
** of them.' This wis a good while befote 
^* the firft AGt was over^ and fo gave tis eafe 
** foon; for that duke (befides his own good 
•* tafte) has a particular knack, as afty One 
^ now- living, in difcovering the tafte of the 
** publick. He was quite right in this, 
^^ as Ufualj the good nature of the audience 
** appeared ftfongef and ftf Oiigfef every id:, 
*• arid eiided iii a clatnoUr of applaufe.'* 

Its reception is thus recorded in the notes 
to the Dunciad: 

•* This piece ivaS deceived with gf-6at^ ap^ 

*• plaufe than was ever known. Befides be-* 

^ ing a^ed in London fi^ty-thrie day* 

KL 2 " without 
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" without interruption, and renewed the 
" next feafon with equal applaule, it fpread 
" into all the great towns of England ; was 
^*. played in many places to the thirtieth ancj 
" fortieth time ; at Bath and Briftol fifty, &c» 
" It made its progrefs into Wales, Scotland, 
" and Ireland, where it was performed twen- 
" ty-four days fucceflively. The ladies car- 
" ried about with them the favourite fongs 
** of it in fiins, and houfes Were furniflied 
'" with it in fcreens. The fame of it was 
" not confined to the author only. The 
" perfon who a£ted Polly, till then obfcure, 
" became all at once the favourite of the 
*' town; her pidures were engraved, and 
" fold in great numbers; her Life written, 
" books of letters and verfes to her pub- 
** liflied, and pamphlets made even of her 
" fayings and jefts. Furthermore, it drove 
** out of England (for that feafon) the Italian 
" Opera, which had carried all before it for. 
** ten years.'* 

Of this performance, when it was printed, 
the reception was different, according to the 
different opinion of its readers. Swift com- 
mended it for the excellence of its morality, 

as 
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as a piece xhdX placed all kinds of vice in the 
Jlrongeji and mojl odious light \ but others, and 
among them Dn Herring, afterwards arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, cenfured it as giving 
encouragement not only to vice but to crimes, 
by making a highwayman the hero, and 
difhufling him at laft impuniflied. It has 
been even faid, that after the exhibition 
of the Beggar s Opera the gangs of robbers 
were evidently multiplied. 

Both thefe decifions are furely exaggerated. 
The play, like many others, was plainly 
written only to divert, witliout any moral 
purpofe, and is therefore not likely to do 
good; nor can it be conceived, without more 
fpeculation than life requires or admits, to 
be productive of much evil. Highwaymen 
and houfe-breakers feldom frequent the play- 
houfe, or mingle in any elegant diverfion; 
nor is it pollible for any one to imagine that 
he may rob with fafety, becaufe he fees Mac-' 
heath reprieved upon the ftage. 

This objedion however, or fome other 

rather political than moral, obtained fuch 

prevalence, that when Gay produced a fe- 

K 3 cond 
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cond part under the name of Polly ^ it wa^ 
prohibited by the Lord Ghamberlain ; and hq 
was forced to recpmpenfe his repulfp by 4 
fubfcription^ which is faid to have bcpn fo 
liberally beftowed, that what he called op-r 
pr^flion ended in profit. The* publication 
wa§ fo much favoured, that though the: firft 
part gained him four hundred poundsi near 
thrice as much was the profit of the fecpnd; 

He received yet another recon^penfe for 
this fuppofed hardfliip, in the affectionate at- 
tention pf the duke and dutchefs of Queenf- 
berry, into whqfe houfe he was taken, and 
with whom he ps^ffed the remaimng part of 
his life* Tphe* duke,^ confidering his w^nt of 
fKconomy, undertook the management of hi?; 
pioney, and gave it to him as he wanted it^ 
But it is fuppofed that the difcountenance , of 
the Court funk deep into his heart, and gav? 
him more difcontent than the applaufes or. 
tendernefs of his friends could overpower. 
He foon fell into his old diftemper, aii 
habitual colick, and languifhed, though with 
many intervals of eafe and cheerfulnefs, till 
I violent fit at kft feized him, and hurried 

^ Spence. 

him 
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him to the grave, as Arbuthnot reported, 
with more precipitance than he had ever 
known. He died on the fourth of Decem- 
ber 1732, and was buried in Weftminfter 
Abbey. The letter-which brought an account 
of his death to Swift was laid by for fome 
days unopened, becaufe when he received it 
he wa» impreft with the preconception of 

fome misfortune, 

I- 

After his death was publifhed a fecond vo* 
iume of Fables more political than the former. 
His opera of AcbiHeswz^ afted, and the pro-^^ 
fits were given to two widow fillers, who 
inherited what he left, as his lawful heirs j 
for he died without a will, though he had ga- 
thered* three thoufand pounds. There have 
appeared likewife under his name a comedy 
called the Bijlrejt Wtfe^ and' the J^ehearfal at 
Qotbamy a piece of Rumour. 

The charafter given him by Pope* is this, 
ihat he was a natural man^ without defiguy 
who /poke what he thought^ and jujl as he 
fi^Qugbt it I and that he was of a timid temper^ 

K 4 anO' 
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and fearful of giving offence to the great \ 
which caution however^ fays Pope, was of 
XiO availt 

As a poet, he cannot be rated very high. 
He was, as I once heard a female critick 
remark, of a lower order* He had not in any 
great degree the mens dhiniorj the dignity 
of genius. Much however muft be allowed 
to the author of a new fpecies of compofi- 
tion, though it tie not of the higheft kind. 
We owe to Gay the Ballad Opera j ji mode 
of comedy which 9,\ fi|il was fuppofe4 to 
delight pnly by its .npv(?lty, but has now by 
the experience of half 9, century been found 
fo well fu:commodated to the difpofition of 
a popular audience, tbat it is likely to keep 
long ppfleifioa of the ftage. W|iether this 
f^ew drama was the prpdudt of judgement or 
pf luck, the praife oi it muft be given tq 
the inventor^- and there are many writers 
yead with moje reverence, to whom fuch me*^ 
fit of originality cannot be attributed. 

His firft performance, the Rural Sports^ 
is fuch as was eaiily planned and executed ; 
|t ij5 ngver contemptible, nor ever excellent, 

The 
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The Fan is one of thofe mythological fiftions 
which antiquity delivers ready to the hand; 
but which, like other things that lie open to 
every one's ufe, are of little' value. The at- 
tention naturally retires from a new tale of 
Vgaus, Diana, and Minerva. 

His Fables feem to have been a favourite 
work} for, having publifhed one volume, he 
left another behind him. Of this kind of 
Fables, the authors do not appear to have 
formed any diftihft or fettled notion. Phas-- 
drus evidently confounds them with Tl?/?/, and 
Gay both with Tales and Allegories. A 
Fable or Apologue^ fuch as is now under con- 
fideration, feems to be, in its genuine ftate, 
a narrative in which beings irrational, and 
fometimes inanimate, arbores loquunttir^ non 
tantiim fera^ are, for the purpofe of moral 
inftrudtion, feigned to aft and fpeak with 
human interefts and paflions. To this de- 
fbriptlon the compofitions of Gay do not 
always conform. For a Fable he gives now 
and then a Tale or an Allegory; and from 
fome, by whatever name they may be called, 
it will be difficult to extraft any moral prin-- 
fiple. They are, however, told with live-y 

linefsj 
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linefs; the verfification is finooth, and the 
diftion, though now-and-then a little con'^ 
ftrained by the meafure gx the rhynie, is ge-? 
ner^Iy happy, 

To Trivia may be allowed all that it claims; 
It is fpritely, various, and pleafant. The 
fubjeft is of that kind which Gay was by 
nature qualified to adorn; yet fomc of his 
decorations may be juftly wifhed away. An 
hoacft blackfmith might have done for Patty 
what is performed by Vulcan. The appear- 
^tnce of Cloacina is n^ufepus and fuperfluous ]| 
a fhoeboy could have b^en produced by the 
cafual cohabitation of mere mortals. Horace's 
rule is broken in both cafes; t][\ere is no dig-r 
nus vhuUce nodus ^ no difficulty that required 
any fupernatural inteipofition. A patten may 
be made by the i^ammer of a mortal,^ and a 
baftard may be dropped by a human ftrum-s 
p^t. On great occafions, and on imall, tha 
mind is repelled by ufeleis and apparent 
fahyiood* 

Of his little Poems the publick judgcmeixt 

fecms to be right; they are aeither much 

efteemed, no^ totally defpifed. Thofe that 

a plea% 
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pleafe leaft are the pieces to which Gulliver 
gave occafion; for who can much delight in 
the echo of an unnatural fidion? 

Dione is a counterpart to Amynta^ and 
Pqftor Fidoy and other trifles of the fame 
Jcind, eafily imitated, and unworthy of imi- 
tation. What the Italians call comedies from 
a happy conclufion, Gay calls a tragedy from 
a mournful event, but the ftyle of the Italians 
and of Gay is equally tragical. There is 
fomething in the poetical Arcadia fo remote 
from known reality and fpeculative poflSbility, 
that we can never fupport its reprefentation 
through a long work. A Paftoral of an hun- 
dred lines may be endured; but who will 
hear of fheep and goats, and myrtle bowers 
and purling rivulets, through five ads ? Such 
fcenes pleafe Barbarians in the dawn of lite- 
rature, and children in the dawn of life; but 
\vill be for the moft part thrown away, as 
men grow wife^ aiid nations grow learned* 
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QF GEORGE GRANVILLE, or as 

others write Gfeenvilk^ or Grenvtlle^ af- 
terwards lord Landfdown of Biddeford in the 
county of Devon, leis is known than his 
tiame and rank might give reafon to expedt* 
He was bom about 1667, the fon of Ber- 
nard Greenville, who was entrufted by Monk 
with the moft private tranfadlions of the 
Reftoration, and the grandfon of Sir Bevil 
Greenville, who died in the King*s caufe, at 
the battle of Landfdowne. 

His early edu<iation w^s fuperintended by 
Sir William Ellis; and his progrefs was fuch^ 
that before the age of twelve he was fent to . 
Cambridge, where he pronounced a copy of 
his own verfes to the princefs Mary d'Efte of 
Modena, then dutchefs of York, w^en fhe 
vifited the univerfity. 

At 
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At thea cceffion of king James, being now 
at eighteen, he again exerted his poetical 
powers, and addrefled the new monarch in 
three fliort pieces, of which the firft is pro- 
fane, and the two others fuch as a boy might 
be expeded to produce; but he Was com- 
mended by old Waller, who perhaps was 
pleafed to find himfelf imitated, in fix lines, 
which, though they begin with nonfenfe and 
end with dulnefs, excited in the young author 
a rapture of acknowledgement, in numbers 
fucb as V^dWtrsfelf might ufe. 

It was probably about this time that he. 
wrote the poem to the earl of Peterborough, 
upon his accomplijijment of the duke qf York*s 
marriage with the princefs of Modena, whofe 
charms appear to have gained a ftrong pre- 
valence over his imagination, and Upon whom 
npthing ever has been charged but imprudent 
piety, an intemperate and mifgurded zeal for 
the propagation of popery* 

However faithful Granville might have 

been to the King, or however enamoured of 

the Queen, he has left no reafon for fup- 

pofing that he approved either the artifices or 

4 the 
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the violence with which the King's religion 
was infinuated or obtruded. He endeavour^ 
ed to be true at once to thef King and to the 

Church. 

Of this regulated loyalty he has tranfmit* 
ted to pofterity a fufficient proof, in the lettct- 
which he wrote to his father about a motith 
before the prince of Orange landed. 

^* Mar, near Doncafter, Oa. 6^ 1 688. 

** To the honourable Mr. Barnard Gfarivilley 
" at the earl of Bathe's, St. Jaiiies's; 

"SIR, 

*' Your having no profped df obtaining a 
^' commiffion for me, can no way alter or 
*' cool my defire at this importarit jundCire 
" to venture my life, in fome manner or 
" other, for my King and my Country. 

*' I cannot bear living tinder ttie reprdacfi 
" of lying obfcure and idle in a country re- 
*' tirement, when every man who ha$ the 
" Icaft fenfe of honour fhould be preparing 
^ for the field. 

Vol- IIL * L >^ You 
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" You may remember, Sir, with what r6- 
*' ludlance I fubmitted to your commands 
" upon Monmouth's rebellion, when no im- 
" portunity could prevail with you to permit 
*' me to leave the Academy : I was too young 
*' to be hazarded; but, give me leave to 
*^^ fay, it is glorious at any age to die for 
" one's country, and the fooner the nobler 
" the facrifice. 

. " I am now older by three years. My 
. *' uncle Bathe was not fo old when he was 
" left among the flain at the battle of New- 
" bury; nor you yourfelf, Sir, when you 
" made your efcape from your tutor's, to 
*' join your brother at the defence of Scilly. 

" The fame caufe is now come round about 
*' again. The King has been mifled; let 
" thofe who have milled him be anfwerable 
" for it. Nobody can deny but he is facred 
" in his own perfon, and it is every honeft 
" man's duty to defend it. 

*^ You are pleafed to fay, it is yet doubt- 

" ful if the Hollanders are rafh enough to 

*' make fuch an attempt; but, be that as it 

A '' wilL 
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*^ Will, I beg leave to infift upon it, that 1 may 
** be prefented to his majefty, as one whofe 
" utmoft ambition it iis to devote his life to his 
** lervice, aiid my country's, after the example 
*^ of all my anceftors. 



" The gentry aflembled, at York, to dgtee' 
" upon the choice of reprefentatives for the 
^' country, have prepared an addrefs, to aflure 
** his majefty they aire ready to facrifice their 
** lives and fortunes for him upon this and all 
" other occafions; but at the fame time they 
" hunfbly befeech him to give them fuch ma- 
** giftrates as may be agreeable to the laws 
*' of the land ; for, at prefent, there is no au- 
** thdrity to Which they can legally fubmit. 

" They have been beating lip for volun- 
" teers at York, and the towns adjacent, to 
** fupply the regiments at Hull j but nobody 
** will lift. 

" ' By What t can heaf, every body wi£hes 
*' well to the King; but they would be glad 
" his minifters were hanged, 

" The winds continue fo contrary, that no 

** landing can be fo foon as was apprehended ; 

L 2 " there- 
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" therefore 1 may hope, with your leave and 

*^ affiftance, to be in readinefs before any^dtioa 

^* can begin. I befeech you, Sir, moft humbly 

*^ and moft earneftly, to add thi^ one ad of 

♦' indulgence more to fo many other tefti-r 

" monies which I have conftantly received of 

" your goodnefs j and be pleaf^d to believe 

*■ me always, with the utmoft duty and fub-* 

*^ miffion, Sir, 

" Your moft dutiful fon, 

^ and moft obedient fervant, 

^ Geo* GRANY*iLL5*'^ 

Through the whole reign of king William 
he is fuppofed to have lived in literary retire* 
ftient, and indeed had for fome time few other 
pleafures but thofe of ftudy in bis power. He 
was, as the biographers obferve, the younger 
fon of a younger brother j a deaomination by 
which out anceftors proverbially expreffed the 
loweft ftate of penury and dependance. He 
18 laid, however^ to have preferved himfelf at 
this time from difgrace and difficulties by 
ceconomy, which he forgot or negleded in 
life more advanced, and in better fortune. 

AbouC 
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About this time he became enimourcfd of 
the countefs of Newburgh, whom he has 
celebrated with fd much ardour by the tiaiiie 
of Mira. He wrote verfes to her before he 
was three and twenty, and ttiay be forgiven 
if he regarded the face more than the mind* 
Poets are fometimesin too much hafte to praife* 

In the time of his retirement it is probable 
that he compofed his dramatick pieces, the 
She-Gallants (aded 1696), which he revifed, 
and called Once a Loixer and always a Lover \ 
The Jew of Venice ^ altered fix)m Shakfpeare*8 
Merchant of Venice (1701); Heroick Lo'ue^ a 
tragedy ( 1 698) ; The Britijh Enchanters ( 1 706), 
a dramatick poem; and Peleus and Thetis^ a 
mafque, written to accompany The yew of 
Venice. 

The cctoedie^, which he has not printed 
m his own edition of his works, I nevef faw; 
Once a Lover and always a Lover^ is faid to 
be in a great degree indecent and grofs. 
Gi?affv$lle eould not admire without bigotry ; 
te copied the wrong as well as the right from 
his maftcfs, and may be fuppofed to have 
learned obfcenityfromWychcrley as he learned' 
roythology from Waller, 

L 3 I^^ 
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At thea cceffion of king James, being now 
at eighteen, he again exerted his poetical 
powers, and addrefled the new monarch in 
three fliort pieces, of which the firft is pro- 
fane, and the two others fuch as a boy might 
be expeded to produce; but he Was com- 
mended by old Waller, who perhaps was 
pleafed to find himfelf imitated, in fix lines, 
which, though they begin with nonfenfe and 
end with dulnefs, excited in the young author 
a rapture of acknowledgement, in numbers 
fuch as V^z}XtTsfelf might ufe. 

It was probably about this time that he 
wrote the poem to the earl of Peterborough, 
upon his accomplijijment of the duke qf York*s 
marriage with the princefs of Modena, whofe 
charms appear to have gained a ftrong pre- 
valence over his imagination, and Upon whom 
nothing ever has been charged but imprudent 
piety, an intemperate and mifgurded zeal for 
the propagation of popery* 

However faithful Granville niight have 

been to the King, ot however enamoured of 

the Queen, he has left no reafon for fup- 

pofing that he approved either the artifices or 

4 the 
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the violence with which the King's religion 
was infinuated or obtruded. He endeavouri^ 
ed to be true at once to the King and to the 
Church. 

Of this regulated loyalty he has tranfmit* 
ted to pofterity a fufficierit proof, in the letter 
which he wrote to his father about a month 
before the prince of Orange landed; 

" Mar, near Doncafter, OQ:. 6^ i688» 

** To the honourable Mn Barnard Granville, 
" at the earl of Bathe's, St. James's; 

"SIR, 

** Your having no profped of obtaining a 
^' commiffion for me, can no way alter or 
*' cool my defire at this importarit juncture 
" to venture my life, in fome manner or 
" other, for my King and my Country. 

*' I cannot bear living under ttie reproacfi 
" of lying obfcure and idle in a country re- 
*' tirement, when every man who ha$ the 
" Icaft fenfe of honour fliould be preparing 
^ for the field. 

Vol- IIL t "You 
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" You may remember, Sir, with what r6- 

" ludlance I fubmitted to your commands 
upon Monmouth's rebellion, when no im- 
portunity could prevail with you to permit 
me to leave the Academy : I was too young 

" to be hazarded; but, give me leave to 
fay, it is glorious at any age to die for 

" one's country, and the fooner the nobler 

" the facrifice. 

" I am now older by three years. My 
. " uncle Bathe was not fo old when he was 
" left among the flain at the battk of New- 
" bury; nor you yourfelf. Sir, when you 
" made your efcape from your tutor's, to 
*' join your brother at the defence of Scilly. 

" The fame caufe is now come round about 
*' again. The King has been mifled; let 
" thofe who have mifled him be anfwerable 
" for it. Nobody can deny but he is facred 
" in his own perfon, and it is every honeft 
" man's duty to defend it. 

^ You are pleafed to fay, it is yet doubt- 

*' ful if the Hollanders are rafh enough to 

** make fuch an attempt; but, be that as it 

4 " will. 
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*^ will, I beg leave to infift upon it, that 1 may 
" be prefented to his majefty, as one whofe 
" utmoft ambition it is to devote his life to his 
" lervice, aiid my country's, after the example 
" of all my anceftors. 
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" The gentry aflembled at York, to agree ' 
iipon the choice of reprefentatives for the 
country, have prepared an addrefs, to aflure 
** his majefty they are ready to facrifice their 
" lives and fortunes for him upon this and all 
" other occafions; but at the fame time they 
" humbly befeech him to give them fuch ma- 
** giftrates as may be agreeable to the laws 
" of the land ; for, at prefent, there is no au- 
thority to which they can legally fubmit. 

" They have been beating lip for volun- 
teers at York, and the towns adjacent, to 
fupply the regiments at Hull j but nobody 
" will lift. 
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' By TVhat t can heaf, every body wiflies 
well to the King ; but they would be glad 
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" The winds continue fo contrary, that no 

** landing can be fo foon as was apprehended j 
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At thea cceffion of king James, being now 
at eighteen, he again exerted his poetical 
powers, and addrefled the new monarch in 
three fliort pieces, of which the firft is pro- 
fane, and the two others fuch as a boy might 
be expeded to produce; but he Was com- 
mended by old Waller, who perhaps was 
pleafed to find himfelf imitated, in fix lines, 
which, though they begin with nonfenfe and 
end with dulnefs, excited in the young author 
a rapture of acknowledgement, in numbers 
fucb as WzWtrsfelf might ufe. 

It was probably about this time that he. 
wrote the poem to the earl of Peterborough, 
upon his accomplijijment of the duke qf York*s 
marriage with the princefs of Modena, whofe 
charms appear to have gained a ftrong pre- 
valence over his imagination, and Upon whom 
n9thing ever has been charged but imprudent 
piety, an intemperate and mifguided zeal for 
the propagation of popery* 

However faithful Granville niight have 

been to the King, or however enamoured of 

the Queen, he has left no reafon for fup- 

pofing that he approved either the artifices or 

4 the 
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he was in times of conteft and turbulence 
fteady to his party, and obtained that efteem 
which is always conferred upon firmnefs and 
confiftency. With thofe advantages, having 
learned the art of verfifying, he declared 
himfelf a poetj and his claim to the laurel 
was allowed, 

But by a critick of a later generation who 
takes up his book without any favourable 
prejudices, the praife already received will 
be thought fufficient; for his works do not 
fliew him to have had much comprehenfioa 
from nature, or illumination from learning. 
He feems. to have had no ambition above 
the imitation of Waller, of whom he has 
copied the faults, and very little more. 
He is for ever amufing himfelf with the pue- 
rilities of mythology; his King is Jupiter, 
who, if the Queen brings no children, has 
a barren Juno. The Queen is compound- 
ed of Juno, Venus, and Minerva. His 
poem on the dutchefs of Grafton's law-fuit, 
after having rattled awhile with Juno and 
Pallas, Mars and Alcides, Caffiope, Niobe, 
and the Propetides, Hercules, Minos, and 
Rhadan^anthus, fit laft concludes its folly with 
prpfanenefe, 

His 
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His verfes to Mira, which are moft fre- 
quently mentioned, have little in them of 
either art or nature, of the fentiments of a 
lover, or the language of a poet : there may 
be found, now-and-then, a happier ejfFort; 
but they are commonly feeble and unafFeding, 
or forced and extravagant. 

His little pieces are feldom either fpritely 
or elegant, either keen or weighty. They 
ire trifles written by idlenefs, and publifhed 
by vanity. But his Prologue^ aiid Epilogues 
have a juft claim to pfaife. 

The Progrefs of Beauty feems one of his 
moft elaborate pieces, and is not deficient in 
§>lendor and gaiety; but the merit of ori- 
^ttaJ thought is wanting. Its higheft praife 
is the fpirit with which he celebrates king 
James's confort, when fhe was a queen no 
longer. 

The EJay on unnatural Flights in Poetry is 
not inelegant nor injufdicious, arid has fonie* 
thing x)f vigour beyond moft of his other 
performances: his precepts are j«ft, and his 
caiations proper; th^ afre indetA not new, 
I but 
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but in a didaftick poem novelty is to be ex* 
pedted only in the ornaments and illuftrations. 
His poetical precepts are accompanied with 
agreeable and inftrudlive notes* 

The Mafque of Peleus and Thetis has here 
and there a pretty line; but it is not always 
melodious, and the conclufion is wretched. 

In his Britijh Enchanters he has bidden de- 
fiance to all chronology, by confounding the 
inconfiftent manners of different ages; but 
the dialogue has often the air of Dryden's 
rhyming plays; and the fongs are lively, 
though not very corred:. This is, I think, 
far the beft of his works; for, if it has many 
faults, it has likewife paflages w^hich are at 
leaft pretty, though they do not rife to any 
high degree of excellence. 
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npHOMAS YALDEN, the fixth fon of 
Mr. Jdhh Ydden of SufTex, was bom 
in the city of Exeter in 1671. Having been 
feducated in the grammar-fchool belonging to 
Magdden College in Oxford, he was in 1690, 
iat the age of nineteen, admitted commoner 
of Magdalen Hall, under the tuition of JO" 
Jiah Pullen^ 2l man whofe name is ftill re- 
ihembcfed in the univerfity. He became 
next year one of the fcholars of Migdaleh 
College, ^;\rhere he Was diftinguiflifed hy a 
lucky accident. 

It was his turn, 6ne day, to pronounce a 
declamation; and Dr. Hough, the* prefident, 
happening to attend, thought the compofition 
too good to be the fpeaker's. Soitfe lime 
ifter, the' dodx)r, finding him a little irregu- 
iariy bufy in the library, fet him an ex:ercife 

Vol- III. M for 
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been made and rejefi:ed, Yalden is reprefent- 
ed as demanding the laurel, and as being 
called to his. trial, inftead of receiving a re- 
ward. 

His crime was for being a felon in verfe. 

And prefenting his theft to the king; 
The firft was a trick not uncommon or fcarce. 

But the laft was an impudent thing: 
Yet what he had ftol'n was fo lictle worth ftealin 

They forgave him the dandage and coft; 
Had he ta'en the whole ode, as he took it 
piece-mealing. 

They had fin'd him but ten pence at moft. 

The poet whom he was charged with robbing 
was Congreve. 

He wrote another poem on the death of 
the duke of Gloucefter. 

In 1 710 he became fellow of the college; 
and next year, entering into orders, was 
prefented by the fociety with a living in War- 
wickfliire, confiftent with his fellowfhip, and 
chofen ledurer of moral philofophy, a very 
honourable office. 

M 2 On 
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On the acceflion of queen Anne he wrote 
another poem ; and is faid, by the author of 
the Biograpbia^ to have declared himfelf of 
the party who had the honourable diftin£tioh 
of High-churchmen. 

In 1706 he was received into the family of 
the duke of Beaufort. Next year he became 
doftor in divinity, and foon after refigned 
his fellowfhip and ledlure; and, as a token 
of his gratitude, gave the college a picture 
of their founder. 

He was made reftor of Chalton and Clean-' 
ville^ two adjoining towns and benefices in 
Hertfordfhire ; and had the prebends, dr 
(inecures, of Deans^ Hains^ and Pendles in 
DeVbnfhire. He had befote teen chofen, in 
1698, preacher of Bridewell Hofpital, iipon 
the refignation of Dr. Atterbury. 

From this time he feems to have led a. 
quiet and inoffenfive life, till the clamour 
was raifed about Atterbury's plot. Every 
loyal eye was on the watch for abettors or 
partakers of the Jiorrid confpiracy; arid Dr. 
Yalden, having fome acquaintance with the 

bifliop^ 
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bifhop, and being familiarly converfant with 
Kelly his fccretary, fell under fufpicion, and 
was taken into cuftody. 

Upon his examination he was charged 
with a dangerous correfpondence with Kelly. 
The correfpondence he acknowledged; but 
maintained, that it had no treafonable tend- 
ency. Hi3 papers were feized ; but nothing 
was found that could fix a crime upon him, 
except two words in his pocket-book, tbo-^ 
rough-paced dodirine^ This expreflion the 
imagination of his examiners had impreg- 
nated with treafon, and the dodtor was en- 
joined to explain them. Thus prefled, he 
told them that the words had lain unheeded 
in his pocket-book from the time of queen 
Anne, and that he was aihamed to give an 
account of thejn ; but the truth was, that he 
had gratified his curiofity one day, by hear- 
ing Daniel Burgefs in the pulpit, and thofe 
words was a memorial hint of a remarkable 
fentence by which he warned his congrega- 
tion to beware of thorough-paced doftrine, 
that doBrine^ which^ coming in at one ear^ 
paces through the head^ and goes out at the 
other. 

M 3 Nothing 
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Nothing worfe than this appearing in his 
papers, and no etidence arifing againft him, 
he was fet at liberty. 

It will not be fuppofed that a man of this 
character attained high dignities in the church j 
but he ftill retained the friendfhip, and fre- 
quented the converfation, of a very nume- 
rous and fplendid body of acquaintance. He 
died July i6, 1736, in the 66th year of his 
age. 

Of his poems, many are of that irregular 
kind, which, when he formed his poetical 
charader, was fuppofed to be Pindarick. 
Having fijced his attention on Cowley as a 
model, he has attempted in fome fort to rival 
him, and has written a Hymn to Darkne/sj 
evidently as a counter-part to Cowley's Hymn 
to Light. 

This hymn feems to be his beft perform- 
ance, and is, for the moft part, imagined 
with great vigour, and exprefled with great 
propriety. I will not tranfcribe it. The 
feven firft ftanzas are good; but the third, 
fourth, and feventh are the beft; the eighth 
3 ftemii 
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feems to involve a contradiftion; the tenth 
is exquifitely beautiful ; the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth, are partly mythological, 
and partly religious, and therefore not fuit- 
able to each other: he might better have 
made the whole merely philofophical. 

There are two ftanzas in this poem where 
Yalden may be fufpeded, though hardly con- 
vided, of having confulted the Hymnus ad 
Umbram of Wowerusy in the fixth ftanza, 
which anfwers in fome fort to thefe lines : 

Ilia fuo praeeft nodurnis numine facris— 
Perque vias errare novis dat fpeftra figuris, 
Manefquc cxcitos medios ululare per agros 
Sub nodtem, et queftu notos complcre penatcs. 

And again, at the conclufion : 

Ilia fuo fenium fecludit corpore toto 
Haud numerans jugifugientia fecula lapfu. 
Ergo ubi poftremum mundi compage foluta 
Hanc rerum molem fuprema abfumpferit hora 
Ipfa levcs cineres nube ampleftetur opaca, 
Etprifco imperio rurfus dominabjtur umbra. 

His Hymn to Light is not equal to the other- 
He feems to think that there is an Eaft abfo- 
Jute and pofitive where the Morning rifes. 

M 4 In 
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In the la£b ftanza, hayiag naientioped tlb5 
fudded eruption of new created Light, he 
fays, 

• Awhile th' Almighty wondering fl»od. 

He ought to have remembered that Infinite 
Knowledge can never wonder. All wonder 
js the pS^Gt of novelty upon ignorance. 

Of his other poems it is fufBcientto fay that 
th^y deferve perufal, though they are not always 
exadly poliflied, and the rhymes are fome- 
times very ill forted, and though his faults 
feem rather the omiflions of idlcnefs thaix the 
negligences of enthufiafnif 
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q^HOMAS TICKELL, the fon of the 
reverend Richard Tickell, was born in 
1686 at Bridekirk in Cumberland; and in 
April 1 70 1 became a member of Queen's 
College in Oxford; in 1708 he was made 
Mafter of Arts, and two years afterwards 
was chofen Fellow; for which, as he did not 
comply with the ftatutes by taking orders, he 
obtained a difpenfation from the Crown. He 
held his Fellowfhip till 1726, and then vacated 
it, by marrying, in that year, at Dublin. 

Tickell was not one of thofe fcholars who 
wear away their lives in clofets ; he entered 
early into the world, and was long bufy in 
publick affairs; in which he was initiated 
under the patronage of Addifon, whofe no- 
tice he is faid to have gained by his verfes in 
praife of Rofamond. 

T# 
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To thofe verfes it would not have been 
juft to deny regard ; for they contain fome 
cf the moft elegant encomiaftic2 ftrains ; and, 
among the innumerable poems of the fame 
kind, it will be hard to find one with which 
they need to fear a comparifon. It may de- 
ferve obfervation, that when Pope wrote long 
afterwards in praife of Addifoh, he has cq-^ 
pifcd, at Iqaft has rpfembled, Tickell, 

. Let joy falufe fair Rofamonda's fhade", 
Aad wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 
While now perhaps with Dido's ghoft flie roves^ 

And hears and tells the ftory of their loves, 

>■'■•■' ■-.••• <• ♦ 

Alike they mourn, alike ^;hey b^^fs their fi^te. 
Since Love, which made them wretched, made 

them great; 
Nor longer that relentiefs doom hemoian. 
Which gain'd a Vergil and an Addifon. 

TiCKELL, 

Then future ages with delight fhall fee 
How Plato- s. Bacon's, Newton's, looks agrees 
JSr in fair feries laurePd bards be fhown, 
A Virgil there, and here an Addifon. PoPis^ 

He produced another piece of the fame kind 
at the appearance of Cato^ with equal ftill, 
but not equal happinefs, . 
* - When 
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When the minifters of queen Anne were 
tiegotiating with France, Tickell publilhed 
The ProfpeSl of Peace^ a poem, of which the 
tendency was to reclaim the nation from the 
pride of conqueft to the pleafures of tran^ 
quillity. How far Tickell, whom Swift 
afterwards mentioned as WbiggiJJimuSy had 
then connedbed himfelf with any party, I 
know not; this poem certainly did not flatter 
the pradices, or promote the opinions, of the 
men by whom he was afterwards befriended* 

Mr. Addifon, however he hated the men 
then in power, fuffered his frieridfhip to pre- 
vail over his publick fpirit, and gave in the 
SpeEtator fuch praifes of Tickell's poem, that 
when, after having long wifhed to pemfe it, 
I laid hold on it at laft, I thought it unequal 
to the honours which it had received, and 
found it ^ piece to be approved rather than 
admirfed. But the hope excitled by a work 
of genius, being general ahd indefinite, is 
'ftrely gratified. It was reid at that tiitife 
with fo tnucfa favour, that fik editions weife 
fold. 



At 
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At the arrival of king George he fung 
The Royal Progrefs ; which being inferted in 
the SpeSator is well known, and of which 
it is juft to fay that it is neither high nor 
low. 

The poetical incident of moft importance 
in Tickeirs life was his publication of the 
lirft book of the Iliads as tranflated by him- 
felf, an apparent oppofition to Pope's Horner^ 
of which the firft part made its entrance into 
the world at the fame time. 

Addifon declared that the* rival verfions 
were both good; but that Tickell's was the 
beft that ever was made ; and with Addifon 
the wits, his adherents and followers, were 
certain to concur. Pope does not appear to 
have been much difmayed; for^ fays he, / 
have the town^ that isj the moby on my fide. 
But he remarks, that // is common for the 
Jmaller party to make up in diligence what they 
want in numbers \ he appeals to the people as 
bis proper judges \ and if they are not inclined 
to condemn him^ be is in little care about the 
high-flyers at Buttons. 

Pojic 
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Pope did not long think Addifon an im- 
partial judge; for he confidered him as the 
writer of Tickell's verfion. The reafons for 
his fufpicion I will literally tranfcribe from 
Mr. Spence's CoUedion. 

** There had been a coldnefs between Mr. 
" Addifon and me for fome time; and wc 
" had not been in company together, for a 
*' good while, any where but at Button's 
*' cofFee-houfe, where I ufed to fee him al- 
** moft every day. — On his meeting me there, 
** one day in particular, he took me afide, 
** and faid he fhould be glad to dine with 
" me, at fuch a tavern, if I ftaid till thofe 
** people were gone (Budgel and Philips). 
" We went accordingly; and after dinner 
** Mr. Addifon faid, 'That he had wanted 
" for fome time to talk with me; that hig 
" friend Tickell had formerly, whilft at Ox- 
" ford, tranflated the firft book of the ///W; 
" that he defigned to print it, and had de- 
" fired him to look it over; that he muft 
" therefore beg that I would not defire him 
** to look over my firft book, becaufe, if 
^ he did, it would have the air of double- 
" dealing.' I aflured him that I did not 

" at 
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" at all take it ill of Mr. Tickell that he wa$ 
" going to publifh his tranflation; that he 
" certainly had as much right* to tranflate 
" any author as myfelf ; iand that publifhing 
" both was entering on a fair ftage. I then 
" added, that I would not defire him to look 
*' over my firft book of the Hiad^ becaufe 
" he had looked over Mr. Tickell'a; biit 
*' cbuld -ivifh to have the benefit of his ob- 
" fervations on my fecond, which I had 
*' then finifhed, and which Mr. Tickell had 
*' not touched tipon. Accordingly I fent 
" him the fecond book the next morning; 
** and Mr. Addifon a few days after returned 
** it, with Very high commendations. — Soon 
*^ after it was generally known that Mr. 
*' Tickell was publifhing the firfl book of the 
*' Itiady I met Dr. Young in the flreetj and, 
" upon our falling into that fubjeft, the 
^* Doftor expreflfed a great deal of furprize 
*' at Tickell's having had fuch a trariflatioh 
" fo long by him. He faid, that it was in- 
" conceivable to him, and that there muft 
** be fome miflake in the matter; that each 
" ufed to communicate to the other what- 
*' ever verfes they wrote, even to the leaft 
" things; that Tickell could not have bteen 
I " bufied 
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" bufied in fo long a work there without his 
*' knowing fomething of the matter; and 
*' that he had never heard a fingle word of 
** it till on this occafion. This furprife of 
" Dr. Young, together with what Steele has 
" faid againft Tickell in relation to this af- 
" fair, make it highly probable that there 
*' was fome underhand dealing in that bufi- 
*' nefs; and indeed Tickell himfelf, who is 
*' a very fair worthy man, has fince, in a 
" manner, as good as owned it to me. Mr. 
** Pope. — [When it was introduced into a 
" converfation between Mr. Tickell and Mr. 
" Pope by a third perfon, Tickell did not 
" deny it; which, coniidering his honour 
" and zeal for his departed friend, was the 
" fame as owning it.]" 

Upon thefe fufpicions, with which Dr. 
Warburton hints that other circumftances 
concurred. Pope always in his Art of Sinking 
quotes this book as the work of Addifon. 

To compare the two tranflations would be 
tedious; the palm is now given univerfally 
to Pope; but I think the firft lines of Tic- 

You III. N kell's 
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kcU's were rather to be preferred^ and Popd 
feems to have fince borrowed fomething from 
them in the correflion of his own* 

When the Mariover fticcefflon Wits difput-* 
edj Tickdl gave what affiftance his pen would 
fupply- His Letter to Avignon ftarids high' 
among party-poems; it exprefTes contempt 
without coarfenefs, and fuperiority without 
infolence. It had the fuccefs which it de-- 
ferved^ being five times printed* 

He was now intimately united tb Mr. Ad-- 
difon, who, when he went into Ireland as 
fecretary to the lord Sunderland, to6k him thi- 
ther, and ertiployed him in publickbufinefs ; and 
when (171 7) afterwards he rofe to be fecre- 
tary of ftate, made him under-fecretary* 
Their friendfliip feems to have continued 
without abatement; for when Addif^n died, 
he left him the charge of publifJiing his 
works, with a folemn recommendation to the 
patronage of Craggs- 

To thcfe works he pfefixed alti elegy ort 
the author, which could owe none of itSf 

b€autie» 
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ieaiities to: the 2^ffiftance ^hicli migkt be fufr- 
•pefted to: have ftrex]igth^ned or em^elliflied 
his earlier ciompofitions ; . but neither he nor 
AddrfiM ever produced nobler lines than are 
contained in the third and fqurth paragraphs, 
nor is a more fublime or more elegant funeral 
poem to be found in the whole compafs b£ 
JEnglifh literature. 

He was dfterwards (aboiit 1725) made fe- 
cretary to the Lords Juftices of Ireland, a 
place of great honour; in which he continued 
till 1 740 j when he died on the twenty-third of 
April at Bath* 

Of the poems yet unmentioried the long-' 
eft is Kenjington Gardens^ of which the ver- 
fification is fmooth and elegant, but the fiftion 
unlkilfuUy compounded of Grecian Deities 
and Gothick Fairies. Neither fpecies of thofe 
exploded Beings could have done much; and 
when they are brought together, they only 
make each other contemptible. To Tickell, 
however^ cannot be refufed a high place 
anrdng-'the minor poets; nor Ihould it be 
forgotten that he was one of the contributors 
N a to 
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to the SpeSlator. With refpedi to his perfonal 
charader, he is faid to have been a man of gay 
converfation, at leaft a temperate lover of wine 
and company, and in his domeftick relations 
without ccAfure, 
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/^F Mr. HAMMOND, though he be well 
remembered as a man efteemed and ca- 
refled by the elegant and great, I was at firft 
able to obtain no other memorials than fuch 
as are fupplied by a book called Gibber s Lives 
of the Poets \ of which I take this opportunity 
to teflify that it was not written, nor, I believe, 
ever feen, by either of the Gibbers ; but was 
the work of Robert Shiels, a native of Scot- 
land, a man of very acute underftanding, 
though with little fcholaftick education, who, 
not long after the publication of his work, 
died in London of a consumption. His lifb 
was virtuous, and his end was pious. Theo- 
philus Gibber, then a prifoner for debt, im» 
parted, as I was ^old, his name for ten guineas. 
The m^uufcript of Shiels is now in my pof- 
feffion, 

N 4 I have 
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I have fince found that Mr. Shiels, though 
he was no negligent enquirer, has been mifled 
by falfe accQunts ; for he relates that James 
Hammond, the author of the following Ele- 
gies, was the fon of a Turkey merchant, and 
had fome office at the prince of Wales's court, 
till love of a lady, whofe name was Daifti- 
wood, for a time difordered his underftand- 
ing. He was unextinguifhably amorous, and 
his miftrefs inexorably cruel. 

Of this narrative, part is true, and part falfe. 
He was the fecond fon of Anthony Ham- 
mond, a man of note among tlie wits, poets, 
and parliamentary orators in the beginning 
of this century, who was allied to Sir Robert 
Walpole by marrying his filler. He was 
born about 1710, and educated at Weflmin- 
fter-fchool ; but it does not appear that he was 
of any univerfity. He was equerry to the 
prince of Wales, and feems to have come 
very early into publick notice, and to have 
been diftinguifhed by thofe whofe patronage 
and friendfhip prejudiced mankind at that 
time in favour of thofe on whom they were 
beftowed ; for he was the companion of Cob- 
ham, Lyttelton, and Chefterfield. He is faid 
4 to 
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to have divided his life between pleafure and 
books ; in his retirement forgetting the town^ 
and in his gaiety lofing the (Indent. Of his 
literary hours all the effects are here exhi- 
bited, of which the Elegies were written very 
early, and the Prologue not long before hi$ 
death. 

In 1 741, he was chofen into parliament for 
Truro in Cornwall, probably one of thofe who 
were eledted by the Prince's influence ; and 
died next year in June at Stowe, the famous 
feat of the lord Cobham. Hi)5 miftrefs long 
outlived him, and in 1779 died unmarried. 
The character which her lover bequeathed 
her was, indeed, not likely to attra<a court- 
fhip. 

The Elegies were publifhed after his death; 
and while the writer's name was remembered 
with fondnefs, they were read with a refolu- 
tion to admire them. The recommendatory 
preface of the editor, who was then believed^ 
and is now affirmed by Dr. Maty, to be the 
earl of Chefterfield, raifed ftrong prejudices in 
their favour. 

But 
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But of the prefacer, whoever he was, it may 
te reafonably fufpe<Sted that he n^ver read 
fhe poems; for he profefles to value them for 
fi very high fpecies pf excellence, and recom- 
mends them as the genuine efiufions of the 
mmd, which exprefs a real paffioii in the lan^ 
guage of nature. But the truth is, thef? 
elegies have neither paffion, nature, nor man- 
ners. Where there is fidion, there is no paf- 
fion J he that defcribes himfelf as a fliepherd, 
and his Ne^ra or Delia as a ftiepherdefs, and 
talks of goats and lambs, feels no paffion. 
Jle that courts his miftrefs with Roman ima-r 
gery deferves to lofe her; for flie may with 
good rcafon fufped his fincerity. HammoncJ 
has Jfew fentiments drawn from nature, and 
few images from modern life. He produces 
nothing but frigid pedantry. It would be 
hard to find in ail his produdlions three ftanzas 
that deferve to be remembered 

Like other lovers, he threatens the lady 
;i97ith dying; and what then IhaU fpllQV? 

Wilt thou in t^ars thy lover's ccwrfe attend; 
With eyes averted light the folemn pyre, 
Till all around t^e doleful flames afcend, 
' Then, flowly finking, by degrees expire ? 

I To 
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^o footh the hovering foul be thine the care, 

'With plaintive cries to lead the mournful band^ 
In fable weeds the golden vafe to bear, 

And cull my aflies with thy trembling hand ; 

Panchaia's odours be their coftly feaft. 
And all the pride of Afia's fragrant year, 

pive them the treafures of the fartheft Eaft, 
And, what is ftill more precious, give thy tear. 

Surely no blame can fall upon the nymph 
who rejeded a fwain of fo little meaning. 

His verfes are not rugged, but they have 
jio fweetnefs; they never glide in a ftream of 
melody. Why Hammond or other writers 
have thought the quatrain of ten fyllables 
elegiac, it is difficult to tell. The character 
of the Elegy is gentlenefs and tenuity; but 
this ftanza has been pronounced by Dryden, 
whofe knowledge of Englilh metre was not 
inconfiderable, to be the moft magnificent of all 
jjie meafures which our language affords. 
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Y Mr. SOMERVILE^s life 1 am iiot 
able to fay any thing tkat can fatisfy 
curibfity* 



O 



He wa* ft gefttlenilili wkof'e eftate 'tvdo irl 
WarwickftiirK; his jhoiafe is called Edftoh, a 
feat inherited from a long line of anceftorsj 
for he was faid to be of the lirft family in 
his country,, He tells of himfelf, that he 
was bpf n . near the . Avon'^ . banks* He 
Was bred at Winchefter-fchoolj but I know 
not whether he was ' of any uhiverfity. I 
have never heard pf him but as of a poet, a 
country gentleman, and ^ Ikilful and ufeful 
Juftice of the Peaces 

Of the clofe of his life, thbfe whom his 
poems have delighted will. read with jiain the 

following 
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following account, copied from the Letters 
of his friend Shenftone, by whom he was 
too much refembled* 

" — Our old friend Somervile is dead! I 
" did not imagine I could have been fo forry 
*^ as I find myfelf on this occafion.— .Sw^^- 
^ turn qiusrimus. I can now excufe all his 
" foibles; impute them to age, and to dif- 
** trefs of circumftances: the laft of thefe. 
^* confiderations wrings my very foul to 
*^ think on. For a man of high fpirit, con- 
*^ fcious of having (at kaft in one produc- 
*^ tion) generally pleafed the world j to be 
^* plagued and threatened by wretches that 
** are low in every fcnfe; to be forced to 
** drink himfelf into pains of the body, in 
*' order to get rid of the pains of the mind, 
" is a mifery,*' — ^He died July 14, 1743% 



It is with regret that I find myfelf not 
better enabled to exhibit memorials of a 
writer, who at leaft muft be allowed to have 
fet a good example to men of his own clafs, 
by devoting part of his time to elegant know- 
ledge; and who has fliewn, by the fubjed:5 
which his poetry has adorned, that it ia prac-^ 

ticable 
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ticable to he at once a fkilful iportfman and 
a man of letters. 

Somervile has tried many modes of poetryj 
and though perhaps he has not in any reached 
fuch excellence as to raife much envy, it 
may commonly be faid at leaft, that be writes 
very well for a gentleman. His ferious pieces 
are forjietimes elevated, and his trifles are 
fometimes elegant. In his verfes to Addifon 
the couplet which mentions Clio is written 
with the moft exquifite delicacy of praife; it 
exhibits one of thofe happy ftrokes that are 
feldom attained. In his Odes to Marlborough 
there are beautiful lines; but in the fecond 
Ode he fhews that he knew little of Jiis 
hero, when he talks of his private virtues. 
His fubjedls are fuch as require no great 
depth of thought or energy of expreflion. 
His Fables are generally ftale, and therefore 
excite no curiofity. Of his favourite. The 
Two Springs^ the liftion is unnatural, and 
the moral inconfequential/ In his Tales 
there is too much coarfenefs, with too little 
care of language,' and not fufficient rapidity 
of narration. 

Vol. III. Hi. 
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His great work is his Cbafe^ which he 
undertook in his maturer agc^ when his, ear 
was improved to the approbation of blank 
verjfe, oS. which however his twQ firft lines 
give a bad fpecimen^ To this poem praife 
cannot be totally denied. Me is allowed by 
fportfmen to write with great intelligence of 
his fubjed, which is the firft requifite to ex- 
cellence ; and though it is impoffible to inte- 
reft the common reader? of verfe in the dan- 
gers or pleafures of the chafe, he has done 
all that tranfition and variety could eafily 
efie^; and has, with great propriety^ enlarged 
his plan by the modes of hunting ufed in 
other countries. 

With ftill lefs judgement did'he chufe blank 
verfe as the vehicle of I^ural Sports. If blank 
verfe be not tumid and gorgeoujs, k is erip*- 
pled profe; and familiar imagj^s inlabeiu^ed 
language have nothing to recommend them 
but abfurd novelty, which, wanting the at- 
tra^onS'Of Nature, cannot pleafe long. One; 
excellence of the Spkndid Shilling is, that it 
is fhort. Difguife can gratify no longer than 
it deceives. 

SA.VAGE. 
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TT has 'been obferved iniall ages, that the 
adrantages of .nature or of fortune have 
contributed very little to. the promotion of. 
happinefs} and that thofe whCtin the fplendour. 
of tfieir rank, .or the extent of their capacity,, 
have placed upon the fummits of hun^an life, 
have not often given any juft occafion to envy 
iii thofe ivh6 look up to them ftom & loiter 
ftatJonr whether it be that apparent fuperi*^ 
brity indites great defigds, and great defies 
are naturally liable to fatd mifcamages; or 
that the general lot of mankind is 'ftiifery, and 
the misfortunes Of thofe t^rhofe eminence 
drew upon them an univerfal attention, have 
been more carefully recorded, becaufe they 
vere more generally obferved, and have in 
reality been only more conspicuous than 

O 3 tho^* 
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thofe of others, not more frequent, or more 
fevere. 

^at afflaeii^ aad^wer,' advantages «&i 
trinfic and adventitious, and therefore ealily 
feparable from thofe by whom they are pof-* 
fefled, jjioulcj very often flg-tter the mind 
with ea^e£tations of. felicity' whidb. they can- 
not give, raifes no aftonifhment; but it feems 
rational to hope, that intelleitual greatnefs 
fliould pro^e -better.. .lefibSbs ; .iliat . itniodf 
qualified for ^eat attainmeistsr ^uld £rf): 
crideavoirf* theit ixvm benefit^ and that tfa£y 
ygho are mo^ able to teadhi otber? the w^y 
to happinefe^ fhoutd^wkh xouoft ^ceitainty folr 
low it themfe4vee# 

But «hU cicpe^ajtipp, h9W^y§f plapf^le^, 

Iwapes pf Jitejraff as^.w?H ?? ^^ l^ftpfy ^7^ 
Ijeen v^ry pftefli .np ]^4 fesHfJfa^f jEjor wh.at 
Acy haye atchlgyftd j sp4 vjo|ugig3 ^vp been 
written only to f^um^^^te t^e miieffes of the 
kamecj, md r/elJUP tl^jek HS^Jppy JiyeSv ^ 
tuitimdy death^ 

To tjfflib i^ourj?fnl narratives, I am about 

^Av 9*4^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ mf4^4 Savage, a man 

whofp 
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whofe writings entitle htm to an eminent, 
rank in the claffes of lesurning, and whofe 
misfortunes claim a degree of compaffion,. not 
s^wskys due to the unhappy, as they wei* 
often the confequence3 of the cnnies Df others^ 
rather than his own. 

In the yea;r 1697, Anne Countefs of Mac- 
clesfield| having lived for ibme time upon 
very uneafy terms with her hufbactd, thou^t 
a public confeffion of adultery the^ q^oft ob«r 
vious and expeditious method of ol^taining 
her liberty; and therefore declared, that the 
child, w;tb which £he was then great, was 
begotten by the Earl Rjvers. This, aa may 
be imagined, made her huiband no leis de*? 
firous of a feparation than herfelf, and he 
profecuted his defign in the moft effeftual 
manner; for he applied not to the ecclefi- 
afiical courts for a divorce, but to the parlia- 
ment for an adl, by. which his marriage 
might be diffolved, the nuptial contrad to- 
tally annulled, and the children of his wife 
illegitimated. This a£l, after the ufual de- 
liberadon, hp obtained, though without the 
approbation of fome, who confidered marri-^ 
age as an affair only cognizable by ecclefiaf- 
O 4 tical 
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Jical judges*; and On Mirch 3d was feparated 
from his wife, whbfe fortune, which was 
very great, was repaid her; and who having, 
^ well as her hufband, the liberty of making 
<»nother choice, was in a ihort time married 
to Colonel Brett. 



While the Earl of Macclesfield was profe* 
cuting this affair, his wife was, on the loth 
of January 1697-8, delivered of a fon, and 
the Earl Rivers, by appearing to confider hin^ 
as his own, left lione any reafon to doubt of 
the -^fincerity of her declaration; for he was 
his godfather^ and gave him his own name, 
which was by his direftion inferted in the 
tegifter of St, Andrew*s parifh in Holborn, 
but unfortunately left him to the care of his 

• This year was made remarkable by the diffolution of a 
marriage folemnized in the face of the church. Salmon^s 
Review. 

The following proteft is^ regiftered in th^ books of the 
Houfe of Lords. 

Diflentient. 
Becattfe we conceive that this is the firft biTI of that nature 
that hath poflcd, where there was not a divorce firil obtained 
in the Spiritual Court; which we look upon as an ill precej 
dent, and may be of dangerous confequence in the future. 
Halifax.^ Rochester^ 

6 mother. 
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mother, whom, as {he was now fet fire^ from 
her hulband, he probably imagmed likely td 
treat with great tendemefs the child that had 
contributed to fo pleafing an event. It is 
not indeed eafy to difcover what motives 
could be found to over-balance that natural 
afl[e£tion of a parent, or what intereft could 
be promoted by negledl or cruelty. The 
dread of fliame or of poverty, by whiph 
fome wretches have been incited to abandou 
or to murder their children, cannot be fup- 
pofed to have affected a woman who had 
proclaimed her crimes and folicited reproach* 
and on whom the clemency of the legiflature 
had undefervedly bellowed a fortune, which 
would have been very little diminifhed by 
the expences which the care of her child 
could have brought upon her. It was there- 
fore not likely that fhe would be wicked 
without temptation, that fhe would look upon 
her fon from his birth with a kind of refent- 
meut and abhorrence; and, inftead of fup- 
porting, aflifting, and defending him, de- 
light to fee him ftruggling with mifery, or 
that (he would take every opportunity of ag- . 
gravating his misfortunes, and obftrufting 
his refources, and with an implacable and 

reftlefs 
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fie&kfe cruelty eoii*in»^ her perfJacution from 
tbe firft hour of hi$ life tt) the laft. 



-• But whatever were her motives, no fooner 
was lier fon born, tfean fhe difcovered a refo- 
Ititioft pf difownihg hitn ; and in a very fhort 
time removed him from her fight, by com- 
mitting him to the care of a poor womant 
^om fhe direflted to educate him as her 
own, and injoined never to inform him of 
his true parents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of Ri* 
(jh&yd Savage. Bprri with ?l legal claim to hor 
nour and to affluence, he was i^ two months 
jllegitlms^ted by the pfarliament, and difowned 
by his mother, doomed to poverty and obi 
Jcurity, and launched upon the ocean of life, 
only that he might be fwallowed by its quick-r 
fands, gr dafh^d upon its rockat 

pis mother could not indeed infed others 
with the fame cruelty* As it was impoffible 
to avoid the inquiries which the curiofity or 
tendemefs of her relations made after her 
ctuld, ihc was obliged to give fbme accoimt 

- of 
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mother, the Lady Mafon* whe,!^^ ia:#pf 
probation of her defign, or to prevent more 
dwainal x:onjtriv^qe^, aojj^ai^^ t,Q p:m%^ 
■witii. ihfi nurfe, itfi jj^y J^ jfor her i^^j-e, tifMl 
j;p fup«cifj£ei;id tJti^^ycfjf^ 9^ t})« jt^JwJfi, 

Ijgi thiB charitable jod^ce (he w9B a&ft^d by 
}^ g(ddmatber |^s. iiioyjd, who, wiiil? ibic^ 
Ijiar^ed, gjiways i^oked. iipoa bix^ with.thsJ: 
tandenieft, wbiirb tfaie* barbarity of his mo^ 
tbcr made f)e€uliairly ^i^aeflary ; bvut her deaths 
vMd^ baldened in iii§ tenth year, ^yas anor- 
ther of the misfortxroes of his childhic^d ; for 
though flie kindly endeavoured to alleviate 
kk iofs iff ^ legacy pf thf^e hund;:ed pounds, 
7^5 ^ bs ^^ ^9^P to profecute hjls cjiaim,- 
to iH^iiEgr Jiim froqa pppjre^n, or pajl^in Jaw 
to t^§ ft^ftfi^ge of juftkis, her wjijl W4S ^u4?. 
e^ by the executors, ^ no p^rj: pjF the Rio- 
gey W518 wer pail4» 

He wa5, howfeyer, not yet wholly aban- 
4oned« The I^^dy Mafp;^ (till continued her 
care, •nd direffte4 bim to be ptaeed at a 
fisiail gr^nmar-fchpol near St Alban's, where 
}j? was called hy tjxe Qa»fi of feis Qurfe, wifh- 

put 
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Out tbe leaft intimation that he had a claiiii 
to any other* 

Htrc he was initiated in literature, and 
pafled through fevei*al of the daffes,- with, 
what rapidity or what- applawfe cannot now 
be known. As he always fpoke with refpedt 
of his miafter, it is purobable that the mean 
rank, in which he then appeared, did not 
hinder his genius from being diftinguiihed^ 
or his induftiy from being rewarded; and if 
in fo low a ftate he obtained diftindtion and 
rewards, it is not likely that they were gained 
but by genius and induftry. 

It is very reafonable to conjecture, that 
his application was equal to his abilities^ be-* 
caufe his improvement was more than pro- 
portioned to the opportunities which he en- 
joyed ; nor can it bfc doubted^ fhat if his 
earlieft productions had been preferved, like 
thofe of happier ftudents, we might in fome 
liave found vigorous fallies of that fprigbtly 
humour, which diftinguifhes Tbe Author to 
be Ict^ and in others ftrong touches of that 
ardent imagination which painted tbe folemui 
fccnes of Th^ JVafiderer^ , :./v . 

While 
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While he was thus <:ultivating^^l^ ^eiuus^ 
ids father -the Earl Rivers was feized with a 
diftempcr, which in a fhort time put an end 
to his life. He had frequently inquired after 
his fon, and had always ^heen amufed with 
fajlaciqus 2^nd evafive aj^fwgrs ; but, being 
j3lOw in his own opinion oa his death-bed, 
he thought it his duty to provide for him 
;^mong his other natural children, and there- 
fore demjuuded 9 po^tive account of him^ 
with an jmpOTtunity not to be diverted or 
denied. His mother^ who could no longer 
refufe an anfwer, determined at leaft to ^ve 
fuch as fliould cut him off for ever from that 
happijiefs which competence affords, and 
therefore declared that he was dead ; which 
\s perhaps the firft. inftance of a lye invented 
by a mother to deprive her fon of a provi- 
fion which was defigijed him by another, and 
which, ftie could not exp^d herftlf, though 
he fiioiUdlofe itr 

This was therefore an a£t of wickednefs 
which could not be defeated, becaufe it could 
not be fufpededj the Earl did not ima^ne 
that. there could exift in a human form a 
mother that would njin her foji witjjout en- 
riching 
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The ikmtf cfidJWjr '««kK.i!i<fite<f Ks i«6tK^ 
«»' itftefciejit tKfe ^WrvHteif ^IMt tthl- bttferf 
hifefiderf ftica, iJt^ni^d fief ttt" ardxbrt dttitt 
fo'toothdf t>J^j5^^ a -^tfje^^WbrtfryJ df fubft 
a- (fifj^ofitfeif. SlWii5«feW*ehirtd-.fo^riy Kdtfdr 
froni life *Big«ff 6f lie?rfg at'atiy-riitt'e'nilAfd 
lihoWh' to hitti,% fcbcRiig hSiM ic^gtljr fd 
fftd" Am'ericaii' plairtatloils^: 

ty \5^ftofi EridndS' ffife* ftfrediiEf ^»ki cdott- 
tmaifd; oi^ b;^ l;Wiar-'hrtei^dfTfflbn fee wad 
to<fti&<f t!o iafSCiSehteif defigd*, I krfbW riof; 
it far ti6i 'Mptdtii^ tHai ttte La^ IV^ii 
niigftt! ^rfJiJidiJ^oi' cdttiJd' h» tiJdeiiflf, of 
peAtt^s' ffic co^ilU- dot" (ii^f ffiid^ alkJdb'rilplfc^* 
Vricl^ed effddgh td confedt itt' fo ehi^f att 
aftion; for it may be conceived', tftttt' t^ol^ 
who had by a long gradation of guilt harden- 
ed their hearts agaaafb diie fenfe of coinmoa 
Wicladhefsi- would- yet- be fhodkdif at thie de- 
fi^ of a mother to expofe hef fon-to flavery 
and- want, to estpofe hio^ witlt6ut intorcA, aod 

*** Savage's Pre&ce to'Eis idlicellany. 

5 without 
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, without provocation J and Savage might oA 
this ocealion find protediors a^^ advocates 
among thofe who liad lortg traded iri c^itaesf, 
and whom compa^a had never touched 
before. 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from 
banifhing him into another country, fhe formed 
ft)On after a feheme Ibf bwrying Rim in poverty 
dnd obfcftrify m his 6Wn ; and, that his ftation 
of life^ if not the pfajce of his refidence, might 
keepr himr for ever at a ^ftancc from her, fhe 
ordered hinl to be placed with a flioetnaker in 
Holboii^ tha^ aftei* the ufual time of trial, he 
might become his apprentice *. 

It kigicneraHy tq^CMted,that this proje£k was 
for ^^me^time fticce&fbl, and that Savage was 
employed at the awi longer than he was wil-^ 
ling to confefs j nor was it perhaps any great 
advantage to him, ttat an unexpei^ed dif- 
eove^ determined him to ^it his occupation. 

Abovrt this time his^ nurfe, who had always 
treated him as her ovm fon, died; and it was 
natural for him to take care of thofe efibfh, 

f * Preface to Savage's Mifcellanies. 

which 
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which by her death were, as he imagined, 
become, his own ; he therefore went to her 
houfe, opened her boxes, and examined her 
papers,; among which he found fome letters 
written to her by the Lady Mafon, which in* 
formed him of his birth, and the reafons for 
which it was concealed^ 

He was no longer fatisfied with the em-^ 
ployment which had been allotted him, but 
thought he had a right to Ihare the affluence 
of his mother ; and therefore without fcruplc 
applied to her as her fon, and made ujfe of 
every art to awaken her tendernef^ ^Qd attra<3; 
her regard. But neither his lett^fs^. jipr the 
interpolition of thofe friends which his merit 
or his diflxefs procured him, m^de any inipref- 
fion upon her mind. She ftiU refolved.to ne-* 
gleft, though fhe could no longer difQwn hisj# 

It was to no purpofe that he frequently foli-^ 
cited her to admit him to fee her ; fhe avoided 
him with the moll vigilant precaution, and or- 
dered him to be excluded from her houfe, by 
whonafoever he might be introduced, and yvhafr 
r?^foa fpever he might give for entering it* 

Savage 
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oavage was at the fame time fo touched with 
the difcorery of his real mother, that it was 
his frequent pradice to walk in the dark even- 
ings * for feveral Hours before her door, in 
hcgpcs of feeing her as fhe might come by ac- 
cident to the window, or crofs her apartment 
with a candle in her Hand* 

But all his affidmty and tendernefs vrete 
without effedt, for he could neither fofien her 
heart, nor open her hand, and was reduced to 
the Utlhbft miferies of want, while he wa^ 
endeavduririg to awaken the afFedion of a 
mother : He was therefore obliged to feek 
fome other means of fupport ; and, having nO 
profeffion, became by neceffity an author. 

At this time the attention of all the literary 
world was engrofled by the Bangorian contro- 
verfy, which filled the prefe with pamphlets, 
•imd the coffee-houfes with difputants. Of 
this fubjedt, as moil popular, he made choice 
fot his firft attempt, and, without any other 
•knowledge of the queftion than he had ca- 
fually cdlkfted from converfation, publiflied a 
poem againft the Bilhop. 

• See the Plain Dealer. 

Vol. m. P What 
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What was the fuCcefs or merit of this pttr^ 
formance, I know not ; it was probably loft 
aftiong the innumerable pamphlets to which 
that difpute gave occafion, Mr. Savage wa* 
fiimfelf in a little time afhamed of rt, and en-* 
deavouf ed to fupprefs it, by deftroying all the 
copies that he could colleft. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind^ of 
writing *, and in his eighteenth year offered 
to the ftage a comedy borrowed from a Spanife 
plot, which was refufed by the players, and 
was therefore given by him to IVfr. BulJock^ 
who, having more intereft^ made fome flight 
alterations, and brought it upon the ftage, un- 
der the title of t Woman's a ridi>le, but 
allowed the unhappy author no part of the 
profits 

Not difcout^aged however ^t his repulfe, he 
wrote two years afterwards Lgve jN A Veii^ 
another comedy, borrowed likewife froiil the 
Spanifli, but with little better fuccefs than 
before; for though it was received atid a£tedy 

♦ Jacob's Lives of Dramatic Poets, 
f This play was printed firft in 8vo ; and afterwards in 
Kzmo, the £fth edition. 

2^ yet 
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yet it a]f)peared fo late \n the year, that the 
iauthor obtained no other advantage from it, 
than the acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele, 
and Mr. Wilks; by whom he was pitied, can^ 
tefled, and relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele, having declaredi in hi$ 
favour with all the ardour of benevolence 
which conftituted his charadierj prolnoted his 
intereil with the utmoft zieal, related his mif- 
fortufle^, applauded his merit, took all the op- 
portunities of recommending him, and aflerted, 
that * " the inhumanity of his mother had 
** given him a right to find every good man 
** his father.'* 

Nor was Mr. Savjig^ admitted to his ac- 
quaintance only, but to his confidence, of 
Avhich he fometimes related kn inftance top 
€xtraor4inary Ifo be omitted, as it affords a 
Very juft idea of his patron's charafler. 

He was once defired by Sir Richard, with 
an air of the utmoft importance, to come very 
early to his .houfc the next mornings Mr. 
Savage came as he had promifed, found the 

• Plain Dealer. 

.P 2 chariot 
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chariot at the door^ and Sir Richard waiting 
for him, and ready to go out. What was in- 
teiided, and whither they were to go, Savage 
could not conjefture^ and was not willing to 
enquire ; but immediately feated himfelf with 
Sir Richard; the coachman was ordered to 
drive, and they hurried with the utmoft expe- 
dition to Hyde-Park Comer, where they flop- 
ped at a petty tavern, and retired to a private 
room. Sir Richard then informed him, that 
he intended to publifh a pamphlet, and that he 
had defired him to come thither that he might 
write for him. They foon fat down to the 
work. Sir. Richard didated, and Savage 
wrote, till the dinner that had been ordered 
was put upon the table. Savage was fur- 
prized at the meannefs of the entertainment, 
and after fome hefitatioh ventured to afk for 
wine, which Sir Richard, not without re- 
fudance, ordered to be brought. They then 
finifhed their dinner, and proceeded in their 
pamphlet, which they concluded in the after- 
noon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his talk over, and 
expeded that Sir Richard would call for the 
reckoning, and return home j but his expeda- 

tions 
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lions deceived him, for Sir Richard told him,, 
that he was without money, and that the pam- 
phlet muft be fold before the dinner could be 
paid for ; and Savage was therefore obliged tor 
go and offer their new produ£tion to fale for 
two guineas, which with fome diflRculty lie 
obtained. Sir Richard then returned home^ 
having retired that day only to avoid his cre- 
ditors, and compofed the pamphlet only to dif** 
charge his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another facft equally un- 
common, which, though it has no relation to 
his life, ought to be preferved. Sir Richard 
Steele having one day invited to his houfe a 
great number of perfons of the firft quality, 
they were furprized at the number of liveried 
which furrounded the table ; and after dinner, 
when wine and mirth had fet them free from 
the obfervation of rigid ceremony, one of them 
enquired of Sir Richard, how fuch an expen- 
five train of domeftics csould be confiftent with 
his fortune. Sir Richard very frankly con- 
fefTed, that they • were fellows of whom he 
would very willingly be rid. And being then 
afked, why he did not difcharge them, de- 
clared that they were bailiffs who had intror- 
P 3 duce4 
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duced themfelves with an execution, and whom, 
fince he could not fend them away, he had 
thought it convenient to embellifh with liveries^ 
that they might do him credit while they ftaid. 

His fnends were diverted with the expedi- 
ent, and, by paying the debt, difcharged their 
attendance, having obliged Sir Richard to pror 
mife that they fhould never again find him 
graced with a retinue pf the fame kind. 

Under fuch a tutor, Mr. Savage was not 
Jikely to learn prudence or frugality j and per-i 
Jiaps many of the misfortunes, which the want 
of thofe virtues brought upon h4m in the fol- 
lowing parts of his life, might he juftly im-i 
puted to fo unimprovipg ^n e>^ample^ 

Nor did the kindnefs of Sir Richard end ib, 
common favours. He propofed to have efta-* ' 
Wiihed him in fome fettled fcheme of life, and 
to have contraded .a kind of alliance with 
him, by marrying him to a natural daughter, 
on whom he intended to bellow a thoufand 
^pounds. But though he was always lavifh 
pf future bounties, he condu<f3:ed his affairs in 
iuch^ qptawtt, that he wias very f^ldom able 
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to keep his promifes, or execute his own ia- 
tentions ; and^ as he was never able tp raife 
the fum which he had offered, th,e m^trriage 
was delayed. • In the mean time he was oSir 
cioufly informed, that Mr. Savage had ridir 
culcd him ; by which he was fo much e^f afpe-j- 
rated, that be withdrew the allowance which 
he had paid him, and neyer afterwards a4^ 
mitted hin^ to his houfe. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage mighty 
by his imprudence, expofe himfelf to the 
malice of a tale-bearer; for his patron had 
many follies, which, as his difcernment eafily 
difcovered, his imagination might fometimes 
incite him to mention too ludicroufly. A 
little knowledge of the world i? fufficient to 
difcover that fuch weaknefs is very common, 
and that there are few who do not fometimes, 
in the wantonnefs of thoughtlefs mirth, or 
the heat of tranfient refentment, fpeak of 
their friends and benefadors with levity and 
contempt, * though in their cooler moments 
they want neither fenfe of their kindnefs, 
nor reverence for their virtue. The fault 
therefore of Mr. Savage was rather negligence 
than ingratitude; but Sir Richard muft like- 
P j^ wife 
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wife be acquitted of feverity, for who Is there 
that can patiently bear contempt from one 
whom he has relieved and fupported, whofe 
eftablifhment he has laboured, and whofe in- 
terf ft he has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to for- 
tune, without any other friend than Mr, 
Wilks; a man, who, whatever were his abi- 
lities or Ikill as an a£tor, deferves at leaft to 
\>e i-emeipbered for his virtues*, which are not 

* As it i? a lofs to mankind whei^ any good allien is for- 
gotten, I (hall infert another inftance of Mr. Wilks's gene- 
roiity, very little known, Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated 
f,t Publin, being hindered by an impediment in {lis pronun- 
ciation from engaging in orders, for which his friends deiigned 
him, left his own country, and came to London in quell of 
employment, but found his folicitations fruitlefs^ and his 
neceffities every day more prefling. In this diftrefs he wrote 
a tragedy, and offered it to the players, by whom it was re- 
jefled. Thus were his lad hopes defeated, land he had ho 
othef profpe^l than of the mpft deplorable poverty. But Mr. 
y^Tilks thought his performance, though not perfedl, at leaft 
worthy of fome reward, and therefore offered him a benefit. 
This favour he improved with fo much diligence, that the 
Jioufe affor4ed him a confiderable fum, with which he went 
to Leyden, applied himfelf to the fludy of phyiic; and prq- 
fecuted his defign with fo much diligence and fuccefs, that, 
when Dr. Boerhaave was deiircd by the Czarina to recommend 
proper perfons to introduce into Ruffia the pradtice and ftudy 
of phyfic, Dr. Smith was one of thofe whom he feleded. 
lie had a conftderable peniion fettled' on him at his arrival, 
^4 y/SLS one of the chief phyficiaqs at the Ruffian court. 

often 
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often to be found in the world, and perhaps- 
Jefs often in his profeffion than in others. To 
be humane, generous, and candid, is a very- 
high degree of merit in any cafe; but thofe 
qualities deferve ft ill greater praife, when 
they are found in that condition, which makes 
almoft every other man, for whatever reafoh,' 
contemptuous, infolent, petulant, felfifh, and 
brutal. 

As Mr. Wilks was one of thofe to whom' 
calamity feldom complained without relief, he 
naturally took an unfortunate wit into his 
prote£tion, and not only affifted him in any 
cafual diftrefles, but continued an equal and 
^eady kindnefs to the time of his death. 

By his interpofition Mr. Savage once ob- 
tained from his mother* fifty pounds, and a 
pr.omife of one hundred and fifty more; but 
it was the fate of this unhappy man, that 
few promifes qf any advantage to him were 
performed. His mother was infeded among 
others with the general madnefs of the South 

• This I write upon the credit of the author of his life, 
which was publiihed 1727. 

Sea 
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Sea traffic; and, having been difappointed in 
her e:s5)edation8, refufed to pay what perhaps 
nothing but the profpe<a of fudden aflBuence 
promptied her to promife» 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the 
fnendfhip of Mr. Wilks, he was confequently 
an affiduous fi^quenter of the theatres; and in 
a fliort time the amufements of the ftage took 
fuch poffeffion of his mind, that he never 
was abfent from a play in feveral years. 

This conftant attendance naturally procur- 
ed him the acquaintance of the players, and^ 
among others, of Mrs, Oldfield, who was fo 
much pleafed with his converfation, and 
touched vnth his misfortunes, that fhe allowed 
him a fettled penfion of fifty pounds a year, 
which was during her life regularly paid, 

That this ad: of generofity may receive its 
due praife, and that the good a<3:ions of Mrs, 
Oldfield may not be fuUied by her general 
charadter, it is proper to mention what Mr, 
Savage often declared in the ftrongeft terms, 
that he never faw her alone, or in any other 
place than behind the fcenes. 

At 
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At her death he endeavoured to ihtw his 
gratitude in the moft decent manner, by 
wearing mourning as for a mother; but did 
not celebrate her in elegies, becaufe he knew 
that too great profufion of praife would only 
have revived thofe faults which his natural 
equity did not allow him to think lefs, be- 
caufe they were committed by one who fa-, 
voured him; but of which, though his virtue 
would not endeavour to palliate them, hi^ 
gratitude would not fuffer him to prolong the 
jnemory, or difFufe the cenfure. 

In his Wanderer^ he has indeed takea aii 
ppportunity of mentioning her, but celebrate* 
her not for her virtue, but her beai^ty, an 
excellence which none ever denied her: this 
^ the only encomium with which he has re-* 
warded her liberality, and perhaps he has 
even in this been too lavifh of his praife. He 
feems to have thought, that never to mention 
his benefadrefs would have an appearance of 
ingratitude, though to have dedicated any 
particular performance to her memory would 
have only betrayed an officious partiality, that, 
without exalting her jcharadter, would have 
deprefled his own. 

He 
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He had fometimes, by the kindnefs of Mr. 
Wilks, the advantage of a benefit, on which 
occafions he often received uncommon marks 
of regard and compaffion; and was once told 
by the Duke of Dorfet, that it was juft to 
confider him as an injured nobleman, and 
that in his opinion the nobility ought to 
think themfelves obliged, without folicitation, 
to take every opportunity of fupporting him 
by their countenance and patronage. But he 
had generally the mortification to hear that 
the whole intereft of his mother was em- 
ployed to fruftrate his applications^ and that 
fhe never left any expedient untried, by 
which he might be cut off from the poffi- 
bility of fupporting life. The fame difpo- 
fition flie endeavoured to diffufe among all 
thofe over whom nature or fortune gave her 
any influence, and indeed fucceeded top well 
in her defign; but could not always propa- 
gate her eflfrontery with her cruelty, for fdroe 
of thofe, whom fhe incited againft him, were 
alhamed of their own condudt, and boafted of 
that relief which they never gave him. 

In this cenfure I do not indifcriminateJy 
involve all his relations; for he has mention- 

4 
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cd with gratitude the humanity of one Lady, 
whofe name I am now unable • to recolle(3;^ 
^nd to whom therefore I cannot pay the 
praifes which fhe deferves for having aded 
.well in oppofijtion to influence, precept, and 
example. 

The ipuniftiment which our laws infliO: 
^ipon thofe parents who murder their infants 
is well known, nor has its juftke ever been 
contefted ; but if they deferve death who dc- 
ftroy a child in its birth, what pains can be 
fevere enough for her who forbears to deftroy 
him only to inflid (harper miferies upon him ; 
who prolongs his life only to make him mi- 
serable ; and who expofes him, without care 
and without pity, to the malice of opprefEon, 
the caprices of chance, and the temptations 
of poverty ; who rejoices to fee him over- 
whelmed with calamities; and, when his 
own induftry, or the charity of others, has 
enabled him to rife for a fhort time above 
his miferies, plunges him again into his 
former diftrefs ? 

The kindnefs of his friends not affording 
him any conftant fupply, and the profpe<3: of 
: '; improving 
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tmprbving his fortune by enlarging his ac- 
quaintance neceflarily leading him to places 
of expence, he found it neceflary * to endea- 
vour once more at dramatic poetry, for which 
he was now better qualified by a more exten- 
five knowledge, and longer obfervation. But 
having been unfucccfsful in comedy, though 
ratheSr for Want of opportunities than genius^ 
he tefolved now to.tty whether he fhould 
not be more fortunate* ia exhibiting a tra-^ 
gedy. 

*Tht ftory which he chok foi- the fubjed^ 
was that of Sir Thomas Orerbury^ a ft6ry well 
ikdapted to the ilnge, though |)erhap8 not far 
enough remuoved from theprefimt age^ td ad* 
mit properly the fiSions necfeflary to com- 
plete the plan : for the mind, which naturally 
loves truth, is always moil o£&nde4 with the 
violation of thofe truths of Which we ar^ 
mdft certain } and we of courie ccmc^vQ thofe 
fa^s moft certain, wluch approach neiureft t0 
Qiir owii time* 

Out of this ftory he formed a tragedy^ 
which, if the circumftances in which he wrote 

• In 1724, 

it 
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It be confidered, will afford at once aii un- 
common proof of ftrength of genius, and 
evennefs of mind, of a ferenity not to be 
tiiffled^ and an imagination not to be fup^ 
prefled. 

During a confiderable part of the time in 
^hich he was employed upon this perfwrn- 
ance, he was without lodging, and often 
without meat; nor had he any other conve- 
niences for ftudy than the fields or Ae ftreet 
allowed him ; there he ufed to walk and form 
hi$ Q>eeches, and afterwards flep into a ihop, 
b^ for a few moments the ufe of the pen 
and ink^ and write down what he had com- 
pofed, upon paper which he had' picked up 
by accidents 

If the pctformance of a writer thus diflrefll 
td is not perfeft, its faults ought furely to 
be imjiuted to a caufe very different from 
want of genius, and muft rather excite pity 
Aan provoke cenfure. 

But when under thefe difcouragements the 
tragedjf was finifhed, there yet remained the 
labour of introducing it on the ftage, an un- 
dertaking, 
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dertajdng, which, to an ingenuous mind, \t2t4 
In a very high degree vexatious and^ difguft- 
ing; for, having Httle intereft or reputation, 
he was obliged to fubmit himfelf ^y^holly to 
the players, and admit, with whatever reluc- 
tance, the emendations of Mr. Gibber, which 
he always confidered as thfe difgrace of his 
performance. 

He had indeed ih Mr. Hill another critic 
of a very different clafs, from whofe friend-^ 
fliip he received great afSftance on many oc- 
cafionsy and whom he never mentioned but 
with thd .utmoft tendemefs and regard. He 
had been for fome.time diftinguifhed by him 
with very particular kindnefs, -and on this 
occafion it was natural to apply to him as an 
author of an eftablifhed charai3:er. He there- 
fore fent this tragedy to him, with a fhort 
copy of * verfes, in which he defired his 
corredion. Mr. Hill, whofe humanity and 
. politenefs are generally known, readily com- 
plied with his requeft; but as he is remark- 
able for fmgularity of fentiment, and bold 
ejqperiments in language, Mr. Savage did not 

^ Printed in the late colleftion of his p9eins. 

think 
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think hi« play much improved by his inno- 
vation, and had even at that time the cou- 
rage to rejeS feveral paflages which he could 
not apprdve; and, what is Hill mpre laudable, 
Mr. Hill had the generofity not to refent the 
oegleA of his alterations, but wrote the pro- 
logue and epilogue, in which he touches on 
the circumftances of the author with great 
fiendemefs. 

After all thefe obftrudions and complin 
ances, he was only able to bring his play 
upon the ftage in the fummer, when the chief 
adors had retired, and the reft were in pof- 
fieffion of the houfe for their own advantage. 
Among thefe, Mr. Savage was admitted to 
plajt the part of Sir Thomas Overbury, by 
which he gained no great reputation, the 
theatre being a province for which nature 
feemed not to have defigned him ; for neither 
his voice, look, nor gefture, were fuch as 
were expeded on the ftage j and he was fo 
much afliamed of having been reduced to 
appear as a player, that he always blotted 
out his name from the lift, when a copy of 
his tragedy was to be fhown to his friends. 

Vql. III. Q In 
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In the publication of his performance he 
was more fuccefsful, for the rays of genius 
that glimmered in it, that glimmered through 
all the mifts which poverty and Gibber had 
been able to fpread over it, procured him the 
notice and efteem of many perfons eminent 
for their rank, their virtue, and their wit. 

Of this play, adted, printed, and dedicated, 
the accumulated profits arofe to an hundred 
pounds, which he thought at that time a very 
large fum, having been never matter of fo 
much before. 

In the Dedication*, for which he received 
ten guineas, there is nothing remarkable. 
The Preface contains a very liberal encomium 
on the blooming excellencies of Mr. Theo- 
philus Gibber, which Mr. Savage could not 
in the latter part of his life fee his friends 
about to read without fnatching the play out 
of their hands. The generofity of Mr. Hill 
did not end on this occafion; for afterwards, 
when Mr. Savage's neceflities returned, he 
encouraged a fubfcription to a Mifcellany of 

* To Herbert Tryll, Efq. of Herefordfliire. 

Poems 
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Po£m8 in a very extraordinary manner, by 
publtQiing his ftory in the Plain Dealer"^ ^ 
with feme afie£ting lines, which he aflerts to 
have bebn written \yf Mr. Savage upon the 
treatment received by him from his mother, 
but of which he was himfelf the author, as 
Mr. Savage afterwards declared. Thefe lines, 
iiid the paper in which they were inferted, 
had a very powerful efFed upon all but his 
mother, whom, by making hef cruelty more 
public, th6y only hardeined in her averfion* - 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the fubfcrip-* 
tion to the Mifcellany, but fumifhed likewife 
the greateft part of the Poems of which it is 
compofed, and particularly ^be Happy Man^ 
which he publiflied as a fpeciinen. 

The fubfcriptions of thofe whom thefe 
papers fhould influence to patronize merit 
in diftrefs, without any other folicitation, 
were direfted to be left at Button's coflfee- 

* The Plain Dealer was a periodical papery written by 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Bond, whom Mr. Savage called the two 
contending powers of light and darknefs^ They wrote by 
tarns each fix Eflays ; and the charadter of the work was 
obferved regularly to rife in Mr. Hill's weeks, and fall in Mr. 
Bond's. 

O 2 houfej 
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houfej and Mr. Savage going thither a ftW 
days afterwards, without expeftation of'atty 
efFedl from his propofal, found to his fu'rj>rife 
feventy guineas*, which had been feot him 
in confequence of the compaffion excited by 
Mr- Hill's pathetic reprefeiitation* 

To this Mifcellany he wrote a Preface, ia 
which he gives an account of his mother's 
cruelty in a very uncommon ilrain of hu- 
mour, and with a gaiety of imagination^ 
which the fuccefs of his fubfcription probably 
produced. 

The Dedication is addrefled to the Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, whom he flatters 
without referve, and, to confefs the truth, 
with very little f art. The fame obfervation 

* The names of thofe who Co generoafly contributed to hi9 
relief, having been mentioned in a former account, ought not 
to be omitted here. They were the Dntchefs of GlcvdaBd, 
Lady Cheyney, Lady Calllemain, Lady Gower, Lady Lech- 
mere, the Dutchefs Dowager and Dutchefs of Rutland^ 
Lady Strafford, the Countefs Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. 
Mary Floyer, Mrs. Sofuel Noel, Duke of Rutland, Lord 
Gainfborough, Lord Miliington, Mr. John Savage. 

•J- This the following extraft from it will prove. 
— •« Since our country has been honoured with the glory af 
^^ your witj as elevated and immortal as your foul, it no 

" longer 
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may be extended, to -all his Dedications: his 
compliments are. confti-ained. and. violent, 
heaped together without the grace q£, ordcr^ 
or the decency of introdu<fiion ; he feems Do 
have, written his Panegyrics for the perufal 
only of his patrons, and to have imagined 
that he had no other tafk than tp pamper 
them with praifes however grofft, an4 that 
flattery would make its way to thq heart, 
without the affiftance of elegance or invention. 

Soon afterwards, the death of the king fur*- 
cifhed a general fubjed: for a poeticaji, coateft, 
in which Mr. Savage engaged, and h allowed 
to have carried the prize of hojaoiir from his 
competitors; but I knpw not whether he gained 

" longer remains a doubt whether your fex have ftrength of 
** mind in proportion to their fvyeetnefs. There is fomething 
*^ \n your verfiis as diilinguiihed as your. air. — They arp as 
** firon^ as trutb> as deep as reafon^ as clear as innocence^ 
''^and as fhiooth as beaiity— They contain a aamelefs and. 
'« petuiiar mist arc of ilpn^t and grace^ which is at once fo 
** mofijif^y {erenfig and fp piajeftically lorely, that it is top 
" ;imiable to appear ^ny ^here but in your eyes and in your 

' •* wriung). 

'* As fi)jtiiRe i$ n^iDOre my enemy than I am the enemy 
^* of flattery^ I know Qot i^owl can forbear this application 
'* to your J^adyflup, becaiife there is fcarce a poflibility that 

^^ I ihonld fay more than X believe, wbc9 I am ipeaking of 

** yPW flTceUjBWf ."^ 

<2L3 by 
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by his performance any other advantage than 
the increafe of his reputation; though it 
thuft certainly have been Xvith farther views 
that he prevailed upon hittifelf to attempt a 
Ipecies of writing, qf which all the topics 
had been long before qxhaufted, and which 
was made at once difficult by the multitudes 
that had failed in it, and thofe that had fuc? 
ceeded. 

He was now advancing in reputation, and 
though frequently involved in very diftrefsful 
perplexities, appeared however tQ be gaining 
upon mankind, wl^en bpth his fame and hi$ 
life were endangered by an event, of yrhich 
it is not yet determined, whether it ough,t to 
be mentioned as a crime or a calamity. 

On the 20th of November 1727, Mr. Sa- 
vage came from Richmond, where he then 
lodged, that he might purfue his ftucKes with 
lef$ interruption, \y^ith an intent to difcharge 
another lodging which he had in Weflmia*- 
fter; and accidentally meeting two gentlemen 
his acquaintances, whofe n^mes were Miei^- 
chant i\nd Gregory, he; yrent in with them 
to a neighbouring cofiee-houfe, and. fa 

drinking 
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drinking till it was late, it being in no time 
of Mr. Savage's life any part of his charac- 
ter to be the firft of the company that de- 
fired to feparate. He would willingly have 
gone to. bed in the fame houfe ; but there 
was not room for the whole company, and 
therefore they agreed to ramble about the 
ftreets, and divert themfelves with fuch 
amufements a? flxould offer themfelves till 
morning. 

In -this walk they happened unluckily to 
difcover a light in Robinfon's coffee-houfe, 
near Charing-crofs, and therefore went in. 
Merchant, with fome rudenefs, demanded a 
room, and was told that there was a good 
fire in the next parlour, which the company 
were about to leave, being then paying their 
reckoning. Merchant, not fatisfied with this 
anfweff ruflied into the room, and was fol- 
lowed by his companions* He then petu- 
lantly placed himfelf between the company 
and the fire, and foon after kicked down the 
table* This produced a quarrel, fwords were 
4rawn on both fides, and one Mr. James 
Sinclair was killed. Savage, having wound- 
ed likewife a maid that held him, forced 
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his way with Merchant out of the houfe; 
but being intimidated and confufed, without 
refolution either to fly or ftay, they were 
taken in a back-court by one of the company 
and fome foldiers, whom he had called to his 
aiiiflance. 

Being fecured and guarded that night, they 
were in the morning carried before thtte 
juftices, who committed them to the Gate-p 
houfe, from whence, upon the death of Mr. 
Sinclair, which happened the fame day, they 
were removed in the night to Newgate, where 
they were however treated with fome dif- 
tindion, exempted frpm the ignominy of 
chains, and confined, not among the conxmoa 
criminals, but in the Prefs-yard, 

When the day of trial came, the court was 
crouded in a very unufual manner, and the 
public appeared to intereft itfelf as in a caufe 
of general cottcem. The witnefles againft 
Mr. Savage and his friends were, the woman 
who kept the houfe, which was a houfe of 
ill fame, and her maid, the men who were 
in the room with Mr. Sinclair, and a womau 
of the town, who hadi beeu drinking with 

thenij 
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Aem, and with whom one of them had 
been feen in bed. They fwore in general, 
that Merchant gave the provocation, which 
Savage and Gregory drew their fwords to 
juftify; that Savage drew firft, and that he 
ftabbed Sinclair when he was. not in a pofture 
of defence, or while Gregory commanded 
his fword ; that after he had given the thruft 
he turned pale, and would have retired, but 
that the maid clung round him, and one of 
the company endeavoured to detain him, 
from whom he broke, by cutting the maid 
on the head, but was afterwards taken in a 
court, 

There was fome difference in their depofi- 
tions; one did not fee Savage give the wound, 
another faw it given when Sinclair held hi$ 
point towards the ground; and the woman of 
the town afferted, that fhe did not fee Sin- 
clair's fword at all: this difference however 
was very far from amounting to inconfif-r 
tencyj but it was fufficient to fhew, that the 
hurry of the dflpute was fuch, that it was 
not eafy to difcover the truth with relation to 
jparticular circmnftances, and that therefore 

fome 
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feme dedudions were to be made from the 

credibility of the teftimonies, 

Sinclair had declared feveral times before 
his death, that he received his wound from 
Savage, nor did Savage at his trial deny the 
fadt, but endeavoured partly to extenuate it^ 
by urging the fuddennefs of the whole adion, 
and the impoffibility of any ill defign, or 
premeditated malice, and partly to juftify it 
by the neceffity of felf-defence, and the ha- 
zard of his own life, if he had loft that op- 
portunity of giving the thruft; h? obferved, 
that neither reafon nor law obliged a man 
to wait for the blow which was threatened, 
and which, if he lliould fufFer it, he might 
never be able to return , that it was always 
allowable to prevent an aflault, and to pr?- 
ferve life by taking away that of the adver- 
sary, by whom it was endangered. 

With regard to the violence with which he 
endeavoured to efcape, he declared, that it 
was not his defign to fly from juftice, or 
decline a trial, but to avoid the expencee and 
feverities of a prifon ; and that he intended to 
have appeared at the bar without compulfioru 
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This defence, which took up more than an 
hour, was heard by the multitude that throngr 
ed the court with the moft attentive and re- 
fpedful filence: thofe who thought he ought 
not to be acquitted, owned that applaufc 
could not be refufed him; and thofe who 
before pitied his misfortunes, now reverenced 
his abilities. 

The witnefles which appeared againft hint 
were proved to be perfons of charadlers which 
-did not entitle them to much credit; a common 
ftrumpet, a woman by whom ftrumpets were 
entertained, and a man by whom they were 
fupported; and the character of Savage was 
by feveral perfons of diftindion afferted to be 
that of a modeft inofFenfive man, not inclin- 
ed to broils, or to infolence, and who had, 
to that time, been only known for his mis^- 
fortunes and his wit. 

Had his audience been his judges, he had 
undoubtedly been acquitted; but Mr. Page, 
who was then upon the bench, treated him 
with his ufual infolence and feverity, and when 
he had fununed up the evidence, endeavoured 

to 
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fe cxafperate the jury, as Mn Savage qfqd to 
t^Iate it, with this eloquent harangue : 

• Gentlemen of the jury, you are to con-^ 
^ fider that Mr. Savage is a v^ry great man, a 
^ much greater man than you or I, gentlemen 
^ of the jury ; that he wears very fine clothes, 
^ much finer clothes than you or I, gentlc- 

* men of the jury ; that he has abundance 
.^ of money in his pocket, much more money 
^ than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; but, 
^ gentlemen of the jury, is it not a very hard 

* cafe, gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. Savage 

* ihould therefore kill you or me, gentlemeu 

* of the jury ?' . 

Mr, Savage, hearing his defence thus mifi-e-^ 
^rcfented, and the men who were to decide 
his fate incited againft him by invidious com-* 
parifons, refolutely aflerted, that his caufe was 
not candidly explained, and began to recapi- 
tulate what he had before faid with regard to 
his condition, and the neceffity of endeavour^ 
ing to efcape the expences of imprifonmeht ; 
but the judge having ordered him to be filent, 
and repeated his orders without ^ffeft, com- 
5 manded 
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manded that he fhould hd takeh from thg 
bar by force. ... 

The jury then heard. "the. opinion of the 
judge, that good charade'ra ^ere of no weight 
againft pofitive evidence,, though, they might 
turn the fcale where it was dqvibtful ; and that 
though, when two men attack each othef, 
the death of either is only manflaughter ; but 
where one is the aggreffpr, as in the cafe be* 
fore them, and, in puifuance of his firft at* 
tack, kills the other,, the: law fuppofes the 
a£tion, however fudden, ^ to be, malicious 
They theft deliberated* ppon their .verdift, 
and determined that Mr^i Savage and Mr. 
Gregory were guilty of murder, and Mr. 
Merchant, who had no fword, only of xnan- 
flaughter. 

Thus ended this mem6rable trial, which 
lafted eight hours. Mr. Savage and Mr. Gre- 
gory were conduced back to prifon, where 
they were more clofely confined, aftd loaded 
wiUi irons of fifty pounds weight : fottr dayi 
afterwards they were fent back to the court 
to receive fentence ; on which occafion Mf. 

Savage 
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Savage made, as far as it could be retdned in 
memory, the following fpeeclu 
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It is now, my Lord, too late to offer any 
thing by way of defence or vindication i 
*' nor can we exped firom your Lordfhips, in 
** this court, but the fentence which the law 
*^ requires you, as judges, to pronounce againft 
** men of our calamitous condition. — But we 
^^ are alfo perfuaded, that as mere men, and 
*^ out of this feat of rigorous juftice, yOu are 
*^ fufceptive of the tender paffions, and too 
** humane, not to commiferate the unhappy 
** fituation of thofe, whom the law fometimes 
.** perhaps— exa&s— from you to pronounce 
^ upon. No doubt you diftinguifli between 
*' offences, which arife out of premeditation, 
*^ and a difpofition habituated to vice or im* 
** morality, and tranfgreffions, which are the 
" unhappy and unforefeen elfeds of cafual 
" abfence of reafon, and fudden impulfe of 
*^ paffion: we therefore hope you will contri- 
** bute all you can to an extenfion of that 
** mercy, which the gentlemen of the jury 
** have been pleafed to fhew Mr. Merchant, 
*• who (allowing fads as fworn againft us by 

6 « the 
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^' the evidence) has led us into this our cala- 
** mity, I hope this will not be conftrued, 
^^ as if we meant to refle<a upon that gentle- 
" man, or remove any thing from us upon 
". him, or that we repine the more at our fate, 
*' becaufe he has no participation of it : No, 
" my Lord ! For my part, I declare nothing 
" could more foften my grief, than to be 
" without any companion in fo great a mis- 
" fortune*." 

Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, 
but from the mercy of the crown, which 
was very earneftly folicited by his friends, 
and which, with whatever diflSculty the ftory 
may obtain belief, was obftrufted only by his 
mother. 

To prejudice the Queen againft him, fhe 
made ufe of an incident, which was omitted 
in the order of time, that it might be men- 
tioned together with the purpofe which it was 
made to ferve* Mr. Savage, when he had 
difcovered his birth, had an inceflant defire 
to fpeak to his mother, who always avoided 

• Mr. Savage's Life. 

him 
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him in publick, and refufed hii|i admiilion intd 
her houfe* One evening walking, as it wa$J 
his cuftom, in the ftreet that (ke intecUted^ 
he £aw the door of her houfe by accident 
open J he entered it, and, fiading no perfon 
in the paffage to hinder him, went up flairs 
to faiute her. She difcovcred him before he 
could enter her chamber, .alarmed the fiunily 
with the moft diftrefsful oui)cries, and when 
fhe had by her fcreams gathered them about 
her, ordered them to drive out of the houfe 
that villain, who had forced himielf in upon 
her, and endeavoured to murder hen Savage, 
who had attempted with the moft fubmiflive 
tendernefs to foften her rage, hearing her irtter 
fo dcteftable an accufation, thought it prudent 
to retire ; and, I believe, never attempted af- 
terwards to fpeak to her. 

But, fhocked as he was with her falfhodd 
and her cruelty, he imagined that fhe intended 
no other ufe of her lye, than to fet herfelf 
free from his embraces and folicitations, and 
was very far from fufpeding that Ihe would 
treafure it in her memory, as an inftrument 
of future wickednefe, or that (he would en- 
deavour 
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desLvdttf idt this Editiotis affauk to dipxirt 
him of his Ufe^ 

But when the Queen ^is folicited for his 
pardon^ and informed of the fevere treatment 
which he had fuffered from his jildgc, flie an- 
fwered, that^ however tinjuftifiable ihight be 
the manner of his trial, or whatever extenua* 
tion the SiStion for which he Was condemned 
might admit, flie could tiot think that matl ^ 
proper obje^ of the King's mercy, who had 
hten topable of entering his mother's houfe 
in the nighty with ^n intent to murder heif. 

By whom this atrocious caltiihriy had beeii 
tranfmitted to the Queett ; whether ihe that 
invented had the front to relate it ; whether 
{he found any One weak enotigh to credit it^ 
6r corrupt enough to conclir with her in her 
hateful defign, I know not : but mefhodd had 
been taken to- pcrfuade the Queen fo ftrongly 
of the truth of it, that fhe for a long time 
tefufed to hear any of thofe who petitioned 
for hi» life* 

Thus had Savage perifhed by the evidence 

of a bawd, a ffarumpet, and hi» mother, had 

Vol. III. R not 
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not juftice and compaflion procured him aft 
advocate of rank too great to be rejected un- 
heard, and of virtue too eminent to be heard 
without being believed. His merit and his 
calamities happened to reach the ear of tht 
Gountefs of Hertford, w^ho engaged in hrs 
fupport with all the tendernefs that is excited 
by pityj and all the zeal which is kindled by 
generofity; and, demanding an audience of the 
Queen, laid before her the whole feries of his 
mother's cruelty, expofcd the improbability 
of an accufation by which be was charged 
with an intent to commit a murder thait 
could produce no advantage, and foon con- 
vinced her how little his former conduft could 
deferve to be mentioned as a reafon for extra-^ 
ordinary feverity* 

The intefpofition of this Lady was fo fuc*- 
cefsful, that he was foon after admitted to bail, 
and, on the 9th of March 1728, pleaded the 
King's pardon* 

it is natural to enquire upon what ilibtivels 
bis mother could profecute him in a man- 
ner fo outrageous and implacable ; for what 
jeafon fhe Could employ all the arts of ma-^ 
^ I lice. 
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lite; atid all the fnares of calumny, to take 
away the life of her own fon, of a fon who 
never injured her, who was never fupported 
by her expence, nor obftru£l:ed any profpedt 
of pleafure or advantage; why fhe fliould 
endeavour to deflroy him by a lye — a lye 
which could not gain credit, but muft vanifli 
of itfelf at the firft moment of examination, 
and of which only this can be faid to make 
it probable, that it may be obferved from her 
condufl, that the moft execrable crimes 
are fometimes Committed without apparent 
temptation. 

This mother is ftill alive, and may per- 
haps even yet, though her malice was fo of- 
ten defeated, enjoy the pleafure of refleding, 
that the life^ which fhe often endeavoured to 
deftroy, was at leaft fliortcned by her mater- 
nal offices; that though fhe could not tranf- 
port her fon to the plantations, bury him in 
the fhop of a mechanic, or haflen the hand 
of the public executioner, fhe has yet had 
the fatisfaftion of imbittering all his hours, 
and forcing him into exigencies that hurried 
on his death. 

R 2 It 
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It is by no means ncceffary to aggravate 
the enormity of this woman's condma:, by 
placing it in oppofition to that of the Coun* 
tcfs of Hertford; no one caii fail to oblcrve 
how much more amiable it is to relieve, than 
to opprefs, and to refcue innocence from de-^ 
ftriRftion, than to deftroy without an injury. 

Mr. Savage, during his imprifonment, h!g 
trial, and the time in which he lay under 
fentence of death, behaved with great firm- 
Hefs and equaility of mind, and confirmed by 
his fortitude the efteem of thofe who before 
admired him for his abilities. The peculiar 
eircuxftftaftces of his life were mad« more 
generally known by a fliort account*, which 
was then publifhed, and of wrhich feveral 
thoulands were in a few weeks difperfed over 
the nation: and the compaffion of mankind 
operated fo powerfully in his favour, that he 
was enabled; by frequent prefents, not only 
to fupport himfelf^ but to affift Mr. Gregory 
in prifonj and, when he was pardoned and 
releafed, he found the number of his friends 
dot lellened. 

* Wiitten by &lr. fieckiftgikam and another gentleman. 

The 
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The nature of the a<3: for which he had 
been tried was in itfelf doubtful; of the evi- 
dences which appeared againft him, the cha- 
racter of the man was not unexceptionable, 
that of the woman notorioufly infamous: (he, 
whofe teftimony chiefly influenced the jury 
to condemn him, afterwards retraced her af- 
fertions. He always himfelf denied that he 
was drunk, as had been generally reported. 
Mr. Gregory, who is now Colledtor of An- 
tigua, is laid to declare him far lefs criminal 
than he was imagined, even by fome who 
favoured him: and Page himfelf afterwards 
confefled, that he had treated him with un- 
common rigour. When all thefe particulars 
are rated together, perhaps the memory of 
Sa^ge may not be much fullied by his trial 

Some time after he had obtained his li- 
berty, he met in the ftrect the woman that 
had fwom with fo much malignity againft 
him. She informed him, that fhe was in 
diftrefs, and, with a degree of confidence 
not eafily attainable, defired him to relieve 
her. He, inftead of infulting her mifery, 
and taking pleafure in the calamities of one 
who had brought his life into danger, reprov- 
. R 3 ed 
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ed her gently for her perjury; and changing 
the only guinea that he had, divided it equally 
between her and hiryifelf. 

This is aa adion which in fome ageg 
would have made a faint, and perhaps in 
others 4 hero, and which, without any hy- 
perbolical encomiums, muft be allojved tq 
be an inftance of uncommon generofity, an 
a£t of complicated virtue; by which he at 
once relieved the poor, corredted the vicious, 
and forgave an enemy ; by which he at once 
remitted the ftrongeft provocations, and ^xer^ 
cifed the moft ardent charity, 

Compaflxon w^is indeed the; diftinguifliing 
quality of Savage; he never appeared in^ 
clined to take advantage of weaktiefs, to at- 
t^Lck thp defencelefs, or to prefs upon the 
jfklling: whoever was diftreffed was certain 
^t leaft of his good wifhes; and when he 
could give no affiftance to extricate them 
from misfortunes, he endeavoured to footh 
them by fympathy and tendernefs. 

But when his heart was not foftened by 
the figlit of milery, he was fometimes ob- 
ftin^Je in liis refentment, and did not quickly 
' lofe 
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lofe the remembrance of an injury. He al- 

* ways continued to fpeak with anger of the 

infolence an,d partiality of Page, and a fhort 

time before his death revenged it by a fatire*. 

It is natural to enquire in what terips Mr, 
Savage fpoke of this fatal adion, when the 
danger was over, and he was under no ne^ 
ceflity of ufmg any art to fet his condudl in 
the faireft light He was not willing to 
dwell upon it; and, if he tranfipntly men- 
tioned it, appeared neither to confider him- 
felf as a murderer, nor as a man wholly free 
from the guilt of blood f . How much and 
how long he regretted it, appeared in a 
poem which he publiflied many years after- 
wards. On occafion of a copy of verfes, in 
whix:h the failings of good n^en were re- 
counted, and in which thp author Jiad en- 
deavoured to illuftrate Jiis pofjtion, that *' the 
" heft may fonjetimps deviate from virfue," 
by an inftance of murder committed by Sa- 
vage in the heat of wine. Savage remarked, 
that it was no very jufl: reprefentation of a 
good man, to fuppofe him liable to drunken- 
nefs, and difpofed in his riots to cut throats. 

• Printed in the late colleAion. 

t In one of his letters he ftyles it " a fatal quarrel, but 
(SOQ-well known." 

R 4 He 
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He was now indeed at liberty, bqt was, as 
before, without any other fupport than acci-- 
dental favours and uncertain patronage af- 
fprded him ; fources by which he was fome-r 
times very liberally fupplied, and which at 
other times were fuddenly ftopped; fo that 
he fpent his life between want and plenty j 
or, what was yet worfe, between beggary 
and extravagance; for as whatever he re- 
ceived was the gift of chance, which might 
as well favour him at one tin^e as another, 
he was tempted to fquander what he had, 
becaufe he always hoped to he inunediately 
fupplied* 

Another caufe of his profufion was the ah-» 
furd kindn^fs of his friends, who at once re-? 
warded and enjoyed his abilities, by treating 
him at taverns, and habituating him to plea-r 
fure^ which he could not afford to enjoy, 
}ind which he was not able to deny himfelf, 
though he purchafed the luxury of a fmgle 
night by th^ anguifh of qqld and hunger for 
^ week, 

f 
The experience of thefe inconveniences 
determined hin^ to endeavour after fome fet-. 

«ed 
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tied income, which, having long found fub- 
miffion and intreaties fruitlefs, he attempted 
to extort from his mother by rougher me- 
thods. He had now, as he acknowledged, 
loft that tendernefs for her, which the whole 
feries of her cruelty had not been able wholly 
* to reprefs, till he found, by the efforts which 
ihe made for his deftru£tion, that flie was 
not content with refufing to affift him, and 
being neutral in his ftruggles with poverty^ 
but was as ready to fnatch every opportunity 
of adding to his misfortunes, and that ihc 
was to be confldered as an enemy implacably 
malicious, whom nothing but his blood could 
fatisfy. He therefore threatened to harafs 
her with lampoons, and to publifh a copious 
narrative of her condudl, unlefs flie confented 
to purchafc an exemption from infamy, by 
allowing him a penfion* 

This expedient proved fuccefsful. Whether 
ihame ftill furvived, though virtue was ex-^ 
tlnft, or whether her relations had more de*^ 
licacy than herfelf, and imagined that fome 
pf the darts which fatire might point at her 
would glance upon them; Lord Tyrconnel, 
Whatever were his motives, upon his promif? 

tQ 
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to lay afide his defign of expofmg the cru'* 
flty of his mother, received him into his 
family, treated him as his equal, and en- 
gaged to allow hiiij a penfipn. of two .hun-? 
dred pounds a year* 

' This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's 
life; and for fome time he had no reafon to 
complain of fortune; his appearance was 
fplendid, his cxpences large, and his aer 
quaintance extenfive. He was courted by 
all who endeavoured to be thought men of 
genius, and carefled by all who valued them- 
felves upon a refined tafte. To admire Mr. 
Savage, was a proof of difcernment ; and to 
be acquainted with him, was a title to poe*? 
tical reputation. His prefence was fuffi- 
cient to make any place of public entertain- 
ment popular; and his apprpbation and ex* 
ample conftituted the fafhion. So powerful 
is genius, when it is invefted with the glitter 
of affluence! Men willingly p^y to fortune 
that regard whicl^ they owe tQ nierit, and are 
pleafed when they have an qpportunity at 
once of gratifying thgir vanity, and praijlifing 
their duty. 

This 
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. This interval of profperity furniflied him 
with opportunities of enlarging his knowledge 
of human nature, by contemplating life from 
its higheft gradations to its loweftj and, had 
Ije afterwards applied to dramatic poetry, he 
would perhaps not have had many fuperiors; 
for as he never fufFered any fcene to pafs be- 
fore his eyes without notice^ he had treafured 
in his mind .all the different cpmbinations of 
paffions, and the innunjerable mixtures of 
vice and virtue, which djftingijifh on^ cha-r 
rader from another; and, as his conception 
was ftrong, his cxpreflions were clear, he 
eafily received impreffiops from objeds, and 
yery forcibly tranfmitted them to otl]ierSt 

Of his exa£t obfervations on human life he 
has left a proof, which would do honour to 
the greateft names, in a fmall pamphlet, 
called, T^he Author to be let"^^ where he in- 
troduces Ifcariot Hackney, a proftitute fcrib- 
l>ler, giving an account of his birth, his edu- 
cation, his diipofition and morals, habits of 
life, and maxims of condu£t. In the ina-o- 
ijudion are related many fecret hiftories of 

• Printed in his Works, vol. II. p. 231, 

the 
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the petty writers of that time, but fome- 
times mixed with ungenerous reflexions on 
their birth, their circumftances, or thofe of 
their relations; nor can it be denied, that 
ibme paifages are fuch as Ifcariot Hackney 
might himfelf have produced. 

He was accufed likewifc of living in an 
appearance of friendfliip with fome whom he 
fatirifed, and of making ufe of the confi- 
dence which he gained by a feeming kind- 
nefs to difcover failings and expofe them : it 
muft be confeflTed, that Mr. Savage's efleem 
was no very certain pofTeffion, and that he 
would lampoon at one time thofe whom hq 
had praifed at another. 

It may be alleged, that the fame man may 
change his principles, and that, he who was 
once defervedly commended, may be after- 
wards fatirifed with equal juftice, or that the 
poet was dazzled with the appearance of vir-^ 
tue, and found the man whom he had cele-*- 
jbrated, when he had an opportunity of ex^ 
amining him more narrowly, unworthy of 
the panegyric which he had too hafliily be-s- 
flowed J and that, as a falfe fatire ought to be 

recanted,^ 
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recanted, for the fake of him whofe repu* 
tation may b? injured, falfe p»iie ought 
likewife to be obviated, left the diftinftion 
between vice and . virtue fhouW be loft, left a 
bad man fhould be trufted upon the credit of 
his encomiaft, or left others fliould endeavour to 
obtain the like praifes by the fame means. 

But though thefe excufes may be often 
plau(lble, and fometimes juft, they are very 
feldom fatis&dory to mankind; and the wri<» 
ter, v^ho is not conftant to his fubjed, quick- 
ly (Inks into contempt, his fatire lofes its 
force, and his panegyric its value, and he is 
only confidered at one time as a flatterer, and 
as a calumniator at anothen 

To avoid thefe imputations, it is only nc- 
cefTary to follow the rules of virtue, and to 
preferve an unvaried regard to truth. For 
though it is undoubtedly poflible, that a man, 
hovrever cautious, may be fometimes deceiv- 
ed by an artful appearance of virtue, or by 
falfe evidences of guilty fuch errors will not 
be frequent} and it will be allowed, that the 
name of an author would never have been 
made contemptible, had no man ever faid 

what 
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what he did riot thirik^ or iriifled others but 

When he was himfelf deceived* 

If The Author to Be let was firft publlrfi- 
cd ih a fiiigle pamphlet, arid afterwards in- 
lerted in a cdlleQibn bf pieces relating to the 
Dunciad, which were addrerfed by Mr. Sa- 
vage to the Earl of Middlefex, in a *dedi- 
dattdn" Which he waS prevailed upon to' fign^ 
though he did not write it, and in which 
there are fome pofitions, that the true author 
would perhaps not have publiflied under his 
own name, and on which Mr. Savage after- 
Wards refle£ted with no great fatisfa£tion ; 
the efnumeratidri bf the bad effeds of the 
uncontroled freedom of the prefs, and the 
aflertion that the " liberties taken by the 
^' writers of Journals with their fuperiors 
*^ were exorbitant and unjuftifiablcj" very ill 
became men, who have themfelves not al- 
ways fhewn the exafteft regard to the laws 
df fubordination in their writings, and wha 
have often fatirifed thofe that at leaft thought 
themfelves their fuperiors, as they were emi- 
nent for their hereditary rank, and employed 

• See his Works, vol. II. p. 233, 

in 
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ill the higheft ofEces of the kingdom. But 
this is only an inllahce of that partiality 
^hich almoft every man indulges with re-^ 
gard to himfelf ; th^ liberty of the prefs is a 
bleffing when vy^6 are inclined to Write againft 
othcfs, and a calamity when We fihd oiif-felves 
overborne by the multitude of our aflfaiiants; 
as the power of the , crown is. always thought 
tod gfeit by thofe who fufFer by its influence, 
iind too little by thofe in whofe favour it i^ 
exerted ; artd a ftanding army is generally ac- 
counted neceflary by thofe who command, 
ahd dangerous and oppreffive by thofe Who 
fUpport it. 

Mr. Savage was likewife very far from be- 
lieving, that the letters annexed to each fpc- 
cies of bad poets in the Bathos, w*ere, as he 
Vas diredted to affert, " fet down at ran- 
*' dom;" for when he was charged by one of 
his friends with putting his name to fuch aii 
improbability, he had no other anfwer to 
make, than that " he did not think of it ;^ 
ahd his friend had too much tendernefs to 
reply, that next to the. crime of writing con- 
trary to what he thought, Avas that of writ- 
ing without thinking. 

After 
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After having remarked what is falfe in this 
dedication, it is proper that I obferve the im-» 
partiality which I recommend, by declaring 
what Savage aflerted^ that the account of the 
circumftances which attended the publicatioa 
of the Dunciad, however ftrange and impro- 
bable, was exadly true. 

The publication of this piece at this time 
raifed Mr. Savage a great number of enemies 
among thofe that were attacked by Mn Pope, 
with whom he was confidered as a kind of 
confederate, and whom he was fufpedted of 
fupplying with private intelligence and fecret 
incidents : fo that the ignominy of an in- 
former was added to the terror of a iktirift* 

That he was not altogether free from lite- 
raiy hypocrify, and that he fometimes fpoke 
one thing, and wrote another, cannot ht 
denied; becaufe he himfelf confefled, that, 
when he lived in great familiarity with Den- 
nis, he wrote an epigram * againft him. 

Mr. 

• This epigram was, 1 bel(€lve, iievcf publitficd. 

Should Dennis publilh you had ftabb'd your brother^ 
Lampoon'd your monarch, or debaucVd your mother; 

Say, 
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Mr. Savage however fet all the malice of 
all the pigrtiy writers at defiance, and thought 
the firiendfhip of Mr. Pope cheaply purchafed 
by being expofed to their cenfure and their 
hatred ; nor hid he any reafon to repent of 
the preference^ for he found Mr. Pope a 
fteady and unalienable friend almoft to the 
end of his life. 

About this timej ridt^thftahding his avow- 
ed neutrality with regard to party^ he pub- 
lifhed a panegyric on Sir R6bert WilpOle, for 
which he was rewarded by him with twenty 
guineas, a fum not very large, if either the 
excellence of the performance, or the afflu- 
ence of the patron, be Gonfidered ; but great--' 
€r than he afterwards obtained from a perfon 
of yet higher r^nk, and more defirous in ap-- 
pearance of being diftinguifhed as a patron of 
literature. 



Sayj what revenge on Dennis can be had. 
Too dull for laughter, for rcpty too mad f 
On one fo poor you cannot take the law. 
On one fo old your fword you fcorn to draw. 
Uncag'd then, let the harmlefs monilcr rage. 
Secure in dulnefs, madnefs, want, and age. 

Vol. III. , S A« 
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As he was very far from approving the 
condudk of Sir Robert Walpole, and in con- 
verfation mentioned him fometimes with acri- 
mony, and generally with contempt; as he 
was one of thofe who were always zealous 
in their affertkins of the juftice of the late 
oj^ofition, jealous of (he rights of the peo- 
ple, and alarmed by the long-continued tri- 
umph of the court ; it was natural to afk him 
what could induce him to employ his poetry 
in praiie of that man who was, in his opi- 
nion, an enemy to liberty, and an oppreflbr 
of his country? He alleged, that he was 
then dependent upon the Lord Tyrconnel^ 
wKo was an implicit follower of the miniftry j 
and that being enjoined by him, not without 
menaces, to write in praife of his leader, he 
had not refolution fufficient to facrifice the 
pleafure of afSuence to tjfiat of integrity. 

On this, and on many other occafions, be 
was ready to lament the mifery of living at 
the tables of other men, which was his. fate 
from the beginning to the end of his life j 
fbr I know not whether he ever had^ foif 
three months together, a fettled habitation^ 

in 
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in which he could claim a right of refi-* 
dence* 

To this unhappy ftate it is juft to impute 
tnuch of the inconftancy of his conduct ; fot 
though a readinefs to comply with the incli- 
nation, of others was no part of his natural 
chara^er> yet he was fometimes obliged to 
relax his obftinacy^ and fubmit his Own judge- 
ment^ and even his virtue, to the government 
of thofc by whom he was fupported ; fo that, 
if his mlferies were fometimes the confe- » 
quences of his fauhsy he ought not yet to be 
wholly excluded from compaflion, becaufe his 
faults were very often the effe(3:8 of his mif- 
fortunes. 

In this gay period* of his life, while hd 
was furrounded by aflSudnce and pleafurc, he 
publifhed The Wanderer^ a moral poem, of 
which the defign is comprifed in thdfe lines; 

I fly all public care, all venal ftrife. 
To try the ftill compared with adtive life j 
To prove, by thefe the fons of men may owe 
The fruits of blifs to burfting clouds of woej 

♦ 1719, 
S % That 
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That ev'n calamity, by thought refin'd, 
Infpirits and adorns the thinking mind. 

. And more diftindly in the following paf- 
fage : 

By woe, the foul to daring aftion fwells j 
By woe, in plaintlefs patience it excels ; 
From patience, prudent clear experience fprings. 
And traces knowledge thro* the courfe of things! 
Thence hope is form'd, thenCe fortitude, fuccefsi 
Renown : — whatever men covet and carefs. 

This performance was always confidered by 
himfelf as his mafter-piece ; and Mr. Pope, 
when he afked his opinion of it, told him, 
that he read it once over, and was not dif- 
pleafed with it, that it gave him more plea- 
sure at the fecond perufal, and delighted hira 
ftill more at the third. *- 

It has been generally objeded to The Wan^ 
dcrer^ that the difjpofition of the parts is irre- 
gular; that the defign is obfcure, and the 
plan perplexed; that the images, however 
beautiful, fucceed each other vathout order; 
and that the whole performance is not fo 
much a regular fabric, as a heap of fhining 

materials 
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materials thrown together by accident, which 
ftrikes rather with the folemn magnificence of 
a ftupendous ruin, than the elegant grandeur 
of a finifhed pile. 

This criticifm is univerfal, and therefore it 
is reafonable to believe it at leaft in a great 
degree juft ; but Mr. Savage was always of a 
contrary opinion, and thought his drift could 
only be miffed by negligence or ftupidity, 
and that the whole plan was regular, and the 
parts diftinta. 

It was never denied to abound with ftrong 
][eprefentations of nature, and juft obferva- 
tions upon life ; and it may eafily be obfer- 
ved, that moft of his pictures have an evi- 
dent tendency to illuftrate his firft great pofi- 
tion, " that good is the confequence of evil.'* 
The fun that burns up the mountains, frudi- 
. fies the vales ; the deluge that rufhes down 
tue broken rocks with dreadful impetuofityi 
is feparated into purling brooks; and the 
jrage of the hurricane purifies the air. 

Even in this poem he has not been able to 

forbear one touch upon the cruelty of his mo- 

S 3 ther, 
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ther, which, though remarkably delicate and 
tender, is a proof how deep an impreffion it 
had upon his mind. 

This muft be at leaft acknowledged, which 
ought to be thought equivalent to many other 
excellencies, that this poem can promote no 
other purpofcs than thofe of "virtue, and that 
it is written with a very ftrong f^nfe of the 
efficacy of religion. 

But my province is^ rather to give the hif^ 
tory of Mr. Savage's performances, thai\ to 
difplay their beauties, or to obviate the criti- 
cifms which they have 6<:cafipnedj and there- 
fore I fhall not dwell upon the particular paf- 
fages which defcrve applaufe : I fliall neither 
ihew the excellence of his defcriptions, nor 
expatiate on the terrific portrait of fuicide, 
nor point out the artful touches, by which he 
has diftinguifhed the intelledual features of 
the rebels, who fuflfered death in his laft 
canto. It is, however, proper to obferve, 
that Mr. Savage always declared the charac-» 
ters w^holly fiditious, and without the leaft 
^liufion to any real perfous or a<^ioqs. 

From 
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From a poem fo diligently laboured, and 
fo fuccefsfuUy finifhed, it might be reafon-r 
ably expefted that he ftiould have gained con^ 
fiderable advantage j nor can it, without fome 
degree of indignation and eoncern, be told, 
that he fold the copy for ten guineas, of 
which he afterwards returned two, that the 
two laft fheets of the work might be reprint* 
€d, of which he had in his abfence intruded 
the corredion to a friend, who was too indo? 
lent to perform it with accuracy, 

A fuperftltious regard to the corredion of 
his iheets was one of Mr. Savage's peculiari- 
ties: he often altered, revifed, recurred to 
bis firft reading or pundluation, and again 
adopted the alteration ; he was dubious and 
irrefolute without end, as on a queftion of 
the laft importance, aqd at laft wa$ feldoqi 
fatisfied: the intrufion or omiflion of a 
comma was fufficient to difcompofe him, 
and he would lament an error of a fmgle 
letter as a heavy calamity. In one of his 
letters relating to an impreffion of fome verfes, 
he remarks, that he had, with regard to the 
correftion of the proof, " a fpell upon him ;'* 
and indeed the anxiety with which he dwelt 
S 4 upon 
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upon the minuteft and moft trifling niceties, 
(ieferved no other name than that of fafcina-t' 
tion. 

That he fold fo valuable a performance for 
fo fmall a price, was not to be injputed either 
to neceffity, by which the learned and inge- 
nious are often obliged to fubmit to very hard 
conditions ; or to avarice, by which the boo}c- 
fellers are frequently incited to opprefs that 
genius by which they are fupported ; but to 
that intemperate defire of pleafure, and ha- 
bitual flavery to his paffions, which involved 
him in many perplexities. He happened at 
that time to be engaged in the purfuit of 
fome trifling gratification, and, being with- 
out money for the prefent occafion, fold his 
poem to the firft bidder, and perhaps for the 
firft price that was propofed, and would pro- 
bably have been content with lefs, if lefs had 
been offered him. 

This poem was addreffed to the Lord Tyrr 
connel, not only in the firft lines, but in a 
formal dedication filled with the higheft ftrains 
of panegyric, and the warmeft profeffions 
of gratitude, but by no means remarkable 
fpr delicacy of connection or elegance of ^yle. 
6 Thefe 
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Thefe praifes in a fhort time he founid him* 
felf inclined to retradt, being difcarded by 
the man on whom he had bellowed them, 
and whom he then immediately difcovered 
not to have deferved them. Of this quarrel, 
which every day made more bitter, Lord 
Tyrconnel and Mr. Savage afligned very dif- 
ferent reafons, which might perhaps all in 
reality concur, though they were not all con- 
venient to ba alleged by either party. Lord 
Tyrconnel affirmed, that it wa§ the conflant 
pradice of Mr. Savage ^o enter a tavern 
with any company that propofed it, drink 
the moft expenfive wines with great profu- 
fion^ ^nd when the reckoning was demand- 
ed, to be without money: If, as it often 
happened, his company were willing to de- 
fray his part, the affair ended, withput any 
ill confequences J but, if they were refrac- 
tory, and expedted that the wine fliould be 
paid for by him that drank it, his method of 
compofition wag, tjp take them with him to 
his own apartment, aflume the government 
of tire houfe, and order the butler in an 
imperious manner to fet the beft wine in the 
cellar before his company, who often drank 
^ill the^ forgot the refped dup to the hpxif<f 
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in which they were entertained, indulged 
tbemfelves in the utmoft extravagance of 
merriment, pra£tifed the moft licentious firo- 
licksy and committed all the outr^es of 
drunkennefs* 

Nor was this the only charge which Lord 
Tyrconnel brought againft him: Having 
given him a coUedtion of valuable books^ 
ftamped with his own arms, he had the mor-r 
tification to fee them in a fhort time expofed 
to fale upon the ftalls, it being ufual with Mr. 
jSavage, when he wanted a fmall fum, to take 
his books to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage 
cafily credited both thefe accufations: for^ 
having been obliged from his firft entrance 
into the world to fubfift upon expedients, 
affluence was not able to exalt him above 
them ; and fo much was he delighted with 
wine and converfation, and fo long had he 
been accuftomed to live by chance, that he 
would at any time go to the tavern without 
fcruple, and truft for the reckoning to the li- 
berality of his company, and frequently of 
company to whom he was very little known. 
This condud indeed very feltiom drew upon 
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him thofe inconveniences that might be fear- 
ed by any other perfon; for his convcrfation 
was fo entertaining, and his addrefs fo pleai^ 
ing, that few thought the pleafure which 
they received from him dearly purchafed, by 
paying for his wine. It was bis peculiar bap- 
pinefs, that he fcarcely ever fbtjnd a ftranger, 
whom he did not leave a friend ; but it muft- 
likewife be added, that he had not often a 
friend long, without pbliging him to become 
a ftranger, 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, 
that Lord Tyrconnel* quarrelled with him, 
becaufe he would fubftra£t from his own lux- 
ury and extravagance what he had promifed 
to allow him^ and that his refentment was^ 
only a plea for the violation of his promife: 
He afferted, that he had done nothing that 
ought to exclude him from that fubfiftence 
.which he thought not fo much a favour, as 
a debt, fince it was offered him upon con- 
ditions, which he had never broken; and that 
his only fault was, that he could not be fup- 
ported with nothing, 

• His expreffion in one of his letters was, ** that Lord 
♦* Tyrconnel had involved his cftate, and therefore poorly 
f * fought an occ^fion to tjoarrel with him. *' 

He 
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- He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel 
often exhorted him to regulate his method of 
life, and not to fpend all his nights in taverns • 
and that he appeared very defirous, that he 
would pafs thofe hours with him, which he 
fo freely beftowed upon others. This de- 
mand Mr. Savage confidered as a cenfure of 
his conduct, which he could never patiently 
bear; and which, in the latter and cooler 
part of his life, was fo ofFenfivq-to him, that 
he declared it as his refolution, ".to Ipuru 
" that friend who fhould prefume to didate 
^ to him ;" and it is not likely, that in his 
earlier years he received admonitions with 
jppre calmnefa* 

He was likewife inclined to refent fiich 
cxpedations, as tending to infringe his li- 
berty, of which he was very jealous, when 
it was neceffary to the gratification of his 
paffions; and declared, that the requeft was 
ftill more unreafonable, as the company to 
which he was to have been confined was in*- 
fupportably difagreeable. This aiTertion af- 
fords another injftance of that inconfiftency 
of his writings with his converfation, which . 
was fo often to be obfery^d. He forgot how 

lavifhly 
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laviflily he had, in his Dedication to Tbe 
Wanderer^ extolled the delicacy and pene- 
tration, the humanity and generofity, the 
candour and politeriefs, of the man, whom^ 
when he no longer loved him, he declared to 
be a wretch Tvithout underftanding, without 
good-nature, and without juft ice; of whpfo 
name he thought himfelf obliged to leave 
no trace in any future edition of his writ- 
ings; and accordingly blotted it out of that 
copy of Tbs Wanderer which was in hi^ 
hands. 

.1* . . . ■: 

During his continuance w^ith the Lord 
Tyrconnel, . he wrote The Triumph of Health 
and Mirth^ on the recovery of Lady Tyr- 
connel from a languiftiing illnefs. This per- 
formance is remarkable, not only for the 
gaiety of the. ideas, and the melody of the 
numbers, but for the agreeable fidion upon 
which it is formed. Mirth, overwhelmed 
with forjrow for the ficknefs of her favourite, 
takes a flight in queft of her fifter Health, 
whom (he finds reclined upon the brow of a 
lofty mouittaJin,.amidfl: the fragrance of per- 
petual fpring, with the breezes of the morii- 
ing iporting about hen Being folicited by 
" her 
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her fifter Mirth j fiie readily promifcs hcf 
affiilance) flies away in a clofud, and itnpreg-'' 
nates the waters of Bath with new yirtues^ 
by which the fickneis of Belinda is relieyed4 

As the reputation of his abilities, the par- 
ticular circumftances of his birth and life, the 
^fendour of his appearance, anil the dif^ 
tin^ion which was for fome time paid him 
by Lord Tyrconnel, intitled him to famili- 
arky with perfons of higher rank than thofe 
to whofe converfation he had been before ad- 
mitted, he did not fail to gratify that curi- 
<)fity, which induced him to take a nearer 
view of thofe whom their birth, their em- 
ployments^ or their fortunes, neceflarily place 
at a diflance from the greateft part of man-* 
kind, and to examine whether their merit 
was magnified or diminiflied by the me*^ 
dium through which it was contemplated} 
whether the fplendour with which they daz- 
ried their admirers was inherent in them- 
felves, or only reflefted on them by the ob- 
jeds^that furrounded them; and whether 
great men were feleded for high ftations, or 
htgh ftations made great men. 

A _, For 
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tor this purpofe he took all opportuniticfi 
of converfmg familiarly with thofe who 
were moil confpidiotis at that time for their 
power or their influence; he watched their 
loofer moments, and examined their domef- 
tic behaviour, with that acutenefs which na- 
ture had given him, and which the uncom- 
mon variety of his life had contributed to 
increafe, and that inquiiitivenefs which muft 
always be produced in a vigorom mind^ by 
an abfolute freedom from all prefling or do- 
meftic engagements. His difcemment was 
quick, and therefore he ibon found in every 
perfon, and in every affair, fomething that 
deferved attention; fie was fupported by 
others, without any care for himfelf, and waa 
therefore at leifure to purfue his obier- 
vatlons. 

More circumftances to conftittite a critic 
on human life could not eafily concur; nor 
indeed could any man, who ajOTumed from 
accidental advantages more praife than he 
could juftly claim from his real merit, admit 
an acquaintance more dangerous than that 
of Savage; of whom likewife it muft be 
confeffedi that Cities really exalted above 

the 
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the common level, or virtue refined from 
pafEoh, or proof againft corruption, could 
not eafily find an abler judge, or a warmet 
advocate, 

• What was the refult of Mn Savage's en-» 
quiry, though he was not much accuftomed 
to conceal his difcoveries, it may not be en-* 
tirely fafe to relate, becaufe the perfons whofe 
characters he criticifed are powerful; and 
power and refentment are feldom ftrangers; 
nor would it perhaps be wholly juft, becaufe 
what he aflerted in converfation might, though 
true in general, be heightened by fome mo- 
mentary ardour of imagination, and, as it 
can be delivered only from memory, may be* 
imperfeftly reprefcnted; fo that the pidture 
at firfl aggravated, and then unlkilfully copi-' 
ed, may be juftly fufpedled to retain no great 
reftmblance of the cariginaL 

It niay however be obferved, that he did 
not appear to have formed very elevated ideas 
of thofe to whom the adminiftration of af- 
fairs, or the condu(9: of parties, has been in- 
trufted; who have been confidered as the ad- 
vocates of the crown, or the guardians of 

the 
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fKe people; and who have obtained the moft' 

Itaplicit confidence, and the loudeft applaufes. 

Of one particular perfon, who has been at 

ciiie time fo popular as to be generally ef- 

teemed, and ^t another fo formidable as to 

be univerfally detefted, he obferved, that his 

acquifitions had been fmall, or that his ca* 

pacity was narrow, and that the whole range 

of his niind was from obfcenity to politics, 

and jfrorn politics to obfcenity* 

But the opportunity of ihduljgihg his fpe- 
culations on great chara<3ters was now at an 
end. He was baniflied from the table of 
Lord Tyrconnel, and turiied agiiii adrift 
Upon the world, without prdfpeft of finding 
quickly any other harbour. As prudence 
Was not one of the Virtues by which he Was 
diftinguifhed, he had made no provifion 
againft a misfortune like this^ And though 
it is not to be imagined but that the fepara- 
tion muft fot fome time have been preceded 
by coldnefs, peeviflinefsj or negle£t, though 
it was undoubtedly the confequence of accu- 
mulated provocations on both fides; yet ev^ery 
one that knew Savage will readily believe, that 
to him it was fuddenas k ftroke of thunder; 
Vol. III. T that, 
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that, though he might have tranfiently fuC- 
peded it, he had never fuffered any thought 
fo unpleafing to fink into his mind, but that 
he had driven it away by amufementg, or 
dreams of future felicity and . affluence, and 
had never taken auy meafures by w^hich he 
might prevent a precipitation from plenty to 
indigence. 

This quarrel and feparation, and the diffi- 
culties to v^hich Mr. Savage was expofed by 
them, were foon known both to his friends 
and enemies; nor was it long before he. per- 
ceived, from the behaviour of both, how 
much is added to the luftre of genius by thq 
ornaments of wealth* 

His condition did not appear to excite 
much companion; for he .bad not always 
be^ carefiil to ufe the advantages he en- 
joyed with that modjeration which ought to 
have been with more than ufual caution pre- 
fcrvcd by him, who knew^ if lip had re- 
fie£ted, that he was only a dependant on the 
boimty of another, whom he could expert to 
fupport Hm no longer than h^ endeavoured 
^ to preferve Ms favour l>y coi^pjiying with his 

i^lPtinatiqns, 
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inclinations, and whoni he neverthelefs fet at 
defiance, and was continually irritating by- 
negligence or encroachments. 

Examples need not be fought at any great 
diftance to prove, that fuperiority of fortune 
has a natural tendency to kindle pride, and 
that pride feldom fails to exert itfelf iii corf- 
tempt and infult; and if this is often the 
cffcCt of hereditary wealth, and of honoiuTS 
enjoyed only by the merit of others, it is 
fome extenuation of any indecent triumphs 
to which this unhappy man may have been 
betrayed, that his profperity was heightened 
by the force of novelty, and miade more in- 
toxicating by a fenfe of the inifery in which 
he had fo long languifhed, and perhaps of 
the infults which he had formerly boiiie,. aad 
which he might now think himfelf entitled 
to revenge. It is too common for thbfe who 
have unjuftly fuSered pain, to inffidb it like-^ 
wife in their turn with the feme injuftice, and 
to imagine that they have a right to treat 
others as they have themfclves been treated* 

TTaat Mr. Savage was too much elevated 

by any good fortune, is generally koown; and 

t 1 fomc 
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fome paflages of his Introdudtion to The Au-^ 
tbor to be let fuflSciendy fhew, that he did 
not wholly refrain from fuch fatire as he af- 
terwards thought very Unjuft, when he was 
^xpofed to it himfelf ; for when he was 
afterwards ridiculed in the charadler of a 
diftreffed poet, he very eafily difcovered, that 
diftrcfs was not a proper fubjedt for merri- 
ment, or topic of inventive. He was then 
able to difcernj that, if mifery be the effect 
of virtue, it ought to be referenced; if of 
ill-fortune, to be pitied ; and if of vice^ not 
to be infulted, becaufejt is perhaps itfelf a 
jpwiufhment adequate to the crime by which 
it was produced. And the humanity of that 
man can deferve no panegyric, who is capa- 
ble of reproaching a .criminal in the hands of 
the executioners L i , » i 

_-But thefe re^edtions, though they readilyf 
o^eianped to him in the firft and lad parte ojf 
hi& life, v^rere, I am afratid, for a long; time* 
forgotten; at leaft they were, like many 
other ma2^im^, treafured up in bis mind,.. ra- 
ther for fhew than ufe, and operated very 
Jittle upon his condufl:, however elegantly he 
mlgftt fometimes explain, or however fol*ci- 
bly he miight iattilcat^^ them* ' 

Hi» 
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His degradation therefore from the condir- 
tion which he had enjoyed with fuch wanton 
thoughtleflhefe, was confidered by many as an 
occafion of triumph. Thofe who had before 
paid their court to him without fuccefs, foon 
returned the contempt which they had fuffer^ 
ed ; and they who had received favours from 
him, for of fuch favours as he could beftow 
.he was very liberal, did not always Remem- 
ber them. So much more certain are the ef- 
feds of refentmeht than of gratitude : it is 
not only to many inqre. pleafing to recoiled: 
thofe faults which place others below theni, 
than thofe virtues by which they are them- 
felves comparatively deprefled ; but it is like- 
wife more eafy to negle£t, than to recom- 
penfej and though there are few who will 
pradtife a laborious virtue, there will never 
be wanti^ig multitude_$ that will indulge an 
eafyviq^, .. . ; 

'*Savige» however was very Kttle difturbcd'at 
the marke of contempt which his ill*^oirtune 
brought upon him,- fr^m thofe whom he 
never efteemipd, and with whom he never 
confidered himfdf as levelled by any calami- 
ties; and though xt was aot vdthout fomd 
T 3 uneafinefs 
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uneafinefe that he faw fome, whofe friend- 
fliip be vaiucd, change their behaviour; he 
yet obferyed their coldnefs without muith 
emotion, coufidered them as the flaves of 
fortune. «^ the worihipera of profperity^ 
jawad was more inclined to diefpife them, than 
4o lament himielf. 

It does not appear^ that, after this return 
.b£ hks wa^ts, he found mankind equally ia,^ 
vojirahl^ to; him, as at his firft appearance in 
th4 world. HSs ftory, though in reality not 
kfe; melancholy, was^ lefs affefliing, becaufe 
it was no longer new; it therefore procured 
him no new friends ; and thofe that had for^ 
merJy relieved him, thought they might now 
ieonfiga him to others. He was now like- 
wife cbnfideired by many rather a& criminal^ 
dian a& lUihappy; for the friends <:^ Lord 
Tyrconnel, and of his mother, were fufl5ei-5 
ently induftrious to publifli his weakneffeSjj 
whiqb iff^i^ indeed very numerous ; aod W}^ 
thing was forgotten, that niight piakff l^ 
either hateful or ridiculous* 

It cannot but be imagined, that fuch repre^ 
^otfttipm o£ hifi &ult9 xpi^ft xxvat^e ^ccat Qum*^ 

bers 
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bers lefs fenfible of his diftrefs ; many, who 
had only an oppoWunity to hear one part, 
made no fcruple to propagate the account 
which they rfeceived ; many affifted their cir- 
culation from malice Of revenge; and per- 
haps many pretended to credit them, that 
they might with a better grace withdraw 
their regard, or withhold their afliftance. 

Savage however was not one of thofe, who 
fufFefed himfelf to be injured without refift- 
ance, nor was lels diligent in expofing the 
faults of Lord Tyrconnel, over whom he ob- 
tained at lead this advantage, that he drove 
him firft to the pra^ice of outrage and vio- 
lence; for he was fo much pfovoked by the 
wit and virulence of Savage, that he came 
with a number of attendants, that did no ho- 
nour to his courage, to bieat him at a ccffFee- 
Iioufe. But it hapjpened that he had left the 
place a few minutes, and his lordfKip had, 
without danger, the pleafure of boafting how 
he would have treated him. Mr. Savage 
went next day to repay his vifit at his ovrti 
houfe ; but was prevailed on, by his domef- 
tics, to retire without inliftipg upon feeing 
him* 

T 4 Lord 
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Lord Tyrconnel was accufed by Mn Sa-* 
vage of fome anions, which fcarcely any 
provocations will be thought fuiEcient to juf-. 
tify; fuch as feizing what he had in his 
lodgings, and other inftances of wanton cru- 
elty, by which he increafed the diftrefs of 
Savage, without a,ny advantag;e to himfelf, 

Thefe mutual accufations were retorted on 
both fides, for n^any years, with the utmoft 
degree of virulence and rage; and time feem- 
ed rather to augn[ient than diminifh their re- 
fentment.. That the anger of Mr. Savage 
fliould be kept alive, is not flrange, becauife 
he felt every day the confequences of the 
quarrel; but it might reafonably have beei^ 
hoped, that Lord Tyrconnel might have re- 
lented, and at length have forgot thofe pro- 
vocations, which, however they might hav§ 
once inflamed him, ha^. not yi. reality mug]^ 
hurt him., . , . 

The fpirit of Mr. Savage indeed never, fufi^ 
fered him to folicit a reconciliation; he re- 
turned reproach for reproach, and infult fo]f 
iiifult ; his fuperiority of wit fupplied the dif*' 
advantages of his fortune, and enabled hiip to 
7 form 
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form a party, and prgudice great numbers in 
his favour, 

But though this might be fome gratification 
of his vanity, it afforded very little relief to 
his neceffities; and he was very frequently 
reduced to uncommon hardfhips, of which^ 
however, he never made any mean or im- 
portunate complaints, being formed rather to. 
bear mifery with fortitude, th^^n ^njoy pror- 
fperity with moderation. 

He now thought himfelf again at liberty to 
expofe the cruelty of his mother, and there- 
fore, I believe, about this time, publilhed 
The Bajlardy a poem remarkable for the ^ 
vacious fallies of thought in the beginning, 
where he makes a pompous enumeration of 
the imaginary advantages of bafe birth j and 
the pathetic fentiments at the end, where h^ 
recounts the real calamities which he fuffered 
by the crime of his parents^ 

The vigour and fpirit of the verfes, the pe- 
culiar circumfknces of the author, the novel- 
ty of the fubjedt, and the notoriety of the 
jftory to which the allufions are made, pro- 
cured 
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cJilred thi^ performancft a very favourable re-» 
ception; great numbers were immediately 
difperfed, and editions were multiplied with 
ixmifual rapidity. 

One circumftance attended the publication, 
which Savage ufed to relate with great fatis- 
f^&ian. His mother, to whbm the poem 
Vas with ** due revereuce'^ infcribed, happen-^ 
ed then to be at Bath, whete fhe could not 
conveniently retire from cenfure, or c6nccal 
herfelf from obfervation; and no fooner did 
the reputation of the poetal be^to. ipread, 
thaw flie heard it repeated in all pkcciB of con-** 
bourTe^ norcouM ftietnter the affembly-rooms^ 
arcrofe the walks, without being, ialutci^ witU 
fpme lines from ?i&ir 4^^r^t 

This, was perhaps' the fifft time that ev«r 
Jfee difcovered a fenfe of Ihame, and on^ thia 
occafion the power' of wit was very cbiiljpi-. 
cuousj the wretch who had, withotit" fcru-? 
pie, proclaimed herfelf an adulterefs, and who 
had firft endeavoured to ftarve her fon, then 
to traniportf him, and afterwardis to hang him, 
was not able to bear the rtprefentation qf her 
oWil condufti but fled from reproach, though 

ihe 
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41xe felt no pain from guilt, aiud left Bath 
with the utmoft hafte, to Ihclter herfclf among 
^ crowds of London, 

Thus Savage had the fatisfadion of find- 
ing, that, though he could not reform his 
mother, he could punilh her, and that he did 
not always fufier alone. 

The pleafure which he received from this 
increafe of his poetical reputation, was fuf- 
ficient for fome time to overbalance the mi- 
feries of want, which this performance did 
not much alleviate; for it was fold for a very 
trivial fum to a bookfeller, who, though the 
fuccefs was fo uncommon that five impret- 
fions**were fold, of which many were un- 
doubtedly very numerous, had not generofity 
fufficient to admit the unhappy writer to any 
part of the profit. 

The fale of thi« poem wzs alwayi men- 
tioned by Savage with the utmoft elevation 
of heart, and referred to by him as an in- 
conteftable proof of a general acknowledge-^ 
xnent of his abilities. It was Indeed the only 
production of which be could juftly boaft a 
gener^ reception, 

But 
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But though he did not lofe thd oppoftii- 
nity which fuccefs gave him, of fetting a 
high rate on his abilities, but paid-due defe- 
rence to the fuflfrages of mankind \vhen they 
were ^ven in his favour, he did not fuffef 
his irfleem of himfelf to depend upon others, 
npr found any thing facred in the voice of 
the people when they were inclined to cen- 
fure him; he. then readily fhewed the folly 
pf expedting that th^ publick fhould judge 
right, obferved how flowly poetical merit had 
qften forced its way into the world ; he con- 
tented himfelf with the applaufe of men of 
judgement, and was fomewhat difpofed to 
exclude all thofe from the charadier of men, 
<)f judgement who di4 not applau4 hiQi# 

pyt he W4S at other times more favourable 
to mankind than to think them blind to thf 
beauties of his works, and imputed the flow- 
nefs of their fale to other caufes ; eithet they 
were pubKlhed at a time when the town was 
empty, Or wlien the attention of the publiek 
was engrofled by fome ftruggle in the parlia- 
ment, oi* fome other object of general con- 
cern; or they were by the negleft of the 
publifher not diligently difperfed, or by his 

avarice 
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avarice not advertifed with fufEcient fre- 
quency. Addrefs, or iaduftry, or liberality^ 
was always wanting; and the blame was laid 
rather on any perfon than the author. 

By arts like thefe, arts which every man 
pradiifes in fome degree, and to which toa 
much of the little tranquillity of life is to be 
afcribed, Savage was always able to live at 
peace with himfelf. Had he indeed only 
made ufe of thefe expedients to alleviate the 
lofs or want of fortune or reputation, or any 
other advantages, which it is not in man's 
power to beftow^ upon himfelf, they might 
have been juftly mentioned as inftances of a 
philofophical mind, and very properly propo- 
fed to the imitation of multitudes, who, for 
want of diverting their imaginations with the 
fame dexterity, languifli under aflBi<9ions 
which might be eafily removed. 

It were doubtlefs to be wifhed, that truth 
and reafon were univerfally prevalent; that 
every thing were efteemed according to its 
real value; and that meh would fecurethem- 
felves from being di%pciin;ted in their en- 
deavours after happinefs, by placing it only 
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in virtue, which is always to be obtained; 
but if adventitious and foreign pleafures mud 
be purfucd, it would be perhaps of fomc 
benefit, fince that purftiit muft frequently be 
fruitlefs, if the praftice of Savage could be 
laught, that folly might be an antidote to 
folly, and one fallacy be d>viated by another. 

But the danger of this pleafing intoxica- 
tion muft not be concealed j nor indeed can 
any one, after having obferved the life* of 
Savage, need to be cautioned againft it. By 
imputing none of his miferies to himfelf, he 
continued to a£t upon the fame principles, 
arid to follow the fame path ; was never made 
wifer by his fufferings, nor preferved by one^ 
misfortune from falling into another. He 
proceeded throughout his life to tread the 
fame flieps on the fame circle; always ap- 
plauding his paft condiia, or at leaft forget- 
ting it, to amufe himfelf with phantoms of 
h'appdneik, which were dancing before him; 
and willinjgly turned his eye» from the light 
of reafon, when it would h^ve difcovered the 
illufion, and ftiewn him, what he never wifh- 
ed to fee, his real date. 



He 
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Ha is ^ven acc;^€49 after having lulled hi^ 
Im^giaatioa w^tb thole ideal opiates, of hav*-^ 
iQg tried the {aixs\e experiment upon his CQn-^ 
fcieneej and^ having accuftomed himfelf to 
impute all deviations from the right to fo- 
reiga caufes, it is certain that he was upon 
every occafion too eafily reconciled to himfelf^ 
and that he appeared very little to regret thofe 
pradices v^hich had impaired his reputation* 
The reigning error of his life was, that he 
miftooic the love for the pradice of virtue, 
and was indeed not fo much a good man,, as 
the friend of goodnefs. 

This at leaft mull be allowed him, that he 
always preferved a ftrong fenfe of the dignity^ 
the beauty, and the neceffity of virtue, ai\d 
that he never contributed deliberately to fpr9{^4 
corruption amongil mankind. His actions, 
which were generally precipitate, -were often 
bl^meablej but his writings, being the pjQ- 
dudions of ftijdy, upifQ?:mly tended to ^hfi 
exakation of the mind, and the propagjatUoiX 
q£ morality and piety^ 

Tlt«fe ^tii^s may imfxorc mankind^ 

Vrhen bit filings iball be fprgotten; au4 

5 therefore 
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therefore he muft be confidered, upon th* 
whole, as a benefactor to the world; nor can 
his perfonal example do any hurt^ lince^ 
whoever hears of his faultis, will heat* of the 
miferies which they brought upon him^ and 
which would deferve lefs pity, had not his 
condition been fuch as made his £iults par- 
donable. He may be confidered as a child 
cxpbfed to all the temptations of indigence^ 
at an age when refolution was not yet 
fbrengthened by convidion, nor virtue con- 
firmed by habit; a circumftance which in his 
Bqfiard he laments in a very affeding man- 
nen 

——No Mother's care 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer : 
No Father's guardian-hand my youth maintain'd^ 
Call'd fotth my virtucsi or from vice rcftrain'd; 

The Bajiard^ however it might provoke of 
mortify his mcfther, could not be expedied td 
melt her to compaffion, fo that he was ftill 
tinder the fame waiit of the heceffities of life* 
and he therefore exerted all the intereft 
which his wit, or his birth, or his misfor- 
tunes. Could procure, to obtain, upon the 
death of Eufden, the place of Poet Laureat, 

and 
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and profecuted his application with fo much 
diligence, that the King publickly declared 
it his intention to bellow it upon. him; but 
fuch was the fate of Savage, that even the 
King, when he intended his advantage, was 
difappointed in his fchemes; for the Lord 
Chamberlain, who has the difpofal of the 
laurel, as one of the appendages of his office, 
either did not know the King's defign, or 
did not approve it, or thought the nomi- 
nation, of the Laureat an encroachment upon 
his rights, and therefore bellowed the laurel 
upon CoUey Gibber. 

Mr. Savage, thus difappointed, took a re- 
folution of applying to the queen, that, hav- 
ing once given him life, fhe would enable 
him to fupport it, and therefore publifhed a 
fhort poem on her birth-day, to which he 
gave the odd title of Volunteer Laureat. The 
event of this eflay he has himfelf related in 
the following letter, which he prefixed to the 
poem, when he afterwards reprinted it in 
"The Getitlemans Magaztney from whence I 
have copied it Intire*, as this was one of the 
few attempts in which Mr. Savage fucceeded, 

* The poem is infertcd in the late collection, 

yoL. III. U « Mr 
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^* In your Magazine for ' February' yotf 
^ jpublifhed th^' laft Volunteer Latireaty writ- 
*' ten oil a very mekttGholy oceafion, the 
^ death of the royal patronefs of arts andf 
•' literatTare in gert€fal> and of the author of 
^' that poein in particular; I now fend you 
^ the firft that Mr. Savage wrote under that 
*' titl6. — This gentieman, notwithftaftding a 
*' very confiderable interef!, being, on the 
** death of Mr. Eufden, difappointed of th& 
*' Laureat's place, wrote the before-mention- 
" ed poem ; which was no fooner publifbed^ 
*' biit the late Queen ferit to a bookfeller for 
*' it : the atithor had not at that time a friend 
^ either to get him introduced^ or his poeni 
•* preferited a^t court j yet fuch was the un-^ 
•* ^eafcable ' goodnefs of that Princefs, that^ 
^ notwithftanding this a£t of ceremony was: ^ 
"* wanting, in a few days after publication^ 
** Mr. Savage received -a Bank-bill of 
*' fifty pounds^ and a gracious . meflage 
*' from her Majefly^ by the Lord North an<J 
•^ Guilford,' to this effea; "That her Ma-^ 
^ jelly was highly pleafed with the verfes; 
** that fhe took jparticularly kind his lines 

: « tl^ere 
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^^ there relating to the King; that he had 
^' penniffioii to write annually on tho fome 
** fubjedj and that he fliould ydairljt receive 
" the like prefent^ till fomething better 
*' (whith was her Majefty's intention) could 
" bp dprie for him." After thig^ iie.was 
** permitted to prefent On* of ids anmal por 
" ems to her Majefly, had the honour of 
*' kiffing her hand^ and met with the moft 
^^ gracious reception^ Yours;^ &C%^. 

Such was the performance, and ilich its 
reception; a reception which j though by no 
means tmkind, was yet not in the higheft de- 
gree generous: to chain down the genius of 
a ^^'riter, to an annual -panegyri<i, fliewed in 
the Queen top much.defire of hearing her 
own praifes, and a greater regard to herfelf 
than to him on whom her bounty was con?- 
ferred. It w^s a kind of avarieioue gcncro- 
fity, by which flattery .was rather purchafed, 
thaa gcoius rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the 
fame allowance with much more heroic in- 
tention; Ihe had no other view than to ena- 
ble him to profecute his fludies, and to fet 
U 2 himfelf 
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I 

himfetf above the want of affiftance, and 
was contented with doing good without fti- 
pulating for encomiums. 

. Mr. Savage however was not at liberty to 
make exceptions, but was ravifhed with the 
favours which he had received, and probably 
yet more with thofe which he was promifed; 
he confidcred himfelf now as a favourite of 
the Queen, and did not doubt but a few an- 
nual poems would eftablifh him in fome pro- 
fitable employment. 

He therefore aflumed the title of Volunteer 
Lau^^^tyXiot without fome reprehenfions from 
Gibber, who informed him, that the title of 
Laureat was a mark of honour conferred by 
the King, from whom all honour is derived, 
and which therefore no man has a right to 
beftow upon himfelf; and added, that he 
might, with equal propriety, ftyle himfelf a 
Volunteer Lord, or Volunteer Barpnet. It 
cannot be denied that the remark was juft; 
but Savage did not think any title, which was 
conferred upon Mr. Gibber, fo honourable as 
that the ufurpation of it could be imputed to 
him as an inftance of very exorbitant vanity, 

and 
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and " therefore continued to write iiiider the' 
fame title, and received every year the fame 
rew^d. 

He did not appear to confider thefe euco^' 
miums as tefts of his abilities, or as/any thing 
more thah annual hints Jo the Queen of her 
promife, or a(3:3 of ceremony, by the per- 
formance, of which he was intitled to his 
penfion, and therefore did oot labiDur thieni 
with great diligence, or pn'nt more than fifty 
each year, except that for fome of the.laft 
years he regularly inferted them in Tbe Gen^ 
tlemans Magazirfe^ by. which they were dif- 
perfed over the kingdon^t^ 

/ Of fome of them he had himfelf fo low 
an opinion, that he intended to omit them in 
the colle£tion.of poemg, for which he printed 
propofals, and folicited fubfcription^j nor 
can it feem ftrange, that, being confined to 
the fame i\ibje<3:, he ihould be at fome times 
indolent, and at others unfuccefsful; that he 
ihould fometimes delay a difagreeable tafk, 
till it was too late to perform it well ; or that 
he fhould fometiraes repeat the fame fentiment 
pn the fame pccafion, or at others be mifled 
/ y ^ by 
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by an attempt aft?r novelty to fyxcpi[,cpf!\^ 
feptiona and far-|etehed images* 

He wrote indeed with a double intentlorij^ 
which fupplied him with foine vari-qtyj for 
his bufmefs was to pi'aife the Qu^en for the 
favours which he ha^i receivedj^ and to com- 
plain to her of the. delay of tlipf? which fhe 
had promif^d: in jfpni^ of his pipcesV ther?-i 
forCj, gratitude is predpminant^ i^nd lii ^Qn^ 
difcontent; in fome hq reprefent« himfelf a^ 
happy in her patronage^ and in others as dif- 
confdlate to find himfelf negledjed^ ^. \ 

Herpromlfe, like other pron^ifes made tq 
this unfortunate man, was never performed, 
though he took fuflScient care that it fhould 
not be forgotten. Tlie pnblicatkft of his 
VbiMHfeer Laureat produreA him. no Qthe» 
reward thati a reguUr reinittai^^ of fiifty 
poundst 

He was not fo d^preffed by |us .^fsHpoint-!- 
meats as to negleft any oppo»?tunity fbat waa 
offered of advancing his Jntcreft. /When thcj 
l^rinccfs Anne was married, he wrote . a 
poem* upon her departure^ only, a^hedcr 

f Printed in th^ Ute. coUe^on. 

"■'■'- dared, 
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dared, " becaufe it Was cxpcfted from Jiim,''^ 
and he was not willing to bar:f«3 owa pr o^ 
fpefls by any s^ipcs^rs^nce of aegletft 

He never mentioned any advantage gained 
hy this poem, or any regard that wasr paid ta 
it; and therefore it is likely that it was con-^- 
fidered at court as an adt of duty to which 
lie was obliged by his dependence, aad which 
it was therefore not neceflary to reward by 
jany new favour: or perhaps the Queen really 
intended his advaJicement, and therefore 
thought it fuperfluous to lavifh prefents upon 
a maQ whom fhe intended to eftablifh for 

life. ; 

«. ' ..... 

About this time not only his hopes were 
in danger of being fruftrated, but his pen^ 
lion likewile of being obftrudted, by an 
accidental calumny. The writer of The 
Daily Cmiraniy a paper then publiflied under 
the diredion of the miniftry, charged him 
with a crime, which^ though not very great 
in itfelf, would have been remarkably invi^- 
dious in him, and might very juftly have 
incenfed the Queen againft him. He was 
accufed by name of influeiicing eledioas 
againft the court, by appearing at the head 

y 4 of 
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h{ z tory mob; nor did the accufer fail to 
aggravate his -crime, by reprefenting it a8 
the efieti of the moft atrocious ingratitude, 
and a kind of rebellion againft the Queen, 
who had firft preferved him* frt)m an infa- 
mous death, and afterwards diflinguifhed 
him by her favour, and fupported him by 
her charity.* The charge, as it was' open 
ind confident, was' likewife by good fortune 
very particular.. The place of the tranfa£tion 
was mentioned, and the whole feries of the 
rioter's coridudt related. This exad:i\efs made 
Mr. Savage's vindication eafy; for he never 
had in his life feen the place which was de- 
clared to be the fcene of his wickednefs, nor 
ever had been prefent in any. town when its 
reprefentatives were chofen. This anfwer he 
therefore made haffe to publifh<^ with all the 
circumftances neceflary to make it credible j 
and very rqafonably demanded, that the ac- 
cufatioh fhbuld be ' retraded in the fame 
paper, that he might no\longer .fufFer the 
imputation of fedition and ingratitude. This 
demand was likewife prefled by him in a 
private letter' to the author of the paper, 
who, either trufting to the protedion of 
thofe whofe defence he had undertaken, or 

having 
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kaving entertained fome perional mafice 
againft Mr, Savage, or fearing, left, by re-* 
trading fp confident an affertion, he fhould 
impair the credit of his paper, refufed to 
give him that fatisfa£tion* , ' 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it neceflary^ 
to his own vindication, to profecute him in 
Ae King's Bench; but as he did not find 
any ill effe(Sts from the accufation, having 
fufficiently cleared his innocence, he thought 
any farther procedure would have the apr 
pearance of revenge, and therefore willingly 
dropped it. 

• He faw foon afi:^rward^ a procefs commeur 
ced in the fame court againft himfelf, on an 
Infdrmation in which he was accufed of wri* 
ting and publiftiing an obfcene pamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage's defire to be 
diftinguiihed ; and, when any controverfy 
became popular, he never wanted fome reafon 
for engaging in it with great ardour, and ap- 
pearing at the head of the party which he 
.had chofen. As he was never celebrated for 
^bi? prudence, he h^d no fooner taken hb 
/. - ' ' fide, 
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iidtt^:ftnd krfcMrme4^ biftifelf of the chief to- 
pkkd df the difpute,, than he took 5^11 oppor^ 
lrt»itij3S'0f aflerting an4 : |)^opagatkg his 
parirfci](>te8, without much r^ga^-d to hi« own 
intereft, or any other* viftble defign th^u) 
that of drawing upon hinjfelf the attentioa 
of maiJjind. .. .. ^ . 

X 

The diJ^ute betwten ^he BSffliopof Lon*^ 
doiXv.aii4 the' Gtonctllpr id'lwett kaown to 
Jrtvj^r l>^ea for fojaa^ jdme the: -chief topic of 
p([^Utical GonverfaticM^; ^nd therefore Mr. Sa-* 
yige; ;lu puriu2|39ice'of his charA<9ter^ endea-* 
voured to become confpicuous among xha 
controvertifts with which every coffee-houfe 
W^ ^tlJLed (M, tlvat Q$aafipa. Jle ;was an in- 
^ef;j(ftg^k.pppofer of all the claims pf Qccle-? 
fiaftic^ power^ though he did foot know on 
what thsey rwcre foimdedj and wa^lberefor^ 
no friend to the Bifliop of London. But he 
i^Mid anc^iier reafon f6r appearing as a warm 
?idyo«tc for. Dn Rundle; for he waa the 
friend of Mf . Fpftep and Mr. 1V)flafi:m, wbq 
vere the friei^nte of Mr. Savage*. 

^ Thus remote was his intereft ifl the queft 
tionij -vrMcIv however, as he iaiagined, con-ij 

cerned 
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eemed him fo nearly, that it was not fuf-. 
iicient to b^angiie aad 4ifpiite^ but nece^iry 
m^ewife tp; Tsfdte upon it# j . 

. He therefore engaged with gi^eat ardour la 
a new Poem, called by him, T^be Progrefs of 
a Divine Y in which he condu<9;s a profligate 
prieft by all the gradations of wickednefs 
from a poor curacy in the country, to the 
higheft preferments of the church, and d^- 
fcribes with that humour which was natural 
to him, arid tl^nt knowledge wfiich was ex- 
tended jto all the diverfities of Kiinjiin ,life, 
his behavi6Ur in every ilatioi^; and , iitifinn- 
ates, that this prieft, thus accompHihe^, fouti4 
^t laft a. patron \^ the ]SifhQp^ o^ Itipndon, > . 

When he was aflked by one of his friends, 
on what pretence he could charge the bifhop 
with itiich an aftion, he had nq more to fay^ 
than that he had only inverted the acciilation, 
and that he thought it. reafonable to believe, 
that he, who obftruded the life of a good 
man without roafon, would for bad reafons 
promote the exahation of a villain* 

The clergy were univerfally provoked by 

this fatire; and Sava^, who, aa waB bis 

7 coijftant 
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conilant pra&ice,- had. fet his name to his 
P^rfomahce, wis .cenfured in The Weekly 
Mi/cellany* with feverity, which he did not 
feem inclined to forget* 

, , But 

^ A'lhoitiaDre wis likewHe pablifhed in thd'ftnj^ paper^ in 
which were die following (ine^ ; 

' J?or crocl mjorder dpom'?. tp henypien^ deadi. 
Savage, by royal grace^ prolonged his breath, ' 
Hyell might you think hcTpent his future year^ 
In prayer, and £l^ng, and repentant tears. :' 
"r^But, O vain ioj^e.jr-^hc truly Sa\jage cries, , 
^' Priefts^ and their llavifti dodrines, I defpife* 
" ShailI-1-^^ ; :.. . 

** Who, by frec-tMnking to free aftion fir*d, 

'/' In midnight brawls a deatl^jefs name acquir'd^ - 
»« Now ftoop tp learn of ecclefiafHc men ?— 
« -i^o, arm*d with rhyme, at priefts I*1J take my aim, 
f^ Though prudence bids me murder but their fame.'' 

WEEKLY MlSCEI^LANY* 

An anfwer was publiibcd in T^a <kntleman*s^tigafiinef 
written by an unknown hand, from which the following 
' Knes are feleded; 

Transform'd by thoughtlcfs rage, anji midnight wine. 

From malice free; and pufh'd without defign ; 

In equal brawl if: Savage lung'd ^ tbruft. 

And brought the youth a vidlim to the duft ; 

So flrong the hand of accident appears,* 

f he royal hand from guilt and vengeance clears. 

Inftead of wafting '* all thy future years, 
«* Savage, in prayer and vain repentanj teai:s ;'* 

Exert) 
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But a return of inVeSive was not thought 
a fufficient punifhment. : The Court of King's 
Bench was therefore moved againft'him, and 
he was obliged to return . an anfwer to a 
charge of obfcenity. It was urged, in his 
defence, that obfcenity was criminal when 
it was intended to promote the practice of 
vice; but that Mr. Savage had only intro- 
duced obfcene ideas, with the view of ex- 
poling them to deteftation, and of amending 
the ag€, . by fliewing the deformity of wick- 
.ednefs. This plea was admitted; and Sir 

Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age. 
To curb tlic prieft, and fink his high-church rage; 
To ftiew what frauds the holy veftments hide. 
The nefts of av'rice, luft, and pedant pride; 
Then change the fcene, let merit brightly ftiin.e. 
And round the patriot twift the wreath divine; 
.. Tjie heavenly guide deliver down to fame; 1 

In well-tun*d lays tranfmit a Fpfter's name; 
Touch every paffion with harmonious art. 
Exalt the genius, and corred the heart. 
Thus future times /fhall royal grace extol ; 
Thus polifhM lines thy prcfcnt fame enroh 

But grant = — ' 

— Malicioufly that Savage plung'd the fteel, "'.:■' 
And ^ade the youth its fhinjng vengeance feel; . . 
My foul abhors the aift, the man detefts ; 
Biit more the bigotry in priefHy breads. 

Ci»tleman'« Magazine^ May I735» 

Philip 
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Philip Yorke, who then prcfided in thait 
court, difmifled the information with enco- 
miums lipon the purity and excellence of Mf^ 
Savage's writings. 

The profecutidn, however, aiifwered iii 
fome meafure the purpofe of thofe by whom 
it was fet on foot ; for Mr. Savage was fo far 
intimidated by it, that, when the edition c£ 
his/poem was fold, he did not venture to re- 
print it J fo that it was in a fhort time forgot- 
ten, ot forgotten by all but thofe whom it of- 
fended. 

It is faid, that fome endeavours were ttfed 
to ihcenfe the Queen againft him: but he 
found advocates to obviate at leaft part of their 
effect; for though he was never advanced, he 
ftill continued to receive his perifibn. 

This poem drew mor6 infamy upon hjm 
than any incident of hisf life; and, as his 
condudi cannot be vindicated, it is proper to 
fecure his memory from reproach, by inform- 
ing thofe whom he made his enemies, that he 
never intended to repeat the provocation; and 
that^ though, whenever he thought he had 

any 
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any walbn to complain of the cletgf^ he tried 
to threaten them with a hew editioii^ ^jbe 
Progrefs tf a'Divim^ it was- his Qalm and fet- 
tled rdblution to fupprefsat for' ever.. 

He once intended to have made a better 
reparation for the folly or. injuftice with 
which he might be charged^ by, writing an- 
other poem, called The Progrefs of a Free^ 
thinker^ whom he intended to lead through 
all the ftages^of -vice and folly, to convert 
him from virtue to wickednefs, and from re* 
ligion to infidelity, by all the modifh fophif- 
try ufed for that purpofe; and at laft to dif- 
mifs him by his own hand into the other 
world- 

. That he did not execute this defiga is a 
real lofs to mankind, for he was too well ac- 
quainted with all the fcenes of debauchery to 
have failed in his reprefentatlons of them, 
and too zealous for virtue not t;o have repre- 
fented them in fuch a manner as ftiould ex- 
pofe them either to ridicule or deteftation* 

But this plan was, like others, formed and 
laid aiide, till the vigour of his imagination 

was 
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was ^nt^ and the efferyefcence of inyeittioa 
fead fubfided; but foon gave way to fomc 
other. defign,' which pleafed by its noveky for 
a while,, and then was negledted like the 
former. 

He was ftill in hiS lifual exigencies, having 
no certain fupport but the penfibn alldwed 
him by the Queen, which, though it might 
have kept an exa£t oeconomift from wantj 
was very far from being fuflScifnt for Mr; Sa^ 
vage, who had never been accuftomed to di£* 
mifs any of his appetites without the gratifi^ 
cation which they folicited, and whom nothing 
but want of money withheld from partakitiig; 
of every pleafure that fell within his viewl' ' 

His c6ndu£t with regard to his penfion was 

very particular. No fooner had he chariged 

the bill, than' he vanifhed from the fight of aH 

his acquaintances, and lay for fome time oui 

of the reach of all the enquiries that friehd- 

fliip or curiofity could make after him; at 

length he appeared again pennylefs as before, 

but never informed even thofe whom he 

feemed to regard moft, where he had been, 

ncxc.was his retreat ever difcovered. ... 
8 This 
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This was hw conftant praftice during the 
whole time that he recetved the penfion from 
the Queen : He regularly difappeared and re-r 
turned. He indeed affirmed that he retire^ 
.to ftudy, and that the money fupported hiii^ 
in folitude for many months ; but his friends 
declaredi that the fhort time in which it was 
fpent fufficiently conflated his own account of 
ifiis condud):. 

His pc^tenefs and his wit Hill raiff^d him 
friends, who were deiirous of fetting him at 
length free from th»t indigence by whicjj he 
had been hitherto oppreiTedi and therefore 
fqllcited Sir Robert Walpolc in his favour 
with fo much eameftncfs, diat they obtafned 
a promifc of the next place that fliould be-» 
come vacant, not exceeding two hundred 
pounds a year. This promife was m^de 
with an uncommon declaration, ^* that it was 
** not the promife of a minifter to a peti- 
** tioner, but of a friend to l}is friend.'* 

Mr. Savage now conicluded himfe^" jfet at 
eafe for ever, and, as be pbfpryes in a poem 
^written on that inddeflit of hi? life, trufled 

Vol. III. X and 
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and was trufted; but foon found that his 
confidence was ill-grounded, and this friend- 
ly promife was not inviolable. He fpent a 
long time in folicitations, and at laft defpair- 
cd and defifted. 

He did not indeed deny that he had given 
the minifter fome reafon to believe that he 
Ihould not ftrengthen his own intereft by ad- 
vancing him, for he had taken care to diftin- 
guifh himfelf in cofFee-Jioufes as an advocate 
for the miniftry of the laft years of Queen 
Anne, atid was always ready to juftify the 
condudtj and exalt the character of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, whom he mentions with great re- 
gard in an epiftle upon authors, which he 
wrote about that time, but was too wife to 
publifh, and of which only fome fragments 
have appeared, inferted by him in the Maga^ 
zine after his retirement. 

To defpair was not, however, the. charac- 
ter of Savage ; when one patronage failed, 
he had recourfe to another. The prince was 
now extremely popular, and had very libe- 
rally rewarded the merit of fome writers 
I . wliom 
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whom Mr. Savage did not think fuperior to 
himfelf, and therefore he refolved to addrefs 
a poem to him. 

For this purpofe he made choice of a fub- 
jed, which could regard only perfons of the 
. higheft rank and higheft affluence, and which 
was therefore proper for a poem intended to 
procure the patronage of a prince ; and ha- 
ving retired for fome time to Richmond, that 
he might profecute his defign in full tranquil- 
lity, without the temptations of pleafure, or 
the folicitations of creditors, by which his 
meditations were in equal danger of bfeing . 
difconcerted, he produced a poem On Public 
Spirit y with regard to Public Works. 

The plan of this poem is very extenllve, 
and comprifes a multitude of topics, each of 
which might furnifh matter fufficient for a 
long performance, and of which fome have 
already employed more eminent writers ; but 
as he was perhaps not fully acquainted with 
the whole extent of his own defign, and 
was writing to obtain a fupply of wants too 
preffing to admit of long or accurate enqui- 
ries, he pafles negligently over many publick 
X 2 works^ 
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works, which, even in his own opinion, de- 
served to be more elaborately treated. 

But though he may fometlmes difappqint 
his reader by tranfient touches upon thefe 
fubjedts^ which have often been confidered, 
and therefore naturally raife expeftations, he 
muft be allowed amply to compenfate his 
omiffions, by expatiating, in the conclulion 
of his work, upon a kind of beneficence not 
yet celebrated by any eminent poet, though 
it now appears more fufceptible of embelliih- 
mentS) more adapted to exalt the ideas, and 
affe£t the paffions, than many of thofe which 
have hitherto been thought moft worthy of 
the ornaments of verfe. The Settlement of 
colonies in uninhabited countries, the efla- 
blifhment of thofe in fecurity, whofe misfor- 
tunes have made their own country no longer 
pleafing or fafe, the acquifitton of property 
without injiiry to any, the appropriation of 
the wafte and luxuriant bounties of nature, 
and the enjoyment of thofe gifts which hea- 
ven has Scattered upon regions uncultivated 
and unoccupied, cannot be confidered with- 
out giving rife to a great number of pleafing 
ideas, and bewildering the imagination in de- 
lightful 
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Jightful profpeds; and, therefore, whatever 
fpeculations they may produce ia thofe who 
have confined themfelves to political ftudies, 
naturally fixed the attention, and excited the 
applaufe, of a poet. The politician, when 
he confiders men driven into other countries 
for fhelter, and obliged to retire to forefts and 
deferts, and pafs their lives and fix their pof- 
terity in the remoteft corners of the world, 
to avoid thofe hardlhips which they fuffer or 
fear in their native place, may very properly 
enquire, why the legiflature does not provide 
a remedy for thefe miferies, rather than en- 
courage an efcape from them. He may con- 
elude, that the flight of every honeft man is a 
lofs to the community; that thofe who are 
unhappy without guilt ought to he relieved ; 
and the life, which is overburthened by acci- 
dental calamities, fet at eafe by the care of 
thepubJick; and that thofe, who have by mif- 
condudl forfeited their claim tofavoiu:, ought 
rather to be made ufeful to the fociety which 
they have injured, than driven from it. But 
the poet is employed in a more pleafing 
undertaking than that of propofijig laws, 
which, however jufl: or expedient, will never 
l>e made, or endeavouring to reduce to ra- 
X 3 tional 
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tional fchemes of government focieties which 
were forlned by chance, and are conduded 
by the private paffipns of thofe who prefide 
in them. He guides the unhappy fugitive 
from want and perfecution, to plenty, quiet, 
and fecurity, and feats him in fcenes of 
peaceful folitude, and undiftiprbed repofe. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidft the plear 
ling fentiments which this profpe£t of retire- 
ment fijggefted to him, to cenfure thofe 
crimes which have been generally committed 
l^y the difcoyerers of new regions, and to exr 
pofe the enormous wickqdnefs of miaking war 
upon bai;barous nations becaufe they cannot 
refift, and of invading countries becaufe they 
are fruitful j of extending navigation only to 
propagate Vice, and of vifiting diftant lands 
only to lay them wafte. He has afferted the 
patiiral equality of mankind, and endeavour- 
ed to fupprefs that pride which inclines men 
to imagine that right is the confequence pf 
power. 

His defcription of the various miferies 
which force men to feek for refuge in diftant 
countries, affords another inftance of his pro- 
ficiency 
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ficiency in the important and extenfive ftiidy 
of human life; and the tendernefs with 
which he recounts them, another proof of 
his humanity and benevolence, 



It is obfervable, that the clofe of this poem 
difcovers a change which experience had made 
in Mr. Savage's opinions. In a poem written 
by him in his youth, and publiflied in his 
Mifcellanies, he declares his contempt of the 
contracted views and narrow profpedls of the 
middle ftate of life^ and declares his refolution 
' either to tower like the cedar, or be trampled 
like the fhrub ; but in this poem, though ad- 
drjeffed to a prince,, he mentions this ftate of 
life as comprifing thofe who ought moft to 
attrad: reward, thofe who merit moft the 
confidence of power, and the familiarity of 
greatnefsj and, accidentally mentioning this 
paflage to one of his friends, declared, that 
in his opinion alLthe virtue of mankind wa^ 
comprehended in that ftate. 

In defcribing villas and gardens, he did not 

omit to condemn that abfurd cuftom which 

prevails among the Englifh, of permitting 

fervants to receive .money from ftrangers for 

X 4 the 
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the cntertainmetit that they receive^ and ihif^^ 
fore ihferted in his poem thefe lines ; 

But What thft flowering pride of gardens rare. 
However royal, or however fair. 
If gates, which to accefs fhould ftill give way^ 
0|)c but, like PctW^s paridife, f6r pay ? 
If perqyifited varkts frequent ftind. 
And each new *ralk muft a new tax demand ? 
Whsft: fbreign eye but With contempt furveys? 
What Mufe fhall from oblivion fnatch their 
praifef 

But before the publication of his perform^ 
ance he xecoUeded, that the Queai allowed 
her garden and cave at Richmond to be 
fhewn for nioney^ and that ihe {b openly 
countenanced the -prafticc, that ihe had be^ 
ftowed the privilege of fhewing them as a 
place of profit on a man, whcife merit ihe 
valued herfelf upon rewarding, though fhe 
gave him orfy the liberty of difgtacing his 
country* 

He therefore thonght, with more prudence 
than was often exerted by him, that the pul>» 
lication of thefe Knes might be oflSicioufly re^^ 
prefent(jd as an infult upon the Queen, to 

yrhom 
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'whbm he owed his life And his fubfiftence; 
and that the propriety of his obfervatioa 
would be no fecurity againft the cenfures 
which the unfeafoMblenefs of it might draw 
upon him; he therdfore fupprefled the paflage 
in the firft edition, but after the Queen's 
death thought the fame caiftion no longer 
necefTary, and reftorcd it to the propet 
place. 

The poem was therefore publifhed with- 
out any political faults, and infcribed to the 
Prince; but Mr. Savage, having no friend 
upon wfi6m he could prevail to prefent it to 
hitA, had no other method of attrafting his 
obfervation than the publication of frequent, 
advtrtifements, and therefore received no re- 
ward from his patron, however generous oa 
other occt^ions. 

This difappoihtm'erit he never mentioned 
without indignation, being by fome means or 
other confident that the Prince was not igno-f 
rant of his addifefs to him; and infinuated, 
that, if any advances in popularity coujd 
have been made by diftinguifliing him, he 
4 had 
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)xad not written without notice, or "without 
reward. 

He. was once inclined to have prefentcd 
his poem in perfon, and fent to the printer 
for a. copy with that defign; but either his 
opinion changed, or his refoliition deferted 
.him, and he continued to refent neglei3: 
without attempting to force himfelf into 
regard. 

. Nor was the publick much more favourable 
than his patron, for only feventy-two were 
fold, though the performance was, much 
commended by fome whofe judgement in 
that kind of writing is generally allowed. 
But Savage eafily reconciled himfelf to man- 
kind without imputing , any defeft to his 
work, by obferving that his poem was un- 
luckily publifhed two days after the proro- 
gation of the parliament, and by confequence 
at a time when all.thofewho could be ex- 
pected to regard it were in the hurry of pre- 
paring for their departure, or engaged in 
taking leave of others upon their difmiflipn 
from' public affairs. 

: . .' '■ ' It 
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It muft be however allowed, in juftification 
of the public, that this performance is not 
the moft excellent of Mr. Savage's works; 
and that, though it cannot be denied to con- 
tain many ftriking fentiments, majefti'c lines, 
and juft obfervations, it is in general not fuf- 
ficiently polilhed in the language, or enliven- 
ed in the imagery, or digefted in the plan. 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to the 
alleviation of his poverty, which was fuch 
as very few could have fupported with equal 
patience; but to which it muft likewife be 
confeffed, that few would have been expofed 
who received punctually fifty pounds a year; 
a falary which, though by no means equal to 
the demands of vanity and luxury, is yet 
found fufficient to fupport families above 
want, and was undoubtedly more than the 
neceflities of life require. 

But no fooner had he received his penfion, 
than he withdrew to his darling privacy, from 
which he returned in a fhort time to his for- 
mer diftrefs, and for fome part of the year 
generally lived by chance, eating only when 
'he was invited to the tables of his acquaint- 
ances. 
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ances, from which the meanncfe of his 
drcfs often excluded him, when the polite- 
nds and variety of his convexiation would 
have been thought a fufficient recompence for 
his entertainment. 

He lodged as much by accident as he 
dined, and {vafled the night fometimes in 
mean houfes, which are fet open at night to 
aby cafual wanderers, fometimes in cdiars 
among the riot and filth of the meaneft and 
moft profligate of the rabble ; and fometimes, 
when he had not mcmey to fupport even the 
expences of thefe receptacles, walked about 
the llrects till he was weary, and lay down 
in the fummer upon a bulk, or in the winter, 
with his aflbciates in poverty, among the 
a&es of a glafs-houfe^ 

In this manner were pafled thofe days and 
thofe nights which nature had enabled him 
to have employed in elevated Ipeculations, 
nfefol ftudies, or pleafmg converfation. On 
a bulk, in a cellar, or in a glafs-houfe among 
thieves and beggars, was to be found the 
Author of The Wanderer^ the man of ex- 
alted fentiments, extenfive views, and curi- 
ous 
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ous obfcrvations; the man whofe remarks on 
life might have ailifled the ftatefmao, whofe 
ideas of virtue might have enlightened the 
moralift, whofe eloquence might have influ-^ 
enced fenates, and whofe delicacy might have 
polifhed courts. 

It cannot but be imagined that fuch necef*^ 
(ities might fometimes force him upon dii^ 
reputable pnUitices: and it is probable that 
thefe lines in The Wanderer were occaiioned 
by hb refle^onft on bi« own conduit: 

Though mifery Iead3 to bappinefs, and trutb^ 
Unequal to the load^ this languid youtb^ 
(O, let none cenfure, if, untried by grief. 
If, amidft woe, untemptcd by relicfi) 
He ftoop'd rcluftant to low arts of flxame. 
Which then, ev*n then he fcorn'd, and blufli'dt 
to name. 

Whoever was acquainted with him was 
certain to be folicited for fmall fums, which 
the frequency of the requeft made in time 
coniiderahle, and he was therefore quickly 
iSiunned by thofe who were become fami- 
liar enough to be trufted with his neceifities;: 
but his lambEng manner c^ life, and conftant 

appearance 
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atppearance at houfes of public refort, al- 
ways procured him a new fucceffion of 
friends, whofe kindnefs had not been ex- 
haufted by repeated requefts ; fo that he wa8 
feldom abfolufely without refources, but had 
in his utmoft exigencies this comfort, that 
he always imagined himfelf fure of fpeedy 
relief. 

It wasobferved, that he always afked fa** 
it'ours t!f this kind without the leaft fubmiffion 
or apparent corifciouftiefs of dependence,' and 
that, he did not feem to look upon a com- 
pliShcie with his reqiieft as an obligation tKat 
deferved any extraordinary acknowledge- 
ments; but arefufal was refented by him as 
an affrpnt, or complained of as an injury; 
ftor did he readily reconcile Mmfelf to thpfe 
who either denied to lend, or gave him 
afterwards any intimation that they expeded 
to be repaid. 

r 

• He was fometimes fo far compafSonated 
by thofe who knew both his merit and dif- 
trefTes, that they received him into their fa- 
milies, but they foon difcovered him to be a 
very incommodious inmate; for, being al- 
ways 
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ways accuftomed to an irregular manner of 
life^ he could not confine himfelf to any 
ftated hours, or pay any regard to the rulesr 
of a family, but would: prolong his conver-" 
fation till midnight, without confidering that 
bufinefs might require his friend's application 
in the morning; and, when he had perfuaded 
himfelf to retire to bed, was liot, without 
equaj difficulty, called up to dinner} it was 
therefore impoffible to pay him any diftinc- 
tion without the entire fubverfion of all 
ceconomy, a kind of eftablifhment which, 
wherever he went, he always appeared am-^ 
bitious to overthrow. 



It muft therefore be acknowledged, in 
juftification of mankind, that it was not al- 
ways by the negligence or coldnefs of his 
friends that Savage was diftrefled, but bccaufe 
it was in reality very difficult to preferve hirn 
long in a ftate of eafe. To fupply him with* 
money was a hopelefs attempt ; for no fooncr 
did he fee himfelf matter of a fum fufficient 
to fet him firee from care for a day, than he 
became profufe and luxurious. When once 
he had entered a tavern, or engaged in a 
fcheme of pleafure, he never retired till want 

of 
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of money obliged him to fome new expe-f 
dient If he was entertained in a family, 
nothing, was any longer to be regarded there 
but amufements and jollity; wherever Savage 
entered, he immediately ^xpeded that order 
and bufinefs Ihotdd fly before him, that all 
fiioiild thenceforward be left to hazard, and 
that no dull principle of domeftic manage- 
ment (hpuld be oppofed to hi$ inclination, of 
intrud* upon his gaiety. 

His diftrefles, however aiBidive, never dp- 
jeded him; in his loweft ftate he wanted not 
§)irit to aflfert the natural dignity of wit, and 
was always ready to reprefs that infolence 
which fupcriority of fortune incited, and to 
trample on that reputation w^h xok upoct 
any other bails than that of meiit: I^e i^vejr 
admitted any grois familiarities, or fubmittied 
to be treated otherwiie than as an eqvial. 
Once, when he was without Ipdgjng, mca^^ 
w clodies, one of his friends, a n)^ not in-^ 
deed remarkable for moderation jfi t^ prQ« 
fperity, left a mcflage, that he dcfmd to fee 
him about nine in the moroing* Savage 
knew that his intention was to aiSift hidi; but 
was very much difguiled that he ihould pre?^ 

fume 
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fume to prefcribe the hour of his attendance, 
and, , I believe, refufed to vifit him, and re- 
jedled his kindnefs* 

The fame invincible temper, whether firm- 
tiefs or obftinacy, appeared in his conduft to 
the Lord Tyrconnelj from whom, he very 
frequently demanded, thstt the allowance 
which was once psdd him fhould be reftored; 
but with whom he never appeared to enter- 
tain for a moment the thought of foliciting 
a reconciliation^ . and whom he treated at 
odce with all the haughtinefs of fuperiority, 
and all the bitternefs of refentment. He 
wrote to him, not in a ftyle of fupplication 
or refjpe<3:, but of reproach, menace, and 
contempt; and appeared determined, if he 
ever regained his allowance, to hold it only 
by the right of conqueft. 

As many more can difcover, that a maa 
is .richer than that he is wifer than themfelve?, 
fuperiprity of underftanding is not fo readily 
acknowledged aa that of fortune; nor is that 
haughtinefs, which the confcioufnefs of great 
Abilities incites, borne with the fame fubmif* 

Vol. IIL Y fioa 
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fion as the tyranny x)f affluence; and there- 
fore Savage, by aflerting his claim to defe- 
rence and regard, and by treating thofe with, 
conteraipt whom better fortune animated to 
rebel againft him, did tiiot fail to raife a great 
ftumber of enemies kk the different claffes of 
• mankind. Thoffe 'Who thought themfelves 
ftiffed a:bove him by the advantages of riches, 
hated him becaufe they foiirid no prdtedion 
from the Jjetulanice 6f his Xvlt Thofe who 
were efteemed for tfieir writings fesitd hini 
as a critic, and maligned him as a rival^ and 
dikcik all the fmaller wits ^ere his ptt>fefl€d 
enemies. 

Among theft Mr. Miller fo fir bdulged 
his refehtment as to introduce hitti In a farce, 
and direft him to be perfohated OXi th6 ftage, 
in a drefs like that which he then wore; a 
mean infult, which only infmuated that Sa- 
vage had but one coat, and which was there- 
fore defpifed by him rather than refented; 
for though he wrote a lampoon againfl 
Miller, he never printed it: and astio otheSr 
perfon Ought to profecute that revenge from 
which the perfon who was injured defifted, 

'- Ifliall 
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I fliail not prefervc what Mr. Savigie ftip- 
preffed: of which the publication would in- 
deed have been a punifhment too fcvere fot 
fo impotent an aflault. 

The great hardfliips of pbvdty were t6 
Savage not the want of lodging or of food; 
but the negled and contempt whicih it drew 
upon him. He complained, that as hii 
affairs grew defperate, he foiihd his rejpu- 
tation for capacity vifibly decline; that hii 
opinion in queftions of crlticlfiii was no 
longer regarded, when his coat was out of 
flfhion; and that thofe who; in the interval 
of his profperityj wiere always encouraging 
him to great undertakings by enconliuiris oii 
his genius ^nd aflurances of fuccefs, now re- 
ceived kny mention bf his defighs with cbld- 
nefs, thought that the fubjefts on which he 
propofcd to i^trite v^ere vtry difficult, and 
virerc ready to infohn him, that the event of 
a poem waS uncertain, that an author ought 
to employ fflucK time in the confider^tioii di 
his t)lan, and not prefuttie to fit down to 
write in confidence of a few curfbty ideie; 
and a fuperficial knowledge ; difficulties were 
Y 2 ftarted 
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ftarted on all fides, and he was no longer 
qualified for any performance but The Volun^ 
teer LaureaU 

Yet even this kind of contempt never de- 
prefled him j for he always preferved a fteady 
confidence in his own capacity, and believed 
nothing above his reach which he fliould at 
any time earneftly endeavour to attain. He 
formed fchemes of the fame kind with regard 
to knowledge and to fortune, and flattered 
himfelf with advances to be made in fcience, 
as with riclies, to be enjoyed in fome diftant 
period of his life. For the acquifition of 
knowledge he was indeed far better qualified 
than for that of riches ; for he was naturally 
inquifitive and defirous of the converfation 
of thofe from whom any information was to 
be obtained, but by no means folicitous to 
improve thofe opportunities that were fome- 
times offered of raifing his fortune; and he 
was remarkably retentive of his ideas, which, 
when once he was in pofleflion of them, 
rarely forfook himj a quality which could 
never be communicated to his money. 

While 
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While he was thus wearing out his life in 
expectation that the Queen would fome time 
recoiled her promife, he had r^courfe to the 
ufual pra(9;ice of writers, aijd publifhed pro- 
pofals for printing his works by fubfcription, 
to which he was encouraged by th^ fuccefs of 
many who had not a better right to the 
favour of the publick; but, whatever was the. 
reafon, he did not find the world equally 
inclined to favour him; and he obferved 
with fbme difcontent, that, though he offer- 
ed h^s works at half a guinea, he was able 
to procure but a fmall number in com-i* 
parifon with thofe who fubfcribcd twice as 
piuch to Duckt 

Nor was it without indignation that he 
faw his propofals negledled by the Queen, 
who patronifed Mr. Duck's with uncommon 
ardour, and incited a competition among thofe 
who attended the court, who Ihould moft 
promote his intereft, and who fhould firft 
offer a fubfcription. This was a diftindlion 
to which Mr. Savage made no fcruplc of af- 
ferting that his birth, his misfortunes, and 
|iis genius, gave him a fairer title, than 
Y 3 could 
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could be pleaded, by him. on whom it was 
conferred 

Savage's applications were however npt 
univerfally unfuccefsful ; for fome of the no- 
bility countenanced his defign, encouraged 
his propofals, and fubfciibed with great libe- 
rality. He related of the Duke of Chandos 
particularly, that, upon receiving his propo^^ 
fals, he fent him ten guineas. 

But the money whiqh his fubfcriptions 2£^ 
forded him was not lefs volatile than that 
tyhich he received from, his other fchemes ; 
whenever a fubfcription waa paid him, h^ 
went to a tavern ; and, as money fo collected 
is neceflarily received in fmall fums, he 
npver "w^ able to fead his poems tp thQ 
prefs, but for ipany years continued his foliGi:^ 
tation, and fquandere4/what:eyer ht abtaii>ed* 

This projed of printing his work^ was 
frequently revived; and, as his propof?d§ 
grew pbfoletcnew ones^ were printed with 
jfrefher dates. To form fchemes fpr the pub-r 
Kcation was one of his fctvourit^ am^ifements ; 
nor was he ever morie at eafe th?m wher^ 

with 
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with aay friend who readily fell-in with his 
fcliemes, he wa$ adjufting the print, forming 
the advertifemeuts, and regulating the dif- 
perfion of his new edition, wluch he really 
intended fome time to publifh, md wbich^ 
as long as experience had {hewn him tlie 
impoJQibility of printing the volume together, 
he at lail determined to divide into weekly 
or moathly numbefs, that the profits of 
the fir;ft might fiipply ^e expences of the 
next. * 

ThjU^ hfi ipent his lame in mean expedi-* 
ents and tormenting fufpenfe, Uyiag for the 
greateft part in the fear of profecutions from 
his creditors, and confequfcatly .itulkiug. in 
obfcure parte of the town, of whioh he was 
no ftrangpr to the remoteft corners. But 
w^herevcr he came^ his addrefs fecured him 
friends, whom his neceffities fooa alienated; 
Xo that he had perhaps a more iwnaerQUs ac- 
quaiatance than any mjin ever before at- 
tained, ther-e being fcai;cely any perfon emi- 
.nent on any accoimt to whom he was not 
known, or whofe chara<3:er he w^ not in 
^me degree able to delineate. 

y 4 T'o 
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To the acquifition of this extenfive acr 
-quaintance every circumftance of his life con- 
tributed. Jtie excelled in the arts of conver- 
fation, and therefore willingly pradifcd them : 
He hacj^ feldom any home, or even a lodging 
in which he could be private ; and therefore 
was driven into public-houfes for the common 
conveniences of life and fupports of nature. 
He was always ready to comply with every 
invitation, having no employment to with-? 
hold him, and often no money to provide for 
himfelf J and by dining with one company. 
he never foiled of obtaining an introdu^on 
jinto anqther, -• 

Thus diffipated was his life, and thus caT 
fu;al his fubfiftence; yet did not the diftradion 
of his views hinder him from refleftion, nor 
the uncertainty of his condition deprefs his 
gaiety. When he had wandered about with^ 
but any fortunate adventure by which he was 
led into a tavern, he fometimes retired into 
the fields, and was able to employ his mind in 
ftudy, or amufe it with pleafing imaginations j 
and feldom appeared to be melancholy, but 
when fome fudden misfortune had juft fallen 
ppon him, and even thpn in a few moment^ 
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he would difentangle himfelf from his per- 
plexity, adopt the fubjedt of converfation,^ 
and apply his mind wholly to the objefts that 
others prefented to it. 

This life, unhappy as it may be already- 
imagined, was yet imhittered, in 1738, with 
new calamities. The death of the Queen de- 
prived him of all the pro^efts of preferment 
with which he fo long entertained his imagi- 
nation ; and, as Sir Robert Walpole had be- 
fore given him reafon to believe that he never 
intended the performance of his promife, ht 
was now abandoned again to fortune. 

He was however, at that time, fupported 
by a friend ; and as it was not his cuftora to 
look oiit for diftant calamities, or to feel any 
other pain than that which forced itfelf upon 
his fenfes, he was not much afflided at his 
lois, and perhaps comforted himfelf that his 
penfion would be now continued without the 
annual tribute of a panegyric. 

. • , • 

Another expeflation contributed likewife to 
fupport him : he had taken a refolution to 
write a fecond tragedy upon the ftory of Sir 

Thomas 
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Thomas Ovcrbury, in which he preferv^d a 
fe^ lines of his former play, but made a total 
alteration of the plan, added new incidents, 
and introduced new charadlersj fo that it 
was a new tragedy, not a revival of the 
former* 

Many of his friends blamed him fof not 
making cl^oice of another Aibjedt; but, in 
vindication of hiipMf^ be aflerted, that it 
was not eafy to find a better; and that he 
thought it his intereft tp e;s^tinguiih the me-t* 
laoory of the firil tragedy, which, hie couJ4 
only do by writing CH)€ lefedefe(9ivie upon the 
fame ftory ; by which he fliould entirely de- 
feat thfi.^rtifice of the bopkfeUeja, whp,^ after 
the death of any author of rjeputatioa, are 
always induflxious to fwellbis.worl!^,^^ by unir 
ting his worft productions with his beft* 

In the €«ecutibn of this fch^me, howevejr, 
he proceeded but (lowly, and' probably only 
pmployed himfelf upon it when he cx^uld 6ftd 
no other amufement ; but he pleafed himfelf 
wxt4> counting the profits, and perhaps imagi- 
ned^ that the theatrical reputation which he 
wasr about to acipire, wQuld be eqwiv^ept to 
I all 
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all that he had loft by the death of his pa- 
tronefs. 

He did not, in confidence of his approach- 
ing riches, neglect the meafures proper to fe- 
cure the continuance of his penfion, though 
fome of his favourers thought him culpable 
for omitting to write on her death; but on 
her birth-day next year, he, gave a proof of 
the folidity of his judgement, and the power 
of his genius. He knew that the track of 
elegy had beerji fo long Ijeaten, that it was 
impoflible to travel in it without treading in 
the footfteps of thofe who had gone before 
him; and that therefore it was neceffary, that 
he might diftinguifli himfelf from the herd of 
encomiafts, to find out fome new walk of fu- 
neral panegyric. 

This difficult: tafk he performed in. fuch a 
manner^ that his poem may be juftly ranked 
among the beft pieces that the death of 
princes has produced. By transferring th© 
mention of her death to her birth-day^ he has 
formed a happy combination of topics, which 
any other man would have thought it very 
difficult to conne^ in one view, but which he 

has 
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has united in fuch a manner, that the relation 
between them appears natural; and it may- 
be juftly faid, that what no other man would 
have thought on, it now appears fcarcely pof- 
fible for any man to mifs. 

The beauty of this peculiar combination of 
images is fo mafterly, that it is fufficient to fet 
this poem above cenfure ; and therefore it is 
not neceffary to mention many other delicate 
touches which may be found in it, and which 
would defervedly be admired in any other 
performance, 

To thefe proofs of his genius may be add- 
ed, from the fame poem, an* inftance of his 
prudence, an excellence for which he was not 
fo often diftinguiftied ; he does not forget to 
remind the King, in the moft delicate an4 
artful manner, of continuing his penfion^ 

With regard to the fuccefs of this addreftj^" 
he was for fome time in fufpence, but was in 
no great degree folicitous about it ; and con- 
tinued his labour upon his new tragedy with 
great tranquillity, till the friend who had for 
a confiderable time fupported him, removing 

his 
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his family to another place, took occafion to 
difmifs him.. It then became neceflary to en- 
quire more diligently what was determined in 
his affair, having reafon to fufpedt that no 
great favour was intended him, becaufe he 
had not received his penfion at the ufual 
time. 

It is faid, that he did not take thofe me- 
thods of retrieving his iiitereft, which were 
moft likely to fucceed ; and fome of thofe 
who were employed in the Exchequer, cau- 
tioned him againft too much violence in his 
proceedings; but Mr. Savage, who feldom 
regulated his condu£t by the advice of others, 
gave way to his paflion, and demanded of 
Sir Robert Walpole, at his levee, the reafon 
of the diftinftion that was made between him 
and the other penfioners of the Queen, with 
a degree of roughnefs which perhaps deter- 
mined him to withdraw what had been only 
delayed. 

Whatever was the crime of which he was 
accufed or fufpefted, and whatever influence 
was employed againft him, he received foon 
after an account that took from liim all hopes 

of 
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of regaining his penfion j And he had now 
no prorped oF fubfiftence but from his play, 
and he knew no way of living for the tinie 
required to finifli it. 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of this 
man, deprived of an eftate and title by a par- 
ticular law, expofed and abandoned by a mo- 
ther, defrauded by a mother of a fortune 
which his father had allotted hiiii, he entered 
the world withput a friend; and though his 
abilities forced themfelves into efteem and re- 
putation, he was never able to obtain any real 
advantage, and whatever profpefts arofe werfe 
always intercepted as he began to approach 
them. The King's intentions in his favour 
were fruftrated ; his dedication to the Prince, 
whofe generofity on every other occafion was 
eminent, procured him no reward j Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, who valued himfelf upon keep- 
ing his promife to others, broke it to him 
without regret; and the bounty of the Queen 
was, after her death, withdrawn from him, 
and froto hirii only. 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he 
bore, not only with decency, but vdth cheef- 

fulnefs ; 
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fulnefs ; nor was his gaiety clouded ev4n by 
his laft di^ppointments, Aough he was in 
a fhort time reduced to the loweft degree of* 
diftrefs, and often wanted both lodging and 
food. At this time he gave another inftance 
of the infurmountable bbftinacy of his fpirit: 
his clothes were worn out; and he received 
notice, that at a coffee-houfe fome clothes 
and linen were left for him: the perfon who 
fent them did not, I believe, inform him to 
whom he was to be obliged, that he might 
(pare the perplexity of acknowledging the 
benefit; but though the ofier was fo far ge- 
nerous, it was made with fome negleft of 
ceremonies, which Mr. Savage' fo much re- 
fented, that he refufed the prefent, and de-^ 
ciined to enter the houfe till the clothes that 
had been defigned for him were taken away* 

His diftrefs w^as now publickly known^ 
and his friends, therefore, thought it proper 
to concert fome ineafures for his relief; and 
one of them wrote a letter to him, in which 
he expreffed his concern " for the miferable 
*' withdrawing of his penfion;" and gave 
him h(^)es, that in a fliort time hd'fliould 
find himfelf fiipplied with a competence^, 

** without 
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" without any dependence on thofe litthi 
*^ creatur/es. wludi we are pleafed to call the 
" Great.;'. 

The ichenle propofed for this happy and 
independent fubfiftence, was^ that he fhould 
retire into Wales, and receive an allowance 
of fifty pounds a year, to be raifed by a 
fiiWcription, on which he was to live pri- 
vatdy in a. cheap place, without afpiring any 
more to affluence, or having any farther care 
of reputation. 

This offer JMr. Savage gladly accepted^,, 
though with intentions very different from 
thofe of his friends ; for they propofed that 
he fliould continue an exile from London for 
ever, and fpend all the remaining part of his 
life at Swanfea; but he dcfigned only to 
take the opportunity, which their fcheme 
offered him, of retreating for a fhort time, 
that he might prepare his play for theilage^ 
and his other works for the prefsi and then 
to return to London to exhibit his tragedy, 
and live upon the profits of his own labour. 

With regard to his works, he propofed 

yeiy great improvements, w}^ich would have 

2 required 
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f6qUired much time, or great application; aiid 
V^hen he had finiflied them^ he dcligned to do 
juftice to his fubfcribers, by publifhing them 
according to his propofals* 

As he Was ready to entertain himfelf with 
future pieafures, he had planned out a fchemd 
of life for the country, of which he had no 
knowledge but from paftorals and fongs. He 
imagined that he fliould be tranfported to 
fcenes of Howery felicity, like thofe which 
one poet has refledled to another; arid had 
projedted a perpetual round of innocent plea* 
fures^ of which he fufpedted no iuterrUptioa 
from pride, ot ignorance, or brutality* 

With thefe expe^kations he was fo en** 
chanted, that when he Was once gently re- 
proached by a friend for fubmitting to live 
upon a fubfcriptioni and advifed rather by a 
refolute exertion of his abilities to fupport 
himfelf J he could not bear to debar hinafelf 
from the happinefs which was to be foimd 
in the calm of a cottage, or lofe the oppor- 
tunity of liftening, without intermiffion, to 
the melody of the nightingale, which he be* 
lieved was to be heard from every bramble, 
and which he did not fail to mention as a 
• Vol. hi. Z very 
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very important part of the happinefs of a 
country life* 

While this fcheme was ripening, his friends 
direded him to take a lodging in the liberties 
of the Fleet, that he might be fecure from 
his creditors, and fent him every Monday a 
guinea, which he commonly fpent before the 
next morning, and trufted, after his ufual 
manner^ the remaining part of the Week to 
the bounty of fortune. 

He now began very fenfibly to feel the 
miferies of dependence. Thofe by whom he 
was to be fupported, began to prefcribe to 
him with an air of authority, which he knew 
not how decently to refent, nor patiently to 
bear; and he foon difcovered, from the con- 
dud of moft of his fubfcribers, that he was 
yet in the hands of " little creatures.** 

Of the infolence that he was obliged to 
fufFer, he gave many inflances, of which 
none appeared to raife his indignation to a 
greater height, than the method which was 
taken of furnilhing him with clothes. In- 
ftead of confulting him, and allowing him 
to fend a taylor his orders for what they 

thought 
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thought proper to allow him, they propofed 
to feud for a taylor to takte his meafure, and 
then to cohfiilt how they fhould equip him, 

* This treatment was not very delicate, nor 
was it fuch as Savage's humanity would have 
fuggefted to him on a like occafion ; but it 
had fcarc^Iy deferved -mention, had it not, 
by affed:ing him in an uncommon degree, 
fliewn the peculiarity of his charader. Upon 
hearing the defign that was formed, he came 
to the lodging of a friend with the moft vio- 
lent agonies of rage j and, being alked what 
it could be that gave him fuch difturbance, he 
replied with the utmoft vehemence of indig- 
nation, " That they had fent for a taylor to 
meafure him/' 

- How the affair ended was never enquired, 
for fear of renewing his uneafinefs. It is 
probable that, upon recoUedion, he fubmittejj 
with a good grace to what he could not avoid, 
and that he difcovered no refentment yrherc 
he had no power. 

He was, however, not humbled to iiliplicit 

and univerfal compliance; for when the gen- 

Z 2 tleman. 
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tleman^ who had firft informed him of the 
defign to fupport him by a fubfcription, at- 
tempted to procure a reconciliation with the 
Lord Tyrconnel, he could by no means be 
prevailed upon to comply with the meaAn:e& 
that were propofcd. 

A letter was written for him* to Sir Wi!-r 
liam Lemon^, to prevail upon hhn to interpofe 
his good offices with Lord Tyrconnel, in 
which he folicked Sir William's affiftancei^ 
^ for a man who really needed it as much 
^ as any man could well do;" and informed 
bim> that he was retiring *^ for ever to a 
** place where be Ihould no more trouble his 
** relations, .friends, or enemies j'* he confeflC. 
ed, that his paflion had betrayed him to fomc 
condud: with regard to Lord Tyrconnel, for 
which, he could not but heartily afk his par- 
don; and as he imagined Lord Tyrconnd's 
paffion might be yet fo high, that he would 
not *' receive a letter from him," begged 
that Sir William would endeavour tx) fofiiefi 
him ; and exprefled his hopes that he would 
comply with, his requeft, and that •^ fo fmalt 

... *EyMr. Pope. 

, , . *^ a rela* 
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^ a relation would not harden his heart 
** againft him.** 

That any man fliould prcfume to didate 
a letter to him, was not very agreeable to 
Mr. Savage; and therefore he was, before 
he had opened it, not much inclined to ap- 
prove it. But when he read it, he found it 
contained fentiments entirely oppofite to his 
own, and, as he afferted, to the truth ; and 
therefore, inftead of copying it, wrote his 
friend a letter full of mafculine refentment 
and warm expoftulations. He very juftly 
6bferved, that the ftyle was too fupplicatory, 
and the reprefentation too abjeft, and that' he 
ought at leaft to have made him complain with 
** the dignity of a gentleman in diftrefs.'* 
He declared that he would not write the 
paragraph in which he was to aflc Lord Tyr- 
conners pardon; for, ** he defpifed his par- 
** don, and therefore could not heartily, and 
**• would not hypocritically, afk it.'* He re- 
marked^ that his friend made a very unrea- 
fonable diftinilion between himfelf and him; 
for, fays he, when you mention men of 
high rank ** in your own charaSer,'* they are 
** thofe little creatures whom we are pleafed 
Z 3 '' ux 
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" to call the great ;" but when you addrefe 
them " in mine," no fervility is fufficiently 
humble. He then with great propriety ex- 
plained the ill confequences which might .be 
expedled from fuch a letter, which his rela- 
tions would print in tijeir own defence, and 
which would for ever be produced as a fuH 
anfwer to all that he fliould alledge againft 
them; for he always intended to publifli a 
minute account qf the treatment which he 
had received. It is to b.e remembered, to 
the honour of the gentleman by whpm this, 
letter was drawn up, that he yielded to Mr, 
Savage's reafons, and agreed that it ought to 
be fuppreffed. 

After many alteratiojis and delays, a fub-i 
fcription was at length railed, which did not 
amount to fifty pounds a year, though twenty 
were paid by one gentleman; fuch was the 
generofity of mankind, that what had been 
done by a player without folicitation, could 
not now be effefted by application and in- 
tereft; and Savage had a great number to. 
court and to obey for a penfion lefs than that 
which Mrs. Oldfield pai4 him without ex^ 
ading any feryilities. 

Mr, 
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Mr. Savage however was fatlsfied, and wilr 
iing to retire, and was convinced that the 
allowance, though fcanty, would be more 
than fufiicient for him, being now determin- 
ed to commence a rigid oecpnomift,. and to 
live according to the e^p^fteft ruljes of fru- 
gality; for nothing was in his opinion more 
contemptible than a man, who, when he 
knew his inconoLe, exceeded it; and yet he 
confefled, that jinftanccs of fuch folly were 
too coipipon, and lamented that fome men 
were not to be trufted with their own 
money. 

Full of thefe falutary relplutions, he left 
London in July 1739, having takea leave 
with great tendernefs of his fjriends, and 
parted from the author pf this narrative with 
tears in his eyes. He was fqrnifhed with 
fifteen guineas, and informed, that they would 
he fufficient, not only fqr the expence of his 
journey, but for his fupport in Wales for 
fome time; and that there remained but little, 
more of the firft coUedkion. He promifed a 
ftrift adherence to his maxims of parcimony, 
and went away in the ftage-coachj nor di^ 
Z 4 his 
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Jiis friends expeft to hear from him, till he 
Informed them of his arrival at Swanfea, 

But when they leaft expefted, arrived a 
letter dated the fourteenth day after his de- 
parture, in which he fent them word, that he 
was yet upon the road, and without money j 
and that he therefore could not proceed with- 
out a remittance* They then fent him the 
money that was in their hands, with which 
he was enabled to reach Brif^ol, fron\ whence 
he was to go to Swanfea by water. 

At Briftol he found an embargo laid upon 
the fhipping, fo that he could not immediately 
obtain a paffage; and being therefore obliged 
to ftay there fome time, he, with his ufual 
felicity, ingratiated himfelf with many of 
the principal inhabitants, was invited to their 
houfes, diftinguiflied at their public feafts, 
^nd treated with a regard that gratUied 
his vanity, an4 therefore eafily engaged his 
s^lFedion. 

He began very early after his retirement 
tq complain of the conduft of his friends in 

Lpndoii, 
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London, and irritated many of them fo 
much by his letters, that they withdrew, 
however honourably, their contributions; and 
it is believed, that little more was paid him 
than the twenty pounds a year, which were 
allowed him by the gentleman who propofed 
the fubfcription. 

After forae ftay at Briftol he retired to 
Swanfea, the place originally propcfed for 
his refidence, where he lived about a year, 
very much diffatisfied with the diminution of 
his falary; but contradted, as in other places, 
acquaintance with thofe who were moft dif. 
tinguifhed in that country, among whom he 
has celebrated Mr. Powel and Mrs, Jones, by 
fome verfes which he inferted in The Gentle^ 
mans Magaziw'^. 

Here he compleated his tragedy, of which 
two a6ts were wanting when he left London, 
and was defirous of coming to town to bring 
it upon the ftage. This defign was very 
warmly oppofed, and he was advlfed by his 
chief bencfaftor to put it into the hands of 

^ ^enrinted la ^e Utt coIIcAIoniv. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Thomfon and Mr- Mallet, tbat it might 
be fitted for the ftage, and to allow his friends 
to receive the profits, out of which an annual 
penfion fhould be paid him. 

This propofal he rejeded with the utmoft 
contempt. He was by no means convinced 
that the judgment of thofe, to whom he was 
required to fubmit, was fuperior to his own* 
He was iipw determined, ^s he pxprefled it, 
to be " no longer kept in leading-firings/* 
and had no elevated idea of " his bounty, 
** who propofed to penfion hint out of thg 
** profits of his pwn labours,'' 

He attempted in Wales to promote a fub^ 
fcription for his works, and had once hopes 
of fuccefs; but in a fhort time afterwards- 
formed a refolution of leaving that part of 
the country, to which he thought it not 
reafonable to be confined for the gratification, 
of thofe, who, having promifed him a liberal 
income, had no fooner b^niflied him to a 
remote corner, than they reduced his allow- 
ance to a falary fcarcely equal to the necef? 
fities of life. 

His 
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His refentment of this treatment, which, 
in his own opinion at leaft, he had not de- 
ferved, was fuch, that he broke off all cor-^ 
refpondence with moft of his contributors, 
and appeared to confider them as perfecu- 
tors and oppreflbrs; and in the latter part 
of his life declared, that their condu£t toward 
him, fmce his departure from London, " had 
" been perfidioufnefs improving on perfidi- 
^^ oufnefs, and inhumanity on inhumanity." 

It is not to be fupppfed, that the neceffitie* 
of Mr. Savage did not fometimes incite him 
to fatirical exaggerations of the behaviour of 
thofe by whom he thought himfelf reduced 
to them. But it muft be granted, that the 
diminution of his allowance was a great' 
hardfhip, and that thofe who withdrevy- their 
fubfcription from a man, who, upon the faith 
of their promife, had gone into a kind of 
banifhment, and abandoned all thofe by whom 
he had been before relieved in his diftreffes, 
will find it no eafy talk to 'vindicate their 
condudt. 

It may be alledged, and perhaps jufliy, 
that he was petulant and contemptuous, that 

he 
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he more frequently reproached hi« fubfcrlbers 
for not giving him more, than thanked them 
for what he received; but it is to be remem- 
bered, that this condud, and this is the worft 
charge that can be drawn up againft him, did 
them no real injury; and that it therefore 
ought rather to have been pitied than refent- 
ed; at leaft, the refentment it might provoke 
ought to have been generous and manly; 
epithets which his conduft will hardly deferve 
that ftarves the man whom he has perfuaded 
to put himfelf into his power* 

It might have been reafonaI>ly demanded 
by Savage, that they ftiould, before they had 
taken away what they promifed, have re- 
placed him in his former ftate, that they 
Ihould have taken no advantages from the 
fituation to which the appearance of their 
kindnefs had reduced him, and that he ihould 
have been recalled to London before he was 
abandoned. He might juftly reprefent, that 
he ought to have been confidered as a lion 
in the toils, and demand to be releafed before 
the dogs ihould be loofed upon him* 

He endeavoured, indeed, to releafe him- 
felf, and, with an intent to return to Loxj- 

don. 
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don, went to Briftolj where a repetition of 
the kindnefs which he had formerly fouftd 
invited him to ftay. He was not only ca-* 
refled and treated, but had a coUeftiott made 
for him of about thirty pounds, with which 
it had been happy if he had immediately de- 
parted for London} but his negligence did 
not fuffer him to confider, that fuch proofs 
of kindnefs were not often to be expeded^ 
and that this ardour of benevolence was in a 
great degree the effedt of novelty, and might, 
probably, be every day lefs; and therefore 
he took no care to improve the happy time, 
but was encouraged by one favour to hope 
for another, till at length generofity was ex- 
haufted, and ofiicioufnefs wearied. 

Another part of his mifconduft was the 
pradtice of prolonging his vifits to unfeafon«« 
able hours, and difcpncerting all the £imilie4 
into which Ue was admitted. This was an 
error in a place of commerce which aU the 
charms of his converfation could not com- 
penfatej for what trader would purchafe fuch 
airy fatisfa£tion by the lofs of folid gain, 
which muft be the confequence of midnight 
merriment, as thofe hours which were 

gamed 
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gained at night were generally loft in tlid 



morning 



? 



TThus Mr. Savage, after the cUriofity of thd 
inhabitants was gratified, foutid the number 
of his friends daily decreafing, perhaps with-- 
out fufpe£ting for what reafoii their condudt 
was altered; for he ftill continued to harafg^ 
with his nofhirnal intrufions, thofe that yet 
countenanced him, and admitted him to their 
houfes. 

But he did not fpend all the time of Ins 
fefidence at Briftol in vifits or at taverns, for 
he fometimes returned to his ftudies, and be- 
gan feveral Qonfiderable defigns. When he 
felt an inclination to write, he always retired 
from the knowledge of his friends, and lay 
hid in dn obfcure part of the fuburbs, till he 
found himfelf again defirous of company, to 
which it is likely that intervals of abfence 
made him more welcome. 

He was always full of his defign of return- 
ing to London, to bring his tragedy upon the 
ftage; but, having negleded to depart with 
the money that was raifed for him, he could 

not 
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not afterwards procure a fum fufEcient to de- 
ifray the expences of his journey ; nor per-, 
haps would a frefh fupply have had any other 
efFedi, than, by putting imm£diate pleafures 
in his power, to have driven the thoughts of 
his journey out of his mind. 

While he was thus fpending the day in 
contriving a fcheme for the morrow, diftrefs 
ftole upon him by imperceptible degrees. 
His conduct had already wearied fome of 
thofe who were at firft enamoured of his con- 
verfation; but he might, perhaps, ftiH have 
devolved to others, whom he might have en- 
tertained with equal fuccefs, had not the de- 
cay of his clothes made it no longer confiftent 
with their vanity to admit him to their tables, 
or to aflbciate with him in public places. He 
how began to find every man from home at 
whofe houfe he called ; and was therefore no 
longer able to procure the neceflaries of life, 
but wandered about the town, flighted and 
negleded, in queft of a dinner, which he did 
not always obtain. 

To complete his mifery, he was purfued by 

the officers for fmall debts which he had con- 

■ ■ •• • * • ■ 
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trailed; and was therefore obliged to -with- 
draw from the fmall number of friends from 
whom he had ftlU rcafon to hope for favours. 
His cuftom was to lie in bed the greateft part * 
of the day^ and to go out in the dark with 
the utmoft privacy, and after having paid hi^ 
vifit return again before morning to his lodg-» 
ing, which was in the garret of an obfcure 
inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and 
confined on the other, he fufFered the utmoft 
extremities of poverty, and often fafted fp 
long that he was feized with faintnefs, and" 
htid loft his appetite, not being able to bear 
the fmell of meat, till the adioii of his fto- 
roach was reftored by a cordiaL 

In this dlftrefs, he received a remittance o£ 
five pounds from London, with which he 
provided himfelf a decent coat, and deter-* 
mined to go to London, but unhappily fpenf 
his money at a favourite tavern. Thus waff 
he again confined to Briftol, where he waft 
every day hunted by bailiffs. In this exi- 
gence he once more found a friend, who 
fheltered him in his houfe, though at the 
4 ufual 
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U/bal Inconveniences with which his com- 
pany was attendied ; for he could neithfer be 
perfuaded to go to bed in the night, nor to 
rife in the day* 

It is obfervabie, that in thefe various fcenes 
of mifery, he was always difengaged and 
cheerful: his at fome times purfued his ftu* 
di^s^ and at Others continued or enlarged his 
epiftolary correfpondence; nor was he ever 
fo far dejeded as to endeavour to procure an 
increafe of his allowance by any other me- 
thodis that! accufations and reproaches. 

He had now no loiiger any hopes of af-^ 
fiftance from his friends at Briftol, who as 
merchants, and by confequence fufEciendy 
ftudious of profit, cannot be fuppofed to 
have looked with much compaffion upon neg- 
ligence and extravagance, or to think any 
excellence equivalent to a fault of fuch con- 
fequence as negledt of ccconomy. It is na- 
tural to imagine, that many of thofe, who 
would have relieved his real wants, were dis- 
couraged from the exertioij of their benevo- 
lence by obfervation of the ufe which was 
made of their favours, and conviiSion that 
Vol. III. A a relief 
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relief would only be momentary^ and tlxat 
the fame neceffity would quickly return. 

At laf! he quitted the houfe of his friend^ 
and returned to his lodging at the inn, ftill 
intending to fet out in a few days for Lon- 
don; but on the loth of January 1742-3^ 
having been at fupper with two of his friends^ 
he was at his return to his lodgings arrefted 
for a debt of about eight pounds, which he 
owed at a coffee-houfe, and conduded to thcf 
houfe of a fherifTs oflScer. The account 
which he gives of this misfortune, in a lettef 
to one of the gentlemen with whom he had 
fuppedj is too remarkable to be omittf d. 

*' it was not a little unfortunate for me^ 
*' that I fpent yefterday's evening with you ; 
*' becaufe the hour hindered me from entCr-^ 
*' ing on my new lodging j however, I have 
^ now got one but* fuch an one ^ as I believe 
** nobody would chufe. 

*' I was arrefted at the fuit of Mrs. Read^ 
•* juft as I was going up fta^irs to bed, at Mn 
*' Bowyer's j but taken in fo private a man- 
" ner, that I believe nobody at the White 
- 5 ** Lio» 
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** Lion is apprifed of it. Though J let the 
** officers know the ftrcngth (or rather weak- 
'' nefs) of my pocket, yet they treated me 
*' with the utmoft civility ; and even when 
** they conduded me to confinement, it was 
" in fuch a manner, that I verily believe I 
could have efcaped, which I would rather 
be ruined than have done, notwithftanding 
the whole amount of my finances was but 
three pence halfpenny. 



u 

cc 



cc 



" Jn the firft place I muft infift, that jox^ 
will induftrioully conceal this fro.m Mrs. 

*' S s, becaufe I would not have her 

" good-nature fufFer that pain, which, I 
*' know, fhe would be apt to feel on this oc- 
** cafion* 



cc 



" Next, I conjure you, dear Sir, by all 
the ties of friendihip, by no mcan^ to have 
" one uneafy thought on my account ; but 
" to ..have the fame pleafantry of counte- 
" nance, and unruffled ferenity of mind^ 
" which (God be praifed!) I have in this, 
*' and have had in a much feverer cala- 
*^ mity. Furthermore, I charge you, if 
•' you value my friendjlhip as truly as I do 
A a a " yours, 
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" yours, riot to utter, or even harbour, the 
^^ leaft refentment againft Mrs^ Reiad. I be- 
** lievc file has ruined me, but I freeiy for- 
" give her ; and (though I will never more 
** have any intimacy with her) I would, ^t a 
** due diftance, rather do her an a6t of good, 
** than ill will. Laftly (pardon the expref- 
** fion), I abfolutely command you not to 
" oflfer me any pecuniary affiftance, nor to 
" attempt getting roe any from any one of 
*^ your friends. At another time, or on 
" any other occafion, you may, dear friend, 
^ be well affured, I wxuld rather wiite to 
you in the fubmillive ftyle of a requefl, 
*^ than .that of a peremptory coi&mand. 



€i 
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^* However, that my truly valuable friend 
may not think I am too proud to alk a fa- 
vour, let me entreat you to let me have 
your boy to attend me for this day, not 
only for the fake of faving me the expence 
of porters, but for the delivery of fome let- 
ters to people whofe names I would not 
have known to ftrangers* 

** The civil treatment I have thus far met 
from thofe whofe prifoner I am, makes n>c 

" thankful 
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** tliankful to the Almighty, that, though he 
*' ,has thought fit to vifit me (on my birth- 
night) with afflidioh, yet (fuch is his great 
geodnefe !) my,:affli£lion is not without al- 
leviating, circumftaiices* J murmur not ; 
*' but am all refignation.to the divine will. 
*' As to the world, I hope that I fliall be en- 
*' dued by Heaven with that prefence of 
*' mind, that ferenc dignity in misfortune, 
^ that cpnftitutes the charafter of a true no- 
^ bleman ; a dignity far beyohd that of co- 
•^ ronets ; a nobility arifing from the juft 
^ principles of philofophy, refined and exalt- 
^ ed by thofe of chriftianity/'— — i 

He continued five days at the officer's, in 
hopes that he fbould be able to procure bail, 
and avoid the neceffity pf going to jprifon* 
The ftate in which he piaffed his time, and 
the treatment which he received, are very 
juftly expreffed by him in a letter which he 
wrote to a friend : " The whole day," fays 
he, " has been employed in various peoples' 
^' filling my head with their foolifh chimeri- 
" cal fyftems, which h?is obliged me coolly 
" (asi Jfer as nature will admit} to digeft, and 
^^ accommodj3,te myf^lf to, every diftereiU 
A a 3 " perfou'.>5 
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^Spctfon's way* of thitiklilgj hurried froiii 
"- 5»e wild fyftem to another, till it has quite 
*' made a chdos of my imagination, and no- 
*' thing done— promifed — difappointed — or- 
^^ dered to fend^ every hour, from one part 
" of the town to the other."-^— ^ • 

When his friends, who had:hithei$o car 
reffed and applauded, found that to give bail 
and pay the debt was the fame,. they all re-r 
fufed to preferve him from a prifon at the 
ejcpence of eight pounds j and therefore, after 
having been for fome time at the officer's 
houfe, *^ at an immenfe expence,'' as he ob-* 
ferves in his letter, he was at length renioved 
tp Newgate. 

This expence he was enabled to fupport by 
the generofity of Mr. Nafh at Bath, who, 
upon receiving from him an account of his 
condition, immediately fent him five guineas, 
and promifed to promote his fubfcription 
at Bath with all his intereft. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained 
at leaft a freedom from fufpenfe, and reft 
from the difturbing viciffitudes of hope an4 
difappointment j he now found that his 

friends 
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inends were only companions, who were 
willing to fhare his gaiety, but not to partake 
of his misfortunes ; and therefore he np 
longer ei^pei^ed any affiftance from them* 

It muft however be obferved of one gear 
tleman, that he offered to releafe him by 
paying the debt j but that Mr. Savage would 
not confent, I fuppofe becaufe he thought he 
had before been too burthenfonie to him* 

He was pflfcred by fome of his friends, 
that a coUedHon ihoi^ld be made for his en*- 
lar^ement j but he -^ treated the prppofal,'' 
and declajpd, " he {houl4 again tre^t it,, with 
^' difdain. As to writing any mendicant letr 
^* ters, he had too high a fpirit, and deter-r 
.** mined only to write to fome minifters of 
*' ftate, to try to regain his penfion." 

He continued to complain of thofe that 
had fe;it him into the country, and qbjefted 
to them, that he had " loft the profits of his 
^* play, which had been finifhed three years;" 
and in another letter declares his refolufion to 
publifh a pamphlet, that the world might 
Jluow how *^ he had been ufed.'* 

A a 4 This 
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This pamphlet was never written ; for B*e 
in a very fhort time recovered his ufual tran- 
quillity, and chearfully applied himfelf to 
more inofFenflve ftudies. He indeed fteadily 
declared, that he was promifed a yearly al- 
lowance of fifty pounds, and never received 
half the fum ; but he feemed to refign him-r 
felf to that as well as to other misfortunes^ 
and lofe the remembrance of it in his amufe- 
ments and employments. 

The chearfiilnefs with which he bore his 
confinement, appears from the following let-^ 
ter, which he wrote, January the 30th, to 
one of his friends in Londpn : t» 

** I npw write to you from my confine- 
*' ment in Newgate, where I have been ever 
" fmce Monday laft was fe'nnight, arid 
*' where I enjoy myfelf with much more 
*' tranquillity than I have known for upwards 
** o,f a twelvemonth paft ; having a room 
*' entirely to myfelf, and ptirfuing the amuffe- 
*' nient of my poetical ftudies, uninterrupted^ 
^nd agreeable to my mind. I thank the 
Almighty, I am now all colledted in niy- 
felf J and, though my perfon is in confine- 

♦* ment. 
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}^ ment, my mind can C3q)atiate on ample 
" and ufeful fubjefts with all the freedom 
*^ imaginable. X am now more converfant 
*^ with the Nine than ever ; and if, inftead 
•* of a Newgate-bird, I may be allowed to be 
^* a bird of the Mufes, I affure you, Sir, I 
*^ fmg very freely in my cage; fometimea 
" indeed in the plaintive notes of the night- 
*' ingale ; but, at others, in the chearftd 
*' ftrains of the lark." 

In another letter he obferves, that he 
ranges from one fubjed: to another, without 
confining himfelf to any particular talk ; and 
that he was employed one week upon one 
attempt, and t^ie next upon another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man deferves^ 
at leaft, to be mentioned with applaufe ; and, 
whatever faults may be imputed to him, the 
virtue of fi^flfering well cannot be denied him. 
The two powers which, in the opinion of 
Epiftetus, conftituted a wife man, are thofe 
of bearing and forbearing, which cannot in- 
deed be affirmed to have been equally poflefT- 
cd by Savage ; and indeed the want of one ob- 
liged him very frequently tot pradife the other^ 

6 He 
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He was treated by Mr. Dagg, the keeper 
of the prifon, with great humanity ; was 
fupported by him at his own table without 
any certainty of recompence ; had a room to 
himfelf, to which he could at any time retire 
from all difturbance ; was allowed to ftand at 
the door of the prifon, and fometimes taken 
Out into the fields ; fo that he fufFered fewer 
itardlhips in prifon than he had been accuf- 
tomed to ijndergo in the greateft p^rt of his 

life- 

The keeper did not confine his benevolence 
to a gentle execution of his office, but made 
fome overtures to the creditor for his releafe, 
though without efFed ; and continued, du^ 
ring the whole time of his imprifonment, to 
treat him with the utmoft tendernefs and c;-- 
vility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly moft laudable in that 
ftate which makes it moft difficult ; and there-? 
fore the humanity of a gaoler certainly de- 
ferves this public atteftation; and the man, 
whofe heart has not been hardened by fuch 
an employment, may be juftly propofed as a 
pattern of benevolence. If ap infcription was 

once 
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once etigraved " to the honeft toll-gatherer," 
lefs honours ought not to be paid *' to the 
** tender gaokr/' 

Mr. Savage very frequently received vifits, 
and fometimes prefents, from his acquaint- 
ances; but they did not amount to a fub- 
fiftence, for the gre^fefr part of which he was 
indebted to the generofity of this keeper; but 
thefe favours, however they might endear to 
l)im the particular perfons from whom he 
iceceived them, were very far from imprelF- 
ing upon his mind any advantageous ideas of 
the people of Briftol, and therefore he thought 
he could not more properly employ himfelf in 
prifon, than in writing a poem cdled *^ Lon- 
" don and Briftol delineated.'' 

When he had brought this poem to its 
prefent ftate, which, without confidering the 
qhafm, is not perfedi, he wrote to London 
an account of his defign, and informed his 
friend, that he was determined to print it 
with his name; but enjoined him not to 
communicate his intention to his Briftol ac- 
quaintance. The gentleman, furprifed at his 
r^olution, endeavoured to difliiade him from 

publilhing 
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publHhing it, at leaft from prefixing hlsT 
name; and declared, that he couljd not re- 
concile the injunction of fecrefy with his 
refolution to own it at its firft appearance. 
To this Mr. Savage returned an anfwer agree- 
able to his charader in the following terms* 

** I received yours this morning; and nof. 
** without a little furprize at the contents. 
" To anfwer a queftion with a queftion, you 
^ afk me concerning London and Briftol, 
« Why will I add delineated? Why did Mr, 
** Woolafton add the fame word to his Re^- 
^ LiGioN OF Nature? I fuppofe that it 
*' was his will and pleafure to add it in hU 
*' cafe ; and it is mine to do fo in my own. 
" You are pleafed to tdi me, that you 1in-^ 
" derftand not why fecrefy is enjoined, and 
*' yet I intend to fet my name to it. My 
" anfwer is-^-I have my private reafons, 
" which I am not obliged to explain to any 

*' one. You doubt my friend Mr. S r* 

" would not approve of it — ^And what is it 
*' to me whether he does or not? Do you 

" imagine that Mr. S is to dilate tq 

" me? If any man who calls himfelf my 
<' friend fhpuld affuine fuch an air, I wou]<i 

'^ ipuri\ 
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fpurn at his friendfhip with contempt. 
You fay, I feem to think fo by not letting 
him know it — ^And"*fuppofe I do, what 
then ? Perhaps I can give reafons for that 
difapprobation, very foreign from what^ 
you would imagine. You go on in faying, 
Suppofe I Ihould not put my name jto it — 
My anfwer is, that I will not fuppofe any 
fuch thing, being determined to the con- 
•* trary: neither. Sir, would I have you. 
*' fuppofe, that I applied to you for want of 
*' another prefs: nor would I have you ima- 
" gine, that I owe Mr. S— obligations 
" which I do not/' 

Such was his imprudence, and fuch his ob- 
flinate adherence to his own refolutions, how- 
ever abfurd. A prifoner! fupported by cha- 
rity! and, whatever infults he might have 
received during the latter part of his flay in 
Briftol, once careflfed, efteemed, and prefent- 
ed with a liberal coUedion, he could forget 
on a fudden his danger and his obligationf? 
to gratify the petulance of his wit, or the 
eagernefs of his refentment, and publifh a 
fatire, by which he might reafonably expedt 
that he fhould alienate thbfe who then fup- 
ported 
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ported' him^ and provoke thofe whom he could 
jaeither refift nor efcape* 

This refolution, from the execution of 
which it is probable that only his death 
could have hindered him, is fufficient to 
ihew, how much he difregarded all confi- 
^erations that oppofed his prefent paflions^ 
and how readily he hazarded all future ad-^ 
vantages for any immediate gratifications. 
Whatever was his predominant inclination^ 
neither hope nor fear hindered him from 
complying with it; nor had oppofition any 
other effeft than to heighten his ardour^ and 
irritate his vehemence. 

This performance was however laid afide^ 
while he was employed in foliciting afliftance 
from feveral great perfonaj and one interrup- 
tion fucceeding another^ hindered him from 
fupplying the chafm^ and perhaps from re- 
touching the other parts, which he can hardly 
be imagined to have finiflied in his own 
opinion; for it is very unequal, and fome of 
the lines are rather inferted to rhyme to 
others, than to fupport or improve the fenfej 
but the firft and laft parts are worked Up 
with great fpirit and elegance. 

His 
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tils time was fpeht in the prifon* for (ihc 
Inoft part in ftudy, or in receiving vifits ; feut 
Ibmetimes he defcended to lower amufementf^ 
and divefted himfelf in the kitdien with the 
converfation of the criminals; for it was not 
pleafing to him to be much without com- 
pany; and though he was very capable xs£ a 
judicious choice, he was often comeixtedl 
with the firft that offered: for this he was 
fometimes reproved by his friends, who found 
him furrounded with felons; but tlie reproof 
was on that, as on other occafions, thrown 
away; he continued to gratify himfelf, and 
to fet very litde value on the opinion of 
others. 

But here, as in every other fcene of his 
life, he made ufe of fbch opportunities as 
occurred of benefiting thofe who were more 
iniferable than himfelf, and was always Teady 
io perform any office of humanity to his fel- 
'low-prifoners. 

He had now ceafed from cosrefponding 
Ivith any of his fubfcribers except one, who 
yet continued to remit him the twenty pounds 
a year which he had promifed him, and by 

whom 
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ivhom it was expected that he would have 
been in a very fhort time enlarged, becaufe 
he had direfted the keeper to enquire after 
the ftate of his debts. 

However, he took care to enter his name 
according to the forms of the court, that the 
creditor might be obliged to make him fome 
allowance, if he was continued a prifoner, 
and when on that occafion he appeared in the 
hall was treated with very unufual refped:. 

But the refentment of the city was after- 
wards raifed by fome accounts that had been 
fpread of the fatire, and he was informed 
that fome of the merchants intended to pay 
the allowance which the law required, and 
to detain him a prifoner at their own ex- 
pence. This he treated as an empty me- 
nace; and perhaps might have haftened the 
publication, only to fhew how much he was 
fuperior to their infults, had not all his fchemes 
been fuddenly deftroyed* 

When he had been fix months in prifon, 
he received from one of his friends*, in 

• Mr. PopC;i 

whofe 
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whofe kindnefe he- had the greateft confideiice, 
and on whofe affiftance he chiefly depended, 
a letter, that contained a charge -of veiT" atro- 
cious ingratitude, drawn up in fuch terms as 
fudderi refehtmfent didlated* Mr. Savage re- 
tOrned; a very folenrn proteftation of his in- 
nocence, but however appeared much dif- 
turbed at the accufation. Some days after^ 
wards he was feized with a pain in his back 
and fide, which, as it Wks not violent, was 
not fufpcdled to? be dangerous; but^groWing 
daily more languid and dgeded, on the '25th 
of July he confined himfelf to his room, ind 
a fever feized his fpirits. The fyrafptoms 
grew every day more formidable, but his 
condition did not enable him to procure any 
afliftanoe. The laft time that the keeper faw 
him was on July the 31ft*; when Savag6, 
feeing him at his bed-fide, faid, with an un- 
common earneftiiefs, " I have fomethiAg to 
" fay to you. Sir;'' but, after a paufe,. moved 
his hand in a melancholy manner; and, 
finding himfelf unable to recoUedt what he 
was going to coinmimicate, faid, " 'Tis 
*' gone!" The keeper foon after left himj^ 

• i» 1743- 
Vol. III. B b and 
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and the next morning he died. He was* bu- 
ried in the church-yard of St. Petei;, at. thie 
expence of the keeper, 

. . I • \ . • •■ .. ' ^ 

Such were the life and death of Richaid 
Savage, a man equally diftinguiftied' by' his 
virtues and vices; and at once remadcible for 
his weakneflfes and abilities. 

He was of a middle ftature, of a thin habit 
of body, a long vifagc, coarfe features, and 
melancholy rafpedt; of a grave and manly 
deportment, a' folemn dignity of mien; bilt 
which, upon a nearer acquaintance, ftrftened 
into an engaging eafmefe of manners. • Mis 
walk was IJow, and his voice tremulous and 
mOurnfuL He was cafily excited to fmile8| 
bpt very feldpm provoked to laughter. ' ' '" 

His mind was in an uncomrnon degree vi- 
gorous and a£tive.' His judgement was accu- 
rate, his 'isLppr^henfion quick, and his raie- 
>noiy ft) tenacious,' that* he was frequently 
bbferved to know what he had learned from 
others in a fliort time, better than thofg b;^ 
Whom he was informed ; and could frequent-^ 
ly recoiled incidents, with all their combi- 
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ifiiationf'of circumftances, which few 'would 
- have fegatded at-the-preferit time, but which 
' the quickncfs of his apprehenfibii impreffal 
' upon him. - He had the peculiar felicity, that 

hia attention never deferted him; he was 
-prefent to every objedJr, and regardful of the 
-moft triJSing occurrences. He had the art of 
^efcaping from his own refleftions, andaccom- 
cjmod^ti^g himftlf to every* new fcen€» 

' To tills quality is to be im]f>uted the extent 
of his knowledge, compared with the fmall 
time which he fpent in vifible endeavours to 
•a/ixjuire it He mingled in curfpry conyer- 
lation with the fame fteadinefa-flf attention as 
others apply to a ledture; and, amidft the 
appearance bf thoughtlefe gaiety^ loft ao new 
Idea that was ftarted, nor any hiut that, could 
be improved. He - had therefore made ii^ 
cpfFep-ttoufes th^ fanie proficiency as in other 
ili^dies; and; it is remarkable, that the writ^ 
ings of a man of little education and little 
reading have an, air of learning fcarcely to 
be found in any oth?r performances, but 
jvhich perhaps as oftei) ob.fcures as embellilhes 
fhem. 

^hz Hi$ 
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His judgement was etninendy qj^flt feotJi 

with regard to writings and to men^ The 

knowledge of life was indeed his chief at* 

tainment; and it is npt without foi»e fatif- 

fa<aion^ that I can produce the fuffirage of 

Savage in favour of bum^n n^l^rey pf whicli 

he APyer appeared to entfftaiin %c}} !o4ipi|s 

Idea^ as fome, who perhaps had nekher hiis 

judgement no? experience, Ji^-va. publifiied^ 

either in oftentation of their fagacjty, vindi-r 

^ration of their cri^xes^ or g;ratificatic«x of their 

jjfxalicCf 

ffis method of lift particularly qualified him 

for converfation, of which he knew how to 

praftife all the graces* He was never veho^ 

jnent or Joud, but at once modeft and eafy, 

open and refpedful j h\$ language 'was viva^ 

cious and elegant, and equally happy upoa 

grave or humorous fubjedts. Jle was generally 

cenfured for not knowing when to ristire; but 

fhat was not the defedi of his judgement, but 

pf his fprtune ; when he left bis company^ 

he was frequently to fpend the rginaining 

part of the night in the .ftreet, or at leaft 

was aban(lpi>ed to gloomy refledions, which 
■--.■..'-■■■ ^ 
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It is not ftrange that he ddayeid ad foftg- as h& 
could; and fometimes' foigot tliat he |;ave 
others pain to avoid it himfelf* 

fc cAiSiSbt be Md) that'he maiie ufe of his 
abiiitfei ftfr tk€ diredEi'^n^ of his own condud: : 
an'irife^iiir' arid diflqpkted- tfiariniir of life had 
nSatftf hM' tWft' flav« '■^ dv^ paffion that 
hiippeB«d*4o bid-efjidite^-by tlte prefencd of its 
object, and that flavety to his paflion's reci- 
procally produced a life irregular and diifi- 
patcdf He was not rhafter of hid oWrF itio- 
tions; nor' cotrld pft)rfiife any thing: for the 
next-dayi-.. . .....> 



Wia^ i'«ga«l t& Msf <se^d't«y, - iS^Hiti^'tiaii- 
be addc* ttt^ the- reMbii 6i his- lifd* Hfe'^ab- 
pdired' tO'tMftlc- hlrijfelf Mntb^ be Aij^oifetf 
by c%h»8i' ati4'di^i5f«!^from atf riefc'effifjr' of" 
ptti'Vidirlgc forr Kikfiglf j- hfe thfe'Afo^ AefkST 
prbfebu^d' any' fehfeihe- df adVant%d,- ribi< 
eH5<jiV(Hnred-6ven to^ciktl th'e pifofits whicb' 
his vmtingj mij^bt-haveaifibrded' hinii/ fiiff 
ttti^pepwasi in cohfd«pteiide'<tf thi dominiofl'o^ 
hi^'paflkiiis, tmcertain bnd c%>tiaoQ8-'$ be v«^' 
ealUy enga^ed^'and^e^fUy di^ifted^v biA he'l»' 
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accufed of' retaininig his hatred more tena- 
cipufly than his benevolence. ' ^ • 

He was compaflionate both by nature and 
principle,' and always ready to perform offices 
of humanity; b^ut when he Vf2is provoked 
(and very fmall offences were fuffident to 
provoke him), he^ would profecute his revenge 
with the utmoft acrimony till his paflion hdd 
fubfided. \ . . ^.. 

. :His fricndfhip was therefore of litfle value ; 
(ox though he was zealom in the ftqpport or 
vindication of thofe whom he loved, 'yet it 
was always dangerous to truft him, becaufe 
he confidered himfelf.as/difehirgedrby the 
firft quarrel from all tie6 df honour or gtati* 
tude;^ and would betray thofe fecrets whicb^ 
in the warmth of confidence, h^d been im-^ 
parted to him. This praftice drew upon 
him an univerfal accufation of ingratitude: 
nor can it be denied that he was very ready 
to fet himfelf free from the load of .in,obli- 
gatipn; for he could not "^ bean to eonctove^ 
himfelf in a ftate of dependence, his f>ride 
being" equally ^ powerful.. with hjs other paC- 
ftonsjvfind appearing irt ^feie form of mfolencc 

at 
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at i)rie time, arid of vanity at another. Vi^- 
nit^i the mod innocent fjpecies of pride, was 
moft frequently prcdoniinant : He could not 
eafily leave off, when he had once begun to 
mention himfelf or his works; nor ever read 
his verfes without ftealing his eyes from the 
page, to difcover, in the faces of his audience, 
how they were affciSled with any favourite 
paflage. 

A kindfer name tKan that of vanity ought 
to be given to the delicacy with which he was 
always careful to feparate his own merit from 
every other man's, and to rejeft that praife to 
which he had no claim. He did not forget, 
in mentioning his performances, to mark 
every line that had been fuggefted or amend- 
ed }, and was fo accurate, as to relate that he 
owed three words in The Wanderer to the ad- 
vice of his friends. 

His veracity w^s queftioned, but with lit- 
tlt reafon; his accounts, though not indeed 
always the fame, Were generally confident. 
When he loved any man,- he fuppreffed all 
his faults ; and, when he had been offended 
by him, concealed^ all his virtues: but his 
B b 4 chara^Sers 
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characters were generally true, fo far as he 
proceeded ; though it cannot be denied, that 
his partiality might have fbmetim€6 the effect 
of falfehood. 

In cafes indifferent, he was :tealous for vir- 
tue, truth, and juftice : he knew very well: 
th^ neceffity of goodnefs to the prefent and fii'^^ 
ture happinefs of mankind ; nor is there per-; 
haps any writer, who has lefs endeavoured to 
pjeafe by flattering the appetites, or pervert- 
ing the judgement. 

As an. author^ therefore^ and he now ceafea 
to influence mankind in any other cbaradiery 
if one piece which he had refolved to foppreff^ 
be excepted, he has very little to fear from- 
the flridleft moral or religious cenfure^ And 
though he may not be altogether fecure againft.^ 
the objedtions of the critic, it muft however^ 
be acknowledged, that his works are the pro- 
dudions of a genius truly poetical; aivi^ 
what many writers who have been more, la^ 
vifhly applauded canaot boaft, that theyhava 
an original air, which has no reieoiblaiice. of 
any foregoing writer; that the verfificatton . 
and fentiments have a caft peculiar to them- 

felvcs. 
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lelve^,. T?^ich no man can. imitate- whh^-libc-'' 
cefss, hecaufe what was nature in Savage, 
would in another, be! afifedtatipn; It riiiilt fe* 
confeflsd, that his/ defariptions- aiie ftriHng; 
I|is images animated^ his- fictions juftljr ima- 
gined^, and his allegories- aiftfully purftied'; . 
that his didion is elevated, though fometimes 
forced^ and hiS' numb«3r5*:foilt)rou8 aj*d? nteyef- 
tic, though frequentLy. fliiggifli and- enicum-^- 
bcred. Of his ftyle^ the general fault is'harfli^*- 
nefs, and its general excellence is' dignity •; of: 
lus fentiments,. the prevailing^ beauty is^^liljli-^ 
mity, and uniformity the prevailing* deftit 

For bis life, or forhis wrhings, none, who 
candidly confidtar Ms* foitanr, will think an 
apoidgy ' either neceflaiy or* difficult: IF He 
was not always fufficiendy inftrufted ih Kis- 
fubjoa, his knowledge was^ act leaft' greater 
than could* have • been attained* by • others in 
the fame ftate. If his works were fometimes 
unfinifhed, accuracy cartnotreafonablybfe ex- 
a^difirom a man oppreffed with want, which, 
he has; no hope of relieving but- by a fpeedy 
pubHeation; Theinfol6nce and refenttuent or* 
which'.hc is accufed were hot ealily to be 
avoided by a great mind, irritated by perpe- 

. . >tual 
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tual hvdfliips, and.conflxained hourty tore- 
turn the fpurns of contempt, and reprefs the 
infblence of profperity ; and vanity msty furely 
readily be pardoned in him^ to whom* life af-* 
forded no other comforts than barren pfaifes^ 
and the confcioufhefs of deferring .them* 

Thofe are no proper judges of his ^onduft, 
who have flumbered away their tirtie on the 
down of affluence; nor will any wife man 
prefume to fay, " Had I been in Savage's 
** condition, I fhauld have lived or written 
** better jthan Savage." 

This relation will not be wholly without its 
ufe, if thofe, who languifh under any part of 
his fufferings, fhall be enabled to fortify their . 
patience, by refleding that they feel only 
thofe afflidions from which the abilities of 
Savage did not exempt him ; or thofe, who, 
in confidence of fuperior capacities or attain- 
ments, difregard the common maxims of life, 
Jhall be reminded, that nothing will fupply 
th^ want of prudence ; and that negligence 
and irregularity, Jong continued, will make 
knowledge ufelefs^ wit ridiculous, and genius . 
contemptible. 

I SWIFT. 
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A |5J Account of Pr. JSwrift }ias bepii already 
^ cscdle(38d, with great dUig^nce a«d.A6vii6- 
ne^, Jby Dr. JfcwkfifMrwrth, *ccor4iug tp j» 
fcheme which I laid before him in the bia$^ 
macy of our friendfhip. I cannot therefore 
be expetJ^ed to i»y »,w:h pf a life, <:Qyweriqftng 
cvdiich I h£^4 1°^ A>)<^ «pmmunkate4 tn'f 
thpvtght« tp a man cap^Ue of fligsijfyi^g his 
iDAiTc^ii with fo much «)tg«UK^ pf ^g;t»|;e 
aijfi force ^i^miroeijfc 

. . ■ • 

JONATHAN -SWJFT wa«, aocordKiig 
to an accouQt £iid to be written by bknidi^ 
the fon of Jonathan Swift, an attorney, and 
was born at Dublin op St. Andrew's day, 
1667 : according to his own report, as deli- 
ypred by Pope to Spence, he was born at 

Leicefter, 
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Leicefter, the fon of a clergyman, "who was 
minifter of a parifh in Herefordfliire*. Du- 
ring his life the place of bis birth was unde^ 
termined. He was contented to be called an 
Irifhman by the Irifh ; but would occafionally 
call himfelf an Englifhman. The cjueftion 
may, iSvithout inuch regret, be .left in the ob- 
fcurity in which he delighted to involve it* 

Whatever was his birth, his education was 

*jrifti. He was fent at the age of fix tp the 

fehool at Kilkenny, and in his fifteenth year 

(1682) was admitted into the Univerfity of 

JXiblin. 

In his academical ftudies he was either not 
jdiligent or not happy. It muft difajppoint 
every reader^ expeftation, that, when at the 
ufual, time he claimed the Bachelorfhip of 
Arts, he was found by the examiners too 
confpicuoufly deficient for regular admiflion, 
apd obtained his degree at laft \rf fpecial fa-^ 
vour ; a term, ufed in that univerfity to denote 
want of merit. 

f Spcncc's Anecdotes, vol. II. p. 273, 

... ... ... - ,;. - Of 
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Of this difgrace it may be eafily fuppofei 
^hat he was much afliamed, and ihame had its 
proper efiedl in producing deformation. He re- 
folved from that time to ftudy eight hours 
a-day, and continued his induftry for -feven 
years, with what improvement is fufiiciently 
known. This part of his ftory well deferves 
to be remembered ; it may afford ufeful adr 
monition and powerful -encouragejnent to 
many men, whoie abilities have becQ made 
for a tin^e ufdiefs by their paffions or plea«- 
fures^ and who, having loft one paft of life 
in idlenefs, are tempted to throw av?ay the 
remsdnder in deijpair. 

In this courfe of daily application he conti* 
nued three years longer at Dublin j and in 
this time, if the obfervation and memory o£ 
an old companion may be trufted, he drew 
the firft (ketch of his Tak of a l^ub. 

When he was about one-and-twenty 
(1688), being by the death of Godwin Swift 
his uncle, who had fupported him, left with- 
out fubfiftence, he went to confult his mother, 
who then lived at Leicefter, about the ftiture 
courfe of his life, and by her diredion folicit- 
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*^d the advice and patronage of Sir William 
Temple, who . had married one of Mrs, 
Swift's relations, and whofe: father, Sir John 

.Tej?aple, Matter of the Rolls in Irelao^* had 
lived in great faimiUarity of &iendihjp tvi^ 

vGxt>dwin Swift, by whom Jonathan had been 
to that txqiQ maintaj^ed. 

TietnfJe received with fiiffidcnt kmdncis 
' the fiqpbew of his fathjer's friend, with whom 
Jae WW, when they converfcd togedicr, & 
-mudh pkafed, that he detained him two years 
in his hotife. Here he became fcnowii to 
King William, who fometimes vifited Tem?* 
pie when he was difabled by the gout, and, 
being jgOtended fey Swift in the garden, £hew- 
ed him how to cut ^aragus in the Dutch 
way. 

King William's aotions were all military 5 
and he exprefled his kindnefs to Swift by of- 
fering to make him a captain of horfe. 

When Temple removed to Moor-park, he 
took Swift with him ; and when he was con- 
fulted by the Earl of Portland about the ex- 
pedience of complying with a bUI then de- 
4 pending 
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, pending /for malqng/ parliaments tirlennijal, 
agamft which jKiag!V!^li|H?a, w^ ft9"€J^y;PTP" 
. judiccd,;j4fterihaymgfrin /vfiin-.^tripd .to ih€;w 
, the, Earli that 1. the, ptjop^fdinvplv^d.^upthlifg 
dangerouS' to royals po.wer, he fcnt S\ytft for 
. :the. fame .purpofe to^ the J^g. Swift, . \\(Jjo 
probably was proud of: feis .^i^ploynient, . and 
went with all the confidence of a young man, 
: found jiis arguments-, aad his: artrpf dilplay- 
, ing them, made tC(t;a^yiJa9fFe(j^ual by the pre- 
detenntnation of thcf King j- and ufed.to^ ?P^^- 
tion /this .dij&pppintjmept,^s,.|iis^ fir^^ 
againft vanity* 

: BftfcH-e'-he left: Ireland hecoptra£bed>fdif- 

crder, as^ lie thought, : by/ citing t()o mu^h 

fruit. The original of xiileaies i$ co«>ij>pnly 

obfcure. Almoft every boy eats as much 

r fruit:as he can^:get, , widiout any great incon- 

. venience* Xheiidifeafepfjl^wift was gjic^dmcfs 

. with de4fpef8,»which,^ttackcd hin?,fr^time to 

. itimei^ bpgan veiy egirly, pi»J^ue4 l^m through 

iifefT and; at laft f^pnt k^ to/lhe gr^ve, .d?pri- 

. yed ofreajbn. 

Being much cppre^ed at . MoQrrp%rk . ^y 

this grievous mal^y, Jie.was advifed to try 

Vol. Ill, C c his 
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his native air, and Went to Ireland; biit^ 
finding no benefit, retui'ned to Sir William, 
al whofe houfe he continued his ftudies, and 
fs known to haVe fead, among dtKer books, 
Cyprian and Irenaus. He thought exercife 
df great neceffity, and ufed to run half a 
mile up and down a hill erery two hours. 

it is eafy to imagine th^t tfie mode in which 
his firfi degree was conferred left him ilo 
great foridhefs for the Univerfity of Dublin, 
and therefore he fefofved to becoihe a Mailer 
of Arts at Oxford. In the teftimoiiial which 
he produced, the words of difgrace were 
omitted, stnd he took his Mafter 's degree 
(July 5, 1692) with fuch reception aini re^ 
' gard as folly contented him^ 

Whilef he lived with Temple, hcf ufedi to 

pay his mother at LeJceftef an yearly vifit. 

' He travelled on foot, imleis fome violence of 

' weather drove jfiim into a waggon, and at 

' night he w^ould go to a penny lodging, whdre 

he purchafed clean fheets for fix-pettce. This 

practice Lord Orrery imputes to his innate lovtf 

' of groflhefs and vulgarity t^ fome may-afcribe 

' it to his defire of fiinreying human lift through 

aU 
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kll Its varieties; and others, perhaps with 
fequal probability^ to a paffion which feems 
to have. been deep fixed in his heart, the love 
of a ihilling. 

In time hd began m think that hi^ attend-^ 
ince at Moor-parfc deferved fome other re^i- 
compenee-than the pleafurfe, howfcver min- 
'gled with improvement, of Temple's convert 
fation; and grew fo impatient, that (1694) 
he went away in difcbntenti 

Teinpie, confcious of having given reafofi 
for complaint, is faid to have made him De- 

'jputy Matter of the Rolls iii Ireland; which, 
according to his kinfmah's accoiint, Was an 
office which he knew him not able to dif- 
charge. Swift therefore refolved tb enter 
into the Chm'ch^ In which he had at firft no 
higher hopfcs than of the ehaplainfiiip to the 
Fafl:ory at Lifton; but being recommended 
to Lord Capel, he obtained the prebend of 

' Kilroot in Connor^ of about a hundred pounds 
kyear. 

But the infirmities of Temple made a com- 
panion like Swift fo necefiary, that he invit- 
C c 2 e J 



cd him back, with apromife to prdcuite hint 
Englilh preferment, in exchange for the pre* 
i>end -Which he defired him to -rcfign. With 
this requeft Swift quickly complied, .haying 
perhaps equally repented their feparation, and 
they lived on together with j&mtiial firtirfac- 
lion; and, in the fbiu: years that ps^d be- 
tween his return and Temple-s deaA, it is 
probable that he wrote the Tcde (^ a STutl^nd 
ih^ Battle (f .the Beoks. 

Swift began early to think, or to hope, 
that he was a poet, and wrote Pindarick Qdes 
to Temple, to the King, and to ;tKe* Athe- 
nian jSociety, ft knot of obfcure men, who 
publifhed a periodiqal pamphlet of anfw:ers to 
queftious, fent^. or • fuppofed to be .fenf:, by 
. Letters. . I have been told that Dryden, hav- 
ing perufed thefe verfes, faid, -" Confuii Swift, 
" you will never.be a poet;^' qn4 thjttthis 
•denunciation was the mojtive of Swift's .per- 
petual malevolence to Dryden, 

In 1699 Temple died, and left a legacy 
with his manufcripts to Swift, for whOrti'Ke 
had obtained, from King William, a promife 
of the firft prebend that fhould be vacant at 
Weftminfter or- Canterbury. - • ' -:-.-/ 
- — That 
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That' this promifc; might not be forgotten, 
Swift dedicated to the King the poftbumous . 
works with which he was intruded, but nei- 
ther the dedication, nor tendernefs for the 
man. whom he once had treated with confi- 
dence and fondnefs, revived in King William ^ 
the remembrance of his promife. Swift 
awhile attended the Court; but foon found 
his folicitations hopelefs. 

He was then invited by the Earl of Berk-- 
ley to accompany him into Ireland, as his 
private fecretary; but after having done the 
bufinefs till their arrival at Dublin, he then 
found that one Eiijh had perfuadedr the Earl 
that a clergyman was not a^ proper, fecretary, 
and- had obtained' the office foF himfelf. In 
a man like Swift, fuch circumvention and in-* 
conffancy muft have, excited, violent indig- 
nation. 

But he had yet more to fuffer. Lord Berkley 
had the difpofal of the deanery of Derry, and 
Swift expected to pbtain it ;. but by the feereta- 
ry's influence, fiippofedtohave been fecured by 
a bribe, it was beftowed on fomebody elfe; and 
Swift was difmifled with the livings of Laracor 
C 3 and 
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and Ratbbeggin in the diocefe of Meath^ 
which together did not equal half the value 
of the deameiy. 

At Laracor he increafed the parochial duty 
by reading prayers on Wednefdays and Fri-r 
days, and performed all t^e offices of his 
profeffion with great deceiicy q.nd exaftnefs. 

Soon after his fettlement at Laracor^ he 
invited to Ireland the unfortunate Stella, a 
young woman whofe name was Johnfon, the 
daughter of the fteward of Sir William Tem- 
ple, who, in confideration of her father's 
virtues, left her a thoufand pounds. With 
her c^me Mrs. Dingley^ whofe whole fortune 
was twenty-feven pounds a year for her life. 
With thefe Ladies he paffed his hours of re- 
laxation, and to them he opened hi? bofom ; 
but they never refided in the fame houfe, nor 
did he fee either without a witnefs. They 
lived at the Parfonage, when Swift was 
away; and when he returned, removed to 4 
lodging, or to the houfe of a neighbouring 
clergyman. 

Swift 
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Swift was not one of thofe minds which 
amaze the world with early pregnancy: his 
firft work, except his few poetical Eflays^ 
was the Dijfentions in Athens and Rome^ pub-^ 
liflied ( 1 70 1 ) in his thirty-fourth year. After 
its appearance; paying a vifit to Ibme bifhop, 
he heard mention made of the new pamphlet 
that Burnet had written, replete with political 
lyiowledge. When he feemed to doubt Bur- 
net's right to the work, he was told by the 
Bifhop, that he was a young man; and, ftill 
perfifting to doubt, that he was a very pojitivc 
young man. 

Three years afterward (1^704) was publifli*" 
ed T^be Tale of a Tub : of this book charity 
may be perfuaded .to think that it might be 
written by a man of a peculiar charadter, 
without, ill .intention, but it is certainly of 
dangerous example. That Swift was its au- 
thor, though it bp univerfally believed, was 
never owned by himfelf, nor very well pro- 
ved by any evidence j but no other claimant 
can be produced, and he did not deny it 
when.Archbifhop Sharpe and the Duch^fs ot 
Somerfet, by (hewing it to the Queen, de- 
barred him from a biihoprick. 

C*c4 When 
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When this wild work firft raifed the atten^ 
tion of the publick, Sacheverell, meeting 
Smalridge, tried ta flatter him, by feeming 
to think him the author; but Smalridge an- 
fwercd with indignation, "Not all that yoU 
" and I have in the world, nor all that ever 
" we fhall have, fliould hire me to write the 
** Tale of a Tubr 

The digreffions relating to Wotton and 
Bentley muft be confefled to difcover want of 
knowledge, or want of integrity; he did 
not underftand the two controverfies, or he 
willingly mifreprefented them. But Wit can 
fUhd its ground againft Truth only a little 
while. The honours due to learning have 
been juftly diftributed by the decifion of 
pofterity. 

The Battle of the Booh Is fo like the Com-- 
bat des Hvres^ which the fame queftion con- 
cerning the Ancients and Moderns had pro- 
duced in France, that the improbability of 
fuch a coincidence of thoughts without com- 
munication is not^ in my opinion, balanced 
by the anonymous proteftation prefixed, in 
which all knowledge of the French book is 
peremptorily difowned» 

For 
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For feme time after Swift was. probably- 
employed in: folitary ftudy, gaining the r quali- 
fications reqnifite for future eminence. How 
often he vifxted England, and with what dili- 
gence he attended his pariflies, I know not. 
It was not till about four years afterwards 
that he became a profefled author, and then 
one year (1708) produced The Se?ittments of 
a Church'of-'England Man; the ridicule of 
Aftrology, under the name of Bickerjlaff\ 
the Argument agalnjl aholtjl^ing Cbrtjlianityy 
and the defence' of the Sacramental Tejl. 

The Sentiments of a Gburcb-of-England 
Man is written with great coolnefs-, mode^ 
ration, eafe, and perfpicuity. ^The Argu-- 
ment againjl abolijbing Chrijlianity is a very 
happy and judicious irony. One paflage in. 
it deferves to be fele£ted^ 
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" If Chriftianity were once abolifhed, how 
could the free-thinkers, the flrong reafon- 
ers, and the men of profound learning, be 
able to. find another fubjed: fo calculated, 
in all points, whereon to difplay their abi- 
lities? What wonderful produdbions of wit 
flaould we be deprived of from thofe, whofe 

. " genius, 
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" genius, by continual pradice, hath been 
*' wholly turned upon raillery and invedtives 
*' againft religion, and would therefore never 
" be able to fhine, or diftinguifh themfelves, 
" upon any other fubjeft? We are daily 
** complaining of the great decline of wit 
** among us, and would take away the great- 
" eft, perhaps the only, topick we have left. 
^* Who would ever have fufpefted Afgill for 
" a wit, or Toland for a philofopher, if the 
*' inexhauftible ftock of Chriftianity had not 
** been at hand to provide them with mate- 
" rials? What other fubjed, through all art 
*^ or nature, could have produced Tindal for 
*^ a profound author, or furnifhed him with 
" readers? It is the wife choice of the fub- 
** je£t that alone adorns and diftinguifhes the 
** writer. For had an hundred fuch pens as 
** thefe been employed on the fide of reli-.- 
** gion, they would have immediately funk 
^ into lilence and oblivion." 

The realbnablenefs of a Tefl is not hard to 
be proved ; but perhaps it muft be allowed 
that the proper teft has not been chofen. 

TTie attention paid to the papers publifhed , 
under the name of Bkltrjluff^ induced Steele, 

2 vrher\ 
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«dien he projefted the Tatter^ to affi^me aj^ 
appellation i^yhich had already gained poffef- 
ijon of the reader's notice. 

In the year following he wrote a ProjeSl 
for the Advancement of Religion^ addreffed to 
Lady Berkley; by whofe kindnefs it is not 
unlikely that he was advanced to his bene- 
ficest To this projeft, which is formed with 
great purity of intention, and difplayed with 
fpritelinefs and elegance, it can only be 
objeded, that, like many projeds, it is, if 
not generally impradlicable, yet evidently 
hopelefs, as it fuppofes more zeal, concord^ 
and perfeverance, than a view of mankind 
gives reafpn for cicpe<ajng. 

He wrote likewifc this year a Vindicatipn of 
Bickerjiqff; and an explanation of an Ancient 
Prophecy^ which, though- not completed in 
all its parts, cannot be read without amaze- 
fnentj 

Soon after began the bufy and important 
part of Swift's life. He was employed ( 1 7 1 o) 
by the Primate of Ireland to folicit the Queen 
for a remiffion of the Firft Fruits and Twen- 
tieth parts to the Irifh Clergy, With this 

purpofe 
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purpofe he had recourfe to Mr. Harley, to 
whom he was mentioned ^ a man neglected 
and opprefled by the laft minifby, becaufe 
he had refufed to co-operate with fome of 
their fchemes. What he had. refufed, has 
never been told; what he had fufiered was, 
I fuppofe, the exclufion from a bilhoprick by 
the . remonftrances of Sharpe, whom he de- 
fcribes as the barmlefs. tool of others bate^ and; 
whom he reprefents as 2£texm9iX^/uing for 
pardon^ 

Harley's defigns and fituatlon-^^lr fuch-a^' 
i^ade him glad of an auxiliary foweJl qualU* 
lied for. hii-femce; he theref^c foon admit- 
ted him to familiarity, whether ever to con- 
fidence fome have made a doubt; but.it 
would have been difficult to excite his zeal 
-ferithout perfuadix^ him that he wastnifted^ 
and not very eafy- to delude him by falfc per- 
fuaficns. ' . 

He was certainly admitted to thofe meet- 
ings in which the firft hints and original plan 
of aftion are fuppofed to have been. formed; 
and was one of the fixteen Minifters, or 
agents of the Miniftry, who met weekly, at 
6 each 



eacli etbe^d fitnafee, and w^e«nit^'b7>(it^ 
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Being liot immediately 'coiifiaered\ as ^ 
chdm-ate^Tory,; lie cohverfefl Indifcrlmina^ly 
wifh all". Itfi'e wits, and waa yet the 'friend of 
Steele; who,, in the T^/Z^rr, wKicfi began in 
1 7 1 o, Qpfife^s tl^e advantages V of Kis '^cofi^ 
yeriadDh,"afid meritl6na."fdmething coiitribut- 
ed by "him 'to liis p'aper. Biit lie was^ how 
immerging into political controveriy ;* for 
the fame year produced the Examiner^ of 
w^ieh swift "^r«tc tlii«y-tbwc piaipisrt. - In 
wgftm^t^ie.may be a1fei#tjd-ti3 heVe-the-ad- 
•iviritagtf* 'far w^ a, ^Ide fyftem Qt^ eon- 
diid:, and')tht whole ofna^pnblrck duiMi3:er; 
sfr laid rmpen to 'enquicy,; .thb actufer h^ing 
tbeidiGisreof ik^ moft be isery nnSkilfiil ^ 
die dob pK)£.|!rev)dd; »bnt witbi?egard to wk, 
4 am lafi^' bone cf >£finlt's qpopeis ^11 ihe 
:£cnxnd ioq^aal to thoieJay rv^bkh Addifon op- 
^pofisd 'faitn* : . . _ 

EaHy in ^hfe' next yearihe pxrblifhed a JV(>- 
"f^f&t for -etfrreShg^ Unprvvifig^ and itfttrtam^ 
ing the Englijb Tongue^ in a Letter to the 
Earl of Oxford ; written without much 
. •-.*-. know- 
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knowledge, of the general nature of kngiiigeV 
and without any accurate enquuy into the 
hiftory of other tongues. The certainty and 
liability which, contrary to all experience^ h€ 
thinks attainable, he propofes to fecure by 
inflituting an academy ; the decrees of which 
every man would have been willing, and 
many would have been proud to difobey^ 
and which, being renewed by fucceffive elec- 
tions, would in a ihort time have- differed 
from itfelfi 

. - <• - . 
; He wrote the fame ]^ear a Letter t^ the Oe^ 
tober Club^ a number of Tory Gentlemeni 
fent from Ae country to Parliament, who 
formed themfelves into a club, to the nudiber 
of about a hundred, and met to animstte the 
zeal and raife the expedlations of each other* 
They thought, with great reafon^ that the' 
Minifters were lofing opportunities ; that fu& 
ficient ufe was not made of the general jurdour 
of the nation ; they called loudly iybr siore 
changes, and ftronger efforts ; and demanded 
the punifhment of part, and the diimiffion of' 
the reft, of thofe whom they coufidered asi 
publick robbers. 

Their 
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Their eagernefs was not gratified by the 
Queen, or by Harley. The Queen was pro- 
bably flow becaufe fhe was afraid, and Har- 
ley was flow becaufe. he was doubtful; he 
was a tory* only by neceflSty, or for convem- 
ence; and when he had power in his hands, 
had no fettled purpofe for which he Ihoiild 
employ it; forced to gratify to a certain de- 
gree the Tories who fupported him, but un- 
smiling to make his reconcilement to the 
Whigs utterly defperate, he correfponded at 
once with the two expedlants of the Crown, 
arid kept, as has been obferved, the fucceffion 
undetermined. Not knowing what to do, he 
did nothing ; and with the fate of a double- 
dealer, at laft he loft his power, but kept his 
enemies. 

Swift feems to have concurred in opinion 
with the OBober Club ; but it was not in his 
power to quicken the tardinefs of Harley, 
whom he ftimulated as much as he could, but 
with little eflfeft. He that knows not whi- . 
ther to go, is in no hafte to move. Harley, 
who was perhaps not quick by nature, became 
yet more flow by irrefolution ; and was con- 
tent to hear that dilatorinefs lamented as na- 
tural. 
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' tural, v^rhich he applauded in himfelif as po- 
'Htick, 

"WTtlioiit the Tories, however, nothing 

could be done; and as. they were n6t to be 

IgrsitiiSed, they muft be appealed ; and the 

^ cpndu£t of the Minifter, if it. could not be 

vindicated, was to be plaufibly excufed. 

r Swift now attained the zenith of his^ poli- 
tical importance : he . publifhed ( 1 7 1 2) this 
CimduSl of the Allies y ten days before the Par- 
liament affemWed,. The purpofe was to per- 
iiiade the nation to a peiace, and never had 
any writer more fuccefs. The people, who 
had" been amufed with bonfires and triumphal 
proceffions, and looked with idolatry bn the 
General and his friends, who, as they thought, 
had made England the arbitrefs of nations, 
-were confounded between Ihame and rage, 
•when they found Aat mines had been exhatifl^ 
ed^'and millions dejlroyed^ to fecure the Dutch 
or aggrandize the emperor, without any ad- 
vantage to ourfelves; that we had been bn- 
bing our neighbours to fight their own quar- 
rel ; and that amongft our enemies we might 
number our allies. 

That 
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That is now no longer doubted, of which 
the nation was then firft informed, that the 
war was unneceflarily protrafted to fill the 
pockets of Marlborough ; and that it would 
have been continued without end, if he 
coulji have continued his annual plunder. 
Bulf Swift, I fuppofe, did not yet know what 
he has fincc written, that a commiflion was 
drawn which would have appointed him Ge- 
neral for life, had it not become ineffedtual by 
the refolution of Lord Cowper, who refufed 
the feal. 

Whatever is r^ceived^ fay the fchools, // re^ 
ceived in proportion to the recipient. The power 
of a political treatife depends much upon the 
difpofitioii of the people ; the nation was 
then combuftible, and a fpark fet it on fire. 
It is boafted, that between November and Ja- 
nuary eleven thoufand were fold ; a great 
number at that time, when we were not yet 
a nation of readert. To its propagation cer- 
tainly no agency of power or influence was 
wanting. It fumifhed arguments for conver- 
fation, fpeeches for debate, and materials for 
parliamentary refolutions. 
' Vol. III. D d Yet, 
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Yet, furely, whoever furveys this wonder- 
working pamphlet with cool perufal, will 
confefs that its efficacy was fupplied by the 
palGons of its readers ; that it operates by thtf 
mere weight of fads, with very little afflft^ 
ance from the hand that prodiicitd them. 

This year (171 2) he publiflied his Reflet^ 
tlons on the Barrier I'reaty^ which carries "oti 
the defign of his Conduct of the Allies^ ixA 
ihews how little regard in that negotiation 
had been fhewn to the intereft of England^ 
and how much of the conquered country had 
been demanded by the Dutch. 

^ This was followed by Remarks on the JBi^ 
Jhop of&arunCi Introdu&ion to bis third Volume 
of the mjiory of the Reformation ; a pamphlet 
which Burnet publifhed as an alarm, to warn 
the nation of the approach of Popery. Swift, 
who feems to have difliked the Biihop with 
fomething more than political averfion, treats 
him like one whom he is glad of an opportu^ 
nity to infult. 

Swift, being now the declared falvaurite 
and fuppofed confidant of the Tory Miraftty^ 

Was 
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was tr^ted by all that depended on the Court 
with the reijpe£t which dependents know hovf 
to p^j. He foon began to feel part of the 
mifery of greatnefs; he that could iay he 
knew him^ confidered himfelf as having for- 
tune in his power. Commiffions, folicita^ 
tions, remonftrances, crowded about him^ 
he was expe6);ed to do every man's bufinefsi 
to procure employment for one, and to retwi 
it for another. In afliiting thofe who ad>» 
drefled him, he reprefents himfelf as fuffi*- 
ciently diligent; and defires to have others 
believe, what he probably believed himfelf^ 
that by his interpofition many Whigs of me-** 
rit, and among them Addifon and Gongreve^ 
were continued in their places* But every 
man of known influence has fo many peti«> 
tions which he cannot grant, that he mud 
neceflarily offend more dian he gratifies, as 
the preference given to one affords all the reft 
a reafon for complaint When I give away a 
pface^ laid Lewis XIV. / make an hundred 
dlfcontented^ and one ungratefuL 

Much has been faid of the equality and 

independence which he preferved in his con- 

ver&tion with the Minifters, of the franknefo 

Dd 2 of 
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of his remonftrances, and the familkrity of 
his friendfliip. In accounts of this kind a 
few fingle incidents are fet againft the general 
tenour of behaviour. No man, however^ 
can pay a more fervile tribute to the Great, 
than by fufFering his liberty in their prefence 
to aggtandize him in his own efteem. Be- 
tween different ranks of the community there 
is neceflarily fome diftance : he who is called 
by his fuperior to pafs the interval, may very 
jproperly accept the invitation ; but petulancd 
atid dbtrufiori are rarely produced by magna- 
nimity ; nOr have often any nobler caufe thari 
the pride of importance, and the malice of 
inferiority. He who knows himfelf neceflary 
may fet, while that neceffity lafts, a high va- 
lue upon himfelf; as, in a lower condition, 
a fervant eminently Ikilful may be faucy ; 
but he is fancy only becaufe he is fervile. 
Swift appeails to have; preferved the Idndnefs 
of thofe that wanted him no longer; and 
therefore it miift be aHowed, that the childifh 
freedom, to which he feems enough inclined, 
was overpowered by his better qualities. 

' His difmtereftednefs has been likewife men-' 
tioned ; a ftrain of heroifm, which would 

have 
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.liave been in his condition romantick and fn^ 
perfluoust Ecclefiaftical benefices, when they 
become vacant, muft be given away ; and 
the friends of Power may, if there be no in- 
herent difqualification, reafonably expe(3: 
them. Swift accepted (171 3) the deanery of 
St. Patrick, the beft preferment that his 
friends could venture to giye him. That 
Miniftry wa$ in a great degree fupported by 
the Clergy, who were not yet reconciled to 
the author of the Tale of a Tub^ and would 
not without much difcontent and indignation 
ha,ve borne to fee him ipft^led in ^n £nglii}i 
pathedral. 

He refiifed, indeed, fifty pounds from 
Lord Oxford ; but he accepted afterwards a 
fraught of a thoufand upon the Exchequer, 
)vhich was intercepted J)y the Quep's death, 
^nd which he refigned, as he fays hinxfglf, 
pulta gemens^ with many a grpan^ 

In the midft of his power and his politicks, 
he kept a journal of his vifits, his walks, his 
interviews with Minifters, and quarrels with 
his fervant, and tyanfmitted it to Mrs. Johr^- 
fon and Mrs. Dingley, to whoH> he knew 
P d 3 thaf 
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chat whatever befel him was interefting, 
and to whom no laccpunts coul4 be tpp 
ininute. Whether thefe diurnal trifles 
were prop^ly exppfed to eyes which haA 
peyer i^sceiyed any pleafut^s froitn the 
prefetocje ci the Pean, may |)e rcafpnably 
doubted ; they hayie, howeyjer, fptne odd Air 
tra&ion; the reftd)^^ findmg frequent men? 
tion <^ names whiph be has bjeen lifed to 
fronfider as important^ goes pn in hope pf ikir 
jformatipn ; and, as there is nothing to fatigUQ 
attentioii, if he is difappointed hp c^n ha^^diy 
complain* It is eafy to perceive^ &^ 
pvery page, that thpugh j^mbition preiled 
Swift into a life of buftle, the ^iih was al^^^y* 
jcturnin^ for a life of ^^ 

He went to take pofleffion of his deanery^ 
as foofi as he had obtained it; but he waa 
not fuffereci to fky in Ireland more than ^, 
forti^ght before he was recalled to England^ 
that he fnight reconcile Lord Oxford an4 
Lord Bolingbroke, who biegan to look on 
pnq another with malevolence, which evfty 
jday increafcd, and which Bolingbrolb^ apjpciart 
pd to retain in his Ijift years. 

Swift 
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Swift contrived an interview, from which 
they, both departed difcontented: he procured 
afecond, which only convinced him that the 
&ud was irreconcilable; he told them his 
opinion, that all was ioft. This denunciation 
was contradid:ed by Oxford, but BoUngbroke 
whiipered that he was right. 

Before this violent diflenfion had ihattereid 
the Miniftry, Swift had publiihed, in the be- 
ginning of the year (1714), The publick Spi-- 
rit of the Whigs ^ in anfwer to The Crtfis^ a 
pamphlet for which Steele was expelled from 
the Houfe of Commons, Swift was now To 
far alienated from Steele as to think him no 
longer entitled to decency, and therefore treats 
him fometimes with contempt, and fometimes 
with abhorrence. 

In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioffied 
in terms fo provoking to that irritable nation, 
that, refolving not to be offended with impti- 
nitj^ the Scotch Lords in a body demanded 
an audience of the Queen, and folicited re- 
paration# A proclamation was ifTued, in 
which three hundred pounds was ofFered for 
4ifcov9ry of the author. From this ftorm 
Pd4 he 
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he was, as he relates, fecured by ajleight*^ 
of what kind, or by whofe prudence, is not 
known; and fuch was the increafe of his re- 
putation, that the Scottiih Nation applied again 
that he would be their friend. 

He was become fo formidable to the Whigs, 
that his familiarity with the Miniftcrs was 
clamoured at in Parliament, particularly by 
two men, afterwards of great note, Aijlabh 
and Walpok^ 

But, by the difunion of his great friends, 
his importance and his defigns wer? npw at 
an end j and feeing his fervices at laft ufelels, 
he retired about June (1714) into Berkfhire, 
where, in the houfe of a friqnd, he wrot? 
what was then fuppreffed, but has fince ap- 
peared under the title of Free ^thoughts on the 
prefent State of Aff'airs. 

While he was waiting in this retirement 
for events which time or chance might bring 
to pafs, the death of the Queen broke down 
at once the whole fyftem of Tory Politicks ; 
and nothing remained but to withdraw from 

the 
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the iujplacability of triumphant Whiggifm, 
aud-flielter,hinai'elf in unenvied obfcurity# . 

The accounts of his reception in Ireland, 
given by Lord Orrery and Dn Delany, are 
fo different, that the credit of the writers, 
bpth undoubtedly veracious, cannot be faved 
but by fuppofmg, what I think is true, that 
they fpeak of different times. When Delany 
fays that he was received with kindnpfs and 
relpedt, he means for the firft fortnight, 
when he came to take legal poffeffionj and 
when Lord Orrery tells that he was pelted 
by the populace, hp is to be underllood of 
the time when, after the Queen's death, hq 
became a fettled refident. 

The Archbifliop of Dublin gave him at 
firft fome difturbance in the exercife of his 
jurifilidtion ; but it was foon difcovered, that 
between prudence and integrity he was fel- 
dom in the wrong; and that, when he was 
right, his fpirit did not eafily yield to op- 
pofition^ 

Having fp lately quitted the tumults of a 
p^rty and the intrigues of a coiurt, they ftill 

kept 
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kept his thoughts in agitation, as" the fea 
fludluates a while when the ftorm has ceafed. 
He therefore filled his hours with fome hif- 
torical attempts, relating to the Change of the 
Minifiers and the ConduS of the Minifirj. 
He likewife is faid to have written a STi/lory 
of the Tour laji Tears of ^en Anne^ which 
he began in her lifetime, and afterwards la- 
boured with great attention^ but never pub* 
liflied* It was after his death in the hands 
of Lord Orrery and Dr, King. A bodi: 
tinder that title was publiflied, with Swift's 
name, by Dr. Lucas; of which I can only 
/ay, that it feemcd by no means to corre- 
fpond with the notions that I had formed of 
it, from a converfation which I once heard 
between the Earl of Orrery and old Mrt 
Lewis. 

Swift now, much agaii^ his will, com«* 
menced Irifhman for life, and was to con- 
trive how he might be heft accommodated 
in a country where he confidered lumfelf as 
in a ftate of exile. It feems that hi* firft re- 
courfe was to piety. The thoughts of death 
rufhed upon him, at this time, with fuch in- 
ccffant importunity, that tl^ey took pofTeflion 
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<)f K«i Aind when he firft waked ft>r many 
years together, .^ 

He opened his houfe by a publick tabl« 
two days a week, and found his entertain^ 
mcnts gradually ffeq^uented by more airid more 
vifitants of learning among thie men, and of 
dlegance imong the women. Mrs. Johnfoa 
had left the country, and lived in lodgings 
hot far jfrom the deanery. On his publii 
days flie regulated the table, but always ap- 
peared it it ^ a mere gueft, like othe^ 
|-adi(^, 
# 

On/Other days he often dined, at a ftated 
price, with Mr. Worral, a clergyman of 
his cathedral, whofe hoiife was recommended 
by the peculiar neatnefs and pleafantry of hjs 
wife. To this frugal mode of living, he 
was firft difpofed by care to pay fome debts 
Wluch he had contraded, and he continued 
it for the pleafure of accumulating money. 
His avarice, however, was not fuffered to 
ibbftru£t the claims of his dignity; he- tS-as 
ferved in plate, ^ttd ufed to fay that he was 
the pooreft gendetnan in Ireland that eat up?- 
I on 
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on plate; aud the richeft that lived witjiout 9. 
coach* 

How he ijpent* tlje reft of his time, and 
how he employed his hours, of ftudjr, hag 
been enquired with hopelefs curiofity. For 
who can give an account pf another's ftu- 
dies? Swift was not likely to admit any to 
his privacies, or to impart a minut^ account 
of his bufinefs. or his leifure, 

Sooij after (1716), in his forty-ninth year^ 
he was privately married to Mrs. Johnfoa 
by Dr. Afhe, Bifhop of Clogher, as Pn 
Madden told me, in the garden. T|ie iqar- 
riage made no change in their mode of life; 
they lived in different houfes, as before; nor 
did fhe ever lodge in the deanery but when 
Swift was feized with a fit of giddinefs. " It 
" would be difficult," fays Lord Orrery, " tp 
*' prove that they were ever afterwards togcr* 
" ther without a third perfon.'' 

The Dean of St. Patrick's lived in a prir 
vate manner, known and regarded only by 
his friends, till, about the year 1720, he, by 

a pam- 
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a pamphlet, recommended to the Irifli the ufe, 
and confequently the improvement, of their 
manufafture. For a man to ufe the produc- 
tions of his own labour is furely a natural 
right, and to like beft what he makes himfelf 
is a natural paflion. But to excite this paf- 
fion, and enforce this right, appeared fo cri- 
minal to thofe who had an intereft in the 
Englifli trade, that the printer was imprifon- 
ed; and, as Hawkefworth juftly obferves, 
the attention of the publick being by this out- 
rageous refentment turned upon the propofal, 
the author was by confequencc made popular. 

In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a wo- 
mati made unhappy by her admiration of wit, 
and ignoniinioufly diftinguifhed by the name 
of Vanejfa^ whofe condudt has been already 
Aifficicntly difcuffed, and whofe hiftory is 
too well known to be niinutely repeated. 
She was a young woman fond of literature, 
whom Decanus Xht Dean^ called Cadenus by 
tran^ofition of the letters, took pleafure in 
diredting and inftrudlingj till, from being 
proud of his praife, ihe grew fond of his 
perfon. Swift was then about forty-leven, 
at an age when vinity is ftrongly excited by 
• 8 the 
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the amorous attention o£ a young woman. 

If it be faid that Swift fhould have checked a 

paffion which he never meant to gratify^ re- 

courfe muft be had to that extenuation which 

he fo much defpifed, men ari^but nun: peis 

haps however he did not at- firft know hii 

cmn mindy and^ a& he reprefeuts himfelf^ 

was undetermined^ - For his admiflion of het 

courtfhip, and his indulgence of her hopes 

after his marriage to Stella^ no other honcft 

plea can be found, than that he delayed a dii^ 

agreeable difcovery from time to time, dread** 

Ing the immediate burAs of diftrefs, mid 

watching for a favourable moment. She 

thought herfelf negleded, and died of diiap* 

pointment ; having ordered by her will tiie- 

poem to be publifhed, in wh}ch Cadenus ]iad 

proclaimed her excellence, and confefTed his 

Iove» The eflfeft of the publication ig thus 

related by Delany* 

^ ' ■ .... -.•.- ■ 
*' I have good reaibtt to believe, that th?y 
" both were greatly fihocked and diftrtffed 
" (though it may be differently) Upoft thid^ 
" occaflon. The Dean made a tour to the 
•^ South of Ireland, for about two months, 
*' at this time, to diffipate his thoughts, and 

** give 
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^^ give place to obloquy. And Stella retired 
^ (upoa the eameft invitation of the owner) 
** to the houfe of a cheerful, generous, good^- 
^ natured friend of the Dean's, whom fhe 
^^ alfo much loved and honoured. There my 
** ii^ormer often %w her ; and, I have rea- 
^ ion to believei, ufed his utmoft endeavours 
^^ to relieve, fupport, and amufe her, in thi^ 
^^ iad iituation. 

^^ One little incident he told me of, on 
** Aat occafion, I think I fliall never forget* 
As her friend was an hofpitable, open-^ 
hearted man, well-beloved, and largely 
acquainted, it happened one day that fome 
** gentlemen dropt in to dinner, who were 
*' ftrangers to Stella's fituation ; and as the 
•• poem of Cadmus and Vane/fa was then the 
•* general topic of converfation, one of them 
*^ laid, * Surely that Vanefla muft be an ex- 
traordinary woman, that could infpire the 
Dean to 'Write fo findy upon her.' Mrs* 
^ Johnibn (miledf and anfwered, ^^ that (kt 
^^ thought that point not quke fo clear ; for 
**~it was well known the Dean could write 
^finely upon a broomfUck.'* 

" '^ The 
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The great acquifition of efteeiri and influ-^ 
ence was made by the Drapiers Letters in 
1724. One Wood of Wolverhampton: in 
StafFordfhirej a man enterprifing and rapa- 
cious, had, as is faid, by a prefent to the Du- 
chcis 6f Munftefi", obtained a patent empow- 
ering himi to coin one hundred and eighty 
thoufand pounds of half-pence and farthings 
for the kingdom of Ireland, in which there 
was a very inconvenient and embarraffing 
icarcity of copper coin ; fo that it was poffi- 
ble to run in debt upon the credit of a; piecef 
of money. The cook or keeper of an ale- 
houfe could not refufe to fupply a man that 
had filver in his hand, and the buyer would 
not leave his money without change. 

The projedl was therefore plaufible. The 
fcarcity, which was already great. Wood took 
care to make greater, by agents who gathered 
up the old half-pence ; and was about to turn 
his brafs into gold, by pouring the treafures 
of his new mint upon Ireland, when Swift, 
finding that the metal w^as debafed to an enor- 
mous degi-ec, wrote I-ctters, under the name of 
M. B. 1) rapier^ to fliew the folly of receivinj^:, 
and the mifchief that iniift enllie, by giving 

gold 



gold and filver for coin worth perhaps not a 
third part of its nominal Value* 

The nation Was alarmed; ttife new coin 
Was univerfally refufed : but the governors of 
Ireland confidered refiftance to the Kinig^s pa^^ 
tent as highly criminal; and one Whitfhed, 
then Chief Juftice, Who had tried the printer 
of the former pamphlet,- and fent oiit the 
Jury nine times, till by clamour and menaces 
they were frighted into a fpecial verdidi, now 
prefented the Drapier^ biit could not prevail 
tfn the Grand Jury to find the bill. 

Lord Carteret and the Privy Council pub- 
liflied a proclamation^ offering three hundred 
pounds for difcovering the author of the Fourth 
Letter. Swift had concealed himfelf from his 
printers, and trufted only his butler, who tran- > 
fcribed the paper. The man, immediately aftet 
the appearance of the proclamation, ftroUed 
from the houfe, and ftaid out all night, and 
part of the next day* There was reafon enough 
to fear that he had betrayed his mailer for the 
reward; but he came home, and the I>ean 
ordered him to put oflF his livery, and leave 
the houfe ; ** for," fays he, " I know that my 

Vol. IIL E e '' life 
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^* life is in your power^ and I will not beatf 
" out of fear, either your infolence or negli- 
** gerice." The man excufed his fault with 
great fubmiffion, and begged that he might 
be confined in the houfe while it was in his 
power to endanger his mafter ; but the Dean 
refolutely turned him out, without taking 
farther notice of him, till the term of in- 
formation had expired, and then received 
hiiii again. Soon afterwards he ordered him 
and the reft of the fervants into his prefence, 
without telling his intentions, and bade them 
fake notice that their fellow-fervant was nd 
longer Robert the butler ; but that his inte- 
grity had made him Mr. Blakeney, verger of 
St. Patrick's; an officer whofe income was be- 
tween thirty and forty pounds a year, but he 
ftill continued for fome years to ferve his old 
iiiafter as his butler. 

Swift was known from this time by the ap- 
pellation of "The Dean. He was honoured 
by the populace, as the champion, patron, 
and inftrudlor of Ireland ; and gained fuch 
power as, conlidered both in its extent and 
duration, fcarcely any man has ever enjoy- 
ed without greater wealth or higher ftation* 

He 
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He was from this important year the oracle 
bf the traders^ and the idol of the rabble, and 
by confequence was feared and courted by all 
to whom the kindnefs of the traders or the 
populace was neceflary. The Drapier was a 
fign ; the Drapier was a health ; and which 
way foevcr the eye or the ear was turned^ 
fome tokens were found of the nation^s gra-* 
titude to the Drapier. 

The benefit was Indeed great; he had re- 
fcued Ireland from a very opprcffivc and pre- 
datory invafion; and the popularity which h^ 
had gained he was diligent to keep^ by ap- 
pearing forward and zealous on every occa- 
fion where the publick intereft was fuppbfed 
to be involved. Nor did he much fcruple to 
boajft his influence ; for when, upon fome at- 
tempts to regulate the coin, Archbilhop Boul- 
ter, then one of the Juftices, accufed him of 
cxafperating the people, he exculpated him- 
felf by faying, " If I had lifted up my finger, 
*' they would have torn you to pieceSi'' 

But the pleafure of popularity was foon 

interrupted by domeftic mifery. Mrs. John- 

fon, whofe converfation was to him the great 

E e 2 fofteaer 
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foftenef of the ills of life, began in the yeat* 
of the Drapier*s triumph to decline ; and two^ 
years afterwards was fo wafted with fick- 
nefs, that her recovery was confidered as 

hopelefs* 

Swift was then in England, and had been. 
invited by Lord Bolingbroke to pafs the win- 
ter with him in France ; but this call of cala* 
mity haftened him to Ireland, where perhaps 
his prefence contributed to reftore her to im- 
perfect and tottering health. 

He was now fo much at eafe^ that (17^7) 
he returned to England ; where he collected 
three volumes of Mifcellanies in conjund:ion 
with Pope, who prefixed a querulous and 
apologetical Preface. > 

This important year fent likewife into the 
world Gulliver s Travels^ a produiStion fo new 
and ftrange, that it filled the reader vnth a 
mingled emotion of merriment and amaze- 
ment. It was received with fuch avidity, 
that the price of the firft edition was raifed 
before the fecond could be made ; it was read 
l)y the high and the low, the learned and illi- 
terates 
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terate. Critlcifm was for a while loft in 
wonder ; no rules of judgement were applied 
to a book written in open defiance of truth 
and regularity. But when diftinftions came 
to be made, the part which gave leaft plea- 
fure was that which defcribes the Flying IJlandy 
and that which gave moft difguft muft be the 
hiftory of the Houyhnbnms. 

While Swift was enjoying the reputation 
of his new work, the news of the king's death 
arrived ; and he kifled the hands of the new 
King and Queen three days after their ac- 
ceflion. 

By the Queen, when fhe was Princefs, he 
had been treated with fome diftinftion, and 
was- well received by her in her exaltation ; 
but whether fhe gave hopes which fhe never 
took care to fatisfy, or he formed expecta- 
tions which fhe never meant to raife, the 
event was, that he always afterwards thought 
on her with malevolence, and particularly 
charged her with breaking her promife of 
i^m^ medals which fhe engaged to fend him. 

E c 3 I know 
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I know not whether fhe had not, in he? 
turn, fome reafon for complaint. A Letter 
was fent her, not fo much entreating as re-r 
quiring her patronage of Mrs. Barber, an in-r 
genious Irifhwoman, who was then begging 
fubfcriptions for her Poems. To this Letter 
was fubfcribed the name of Swifi^ and it has 
all the appearances of his.didlion and fentir 
ments ; but it was not written in his hand, 
and had fome little improprieties. When he 
was charged with tbi^ Letter, he laid hold of 
the inaccuracies, and urged the improbability 
of the ^ccufatipn ; but never denied it : he 
fliuflSes between cowardice and veracity, an^ 
talks big when he fays nothing. 

He feemed defirdus enough of recommenr 
cjng courtier, and endeavoured to gain the 
kindnefs of Mrs. Howard, remembering 
what Mrs. Mafliam had performed in former 
times ; but his flatteries were, like thofe of 
the other vdts, unfuccefsful ; the Lady either 
wanted power^ or had no ambition of poetical 
Jmmortality, 

He was feized not long afterwards by a fit 
pf giddinefs, and again heard of the ficknefs 

and 
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and danger of Mrs. Johnfon. He thin left* 
the houfe of Pope, as it feems, with very 
little ceremony, finding that two ftck friends 
cannot live together ; and did not write to hiin 
till he found himfelf at Cheftert 

He returned to a home of forrow: poor 
Stella was finking into the grave, and, after 
a languiftiing delay of about two months, 
died in her forty-fourth year, on January 28^ 
1728. How much he wiftied her life, his 
papers tell us ; nor can it be doubted that he 
dreaded the death of her whom he loved moft, 
aggravated by the confcioufnefs that himfelf 
bad haftened it, 

Beauty and the power of pleafing, th? 
greateft external advantages that woman can 
defire or pofTefs, were fatal to the unfortu- 
nate Stella. The nian whom fhe had the 
. misfortune to love was, as Delany obferves, 
fond of fingularity, and defirous to make a 
mode of happinefs for himftlf, opt of the ge- 
neral courfe of things and order of Providence. 
From the time of her arrival in Ireland he 
feems refolved to keep her in his power, and 
therefore hindered a match fufficiently advan- 
E e 4 tageous, 
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ttgeous, by accumulating uiircafonable de^ 
mandsj and prefcribing conditions that could 
riot be performed. While fhe was at her 
own difpofal he did not confider his pofTeflion 
as fecurej refentmc^t, ambition, or caprice, 
might feparate them ; he was therefore rc-r 
folved to make ajfurance double fure^ and to 
appropriate her by a private marriage, to 
which he had annexed the expedation of all 
the pleafures of perfect friendlhip, without 
the uneafinefs of conjugal reftraint. But with 
this ftate poor Stella was not fatisfied ; fliq 
never was treated as a wife, and to the world 
flie had the appearance of a miftrefs. She 
lived fuUenly on, in hope that in time he 
would own and receive her ; but the time 
did not come till the change of his manners 
and depravation of his mind made her tell 
him, when he offered to acknowledge her, 
that it tvas too late. She then gave up herfelf 
to fprrcwful refentment, and died by the tyr 
ranny^ of him, by whom flie was in the high^ 
eft degree Ipyed and honoured. 

What were her claims to this excentrick 
tendernefs, by which the laws of Nature were 
violated to retain her^ curiofity will enquire i 
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Init liow ihall it be gratified ? Swift was a 
lover ; his teftimony may be fufpeded. De-f 
lany and the Jrifh faw with Swift's eyes, and? 
therefore add little confirmation. That Ihe 
was virtuous, beautiful, and elegant^ in a 
very high degree, fuch admiration from fuch 
a lover makes it very probable ; but fh^ 
had not much literature, for Ihe could not 
fpgll her own language ; and of her wit, fo 
loudly vaunted, the fmart fayings which 
Swift has cplleded afford' no fplendid Ipe- 
cinjen, 

' The reader of Swift's Letter to a Lady on 
fjer Marriage^ may be allowed to doubt whe* 
ther his opinion of female excellence ought 
implicitly to be admitted ; for if his general 
thoughts on women were fuch as he exhibits, 
a very little fenfe in a Lady would enrapture^ 
and a very little virtue would aftonifh him, 
Stella's fupremacy, therefore, was perhaps 
only local ; fhe was great, becaufe her aflb- 
ciates were little, 

In fome Remarks lately jrablilEhed on the 
Life of Swift, this marriage is mentioned as 
fabulous, or doubtful j but, alas ! poor Stella, 

as 
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as Dr. Madden told me, related her melan-^ 
choly ftory to Dr. Sheridan, when he attend- 
ed her as a clergyman to prepare her for 
death ; and Delany tells it not with doubt, 
but only with regret. Swift never mentioned 
her without a figh. 

The reft of his life was fpent in Ireland, 
in a country to which not even power almoft 
defpotick, nor flattery almoft idolatrous^ 
could reconcile him. He fometimes wifhed 
to vifit England, but always found fome rea- 
fon of delay. He tells Pope, in the decline 
of life, that he hopes once more to fee him ; 
hut if not ^ fays he, we muft party as all human 
beings have parted^ 

After the death of Stella, his benevolence 
was contracted, and his feverity exafperated ; 
he drove his aequ^ntance from his table, and 
wondered why he was deferted. But he 
continued his attention to the publick, and 
Wrote from tim« to time fuch diredions, 
admonitions, or cenfures, as the various 
exigency of aflSiirs, in his opinion, made 
proper J and nothing fell from his pen in 
vain. 

In 
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In a fhort poem on the Prefbyterians, 
whom he always regarded with deteftation,- 
he beftowed one ftrifture upon Bettefworth^ 
a lawyer eminent for his infolence to the 
clergy, which, from very confiderable repu- 
tation, brought him into immediate and uni- 
verfal contempt. Bettefworth, enraged at 
his difgrace and lofs, went to Swift, and de- 
manded whether he was the author of that 
poem. ^* Mr, Bettefworth," anfwered he, 
" I was in my youth acquainted with great 
*' lawyers, who, knowing my difpofition to 
** fatire, advifed me, that, if any fcoundrcl 
^* or blockhead whom I had lampooned 
^' fhould afk. Are you the author of this paper ^ 
*' I fhould tell him that I was not the author; 
^* and therefore I tell you, Mr. Bettefworth, 
^' that I am not the author of thefe lines.'' 

Bettefworth \^as fo little fatisfied with this 
account, that he publickly profeifed his refo- 
lution of a violent and corporal revenge ; but 
the inhabitants of St. Patrick's diftrid em- 
bodied themfelves in the Dean's defence; and 
Bettefworth declared in Parliament, that Swift 
had deprived him of twelve hundred pounds 
a year. 

Swift 
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. Swift Was popular a while by another 
mode of beneficence. He fet afide fome 
Jiundreds to be lent in fmali fums to the 
poor, from five fhillings^ I think, to fiv^ 
pounds. He took no intereft, and only re- 
quired that^ at repayment, a foiall fee (hould 
be given to the accomptant; but he required 
that the day of promifed payment fhould be ex- 
actly kept* A fevere and pundilious temper 
is ill qualified for tranfa4J:ions with the poorj 
the day was often broken, and the loan was 
not repaid. This might have been eafily 
forefeen; but for this Swift had made no pro-? 
vifion of patience or pity.. He ordered his 
debtors to be fued. A fevere creditor has no 
popular charader; what then was likely to 
be foid of him who en^loys the catchpoll 
under the appearance of charity? The cla* 
mour againft him was loud, and the refent- 
ment of the populace outrageous; he was 
therefore forced to drop his fcheme, and own 
the folly of cxpeding punduality from the 
poor* 

His alperity continually increafing, con-^ 
demned him to folitude; and his refentment 
of folitude fharpened his afpeiity. He was 

not^ 
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not, however, totally deferted : fome med of 
learning, and fame women of elegance, oftgii 
vifited him; and he wrote from time to time 
cither verfe or profe; of his verfes he wil-r 
]ingly gave copies, and is fuppofed to have 
felt no difcontent when he faw them printed. 
His favourite maxim was vive la bagatelle ^ 
he thought trifles a neceflfary part of life, and 
perhaps found tl^m neceflfary to himfelf. It 
feems impoflible to him to be idle, and his 
diforders made it diflGicult or dangerous to be 
long ferioufly ftudious, or laborioufly dili- 
gent. The love of eafe is always gaining 
upon age, and he had one temptation to 
petty amufements peculiar to himfelf; what- 
ever he did, he was fure to hear applauded j 
and fuch was his predominance over all that 
approached, that all their applaufes were pro- 
bably fmcere. He that is much flattered, 
foon learns to flatter himfelf: we are com- 
monly taught our duty by fear or fhame, and 
how can they aft upon the man who hears 
nothing but his own praifes ? 

As his years increafed, his fits of giddinefi 

and deafnefs grew more frequent, and his 

5 deafnefs 
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dcafnefs made converfatioti difficult; thejf 
grew likewife more fevere, till in 1736, as 
he was writing a poem called I'be Legion 
Cluby he was feized with a fit fo painful, and 
fo long continued, that he never after thought 
it proper to attempt any work of thought or* 
kboun 

He was always careful of his money, and 
Was therefore no liberal entertainer J but was 
lefs frugal of his wine than of his meat. 
When his friends of either fex came to him, 
in expedation of a dinner, his cuftom Was 
to give every one a fhilling, that they might 
pleafe themfelves with their provifion. At 
iaft his avarice grew too powerful for his 
kindnefsj he would refufe a botde of wine, 
and in Ireland no man vifits where he cannot 
drink. 

Having thus excluded conversation, and 
defifted from ftudy, he had neither bufmefs 
nor amufement; for having, by fome ridi- 
culous refolution or mad vow, determined 
never to wear fpedacles, he could make litrie 
Hfe of books in his later years: his ideas;, 

therefore^ 
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therefore, being neither renovated by dif- 
courfe nor increafed by reading, wore gra- 
dually away, and left his mind vacant to the 
vexations of the hour, till at laft his anger 
was heightened into madnefs. 

He however permitted one book to be 
publifhed, which had been the produfkion of 
former years ; Polite Converfation^ which ap- 
peared in 1738. The DireElions for Servants 
was printed foon after his death. Thefe two 
performances Ihew a mind inceflantly atten- 
tive, and, when it was not employed upon 
great things, bufy with minute occurrences. 
It is apparent that he muft have had the 
habit of noting whatever he obferved; for 
fuch a number of particulars could never 
have been aflembled by the power of re- 
colledion. 

He grew more violent; and his mental 
powei-s declined till (1741) it was found ne- 
ceflary that legal guardians Ihould be ap- 
pointed of his perfon and fortune. He now 
loft diftindion* His madnefs was compound- 
ed of rage and fatuity. The laft face that 
2 he 



he knew was that of Mrs. Whiteway, and 
her he ceafed to know in a little time. Hisr 
meat was brought him cut into mouthfuls-/ 
but he would never touch it \^hile the fer-* 
Vant ftaid^ and a* laft, after it had flood per-« 
haps an hour, would eat it walking; for he 
continued his old habit, and was on his feet 
ten hours a-day. 

Next year (1742) he had an inflammation 
in his left eye, which fwelled it to the fize of an 
egg, with boils in other parts; he was kept 
long waking with the pain, and was not 
eafily reflxained by five attendants from tearing 
^ut his eye* 

The tumour at laft fubfided; and a fhorf 
interval of reafon enfuing, in which he knew 
his phyfician and his family, gave hopes of 
his recovery; but in a few days he funk into 
lethargick ftupidity, motionlefs, heedlefsj and 
Ipeechlefs* But it is faid, that, after a yeat 
of total filence, when his houfekeeper, on 
the 30th of November, told him that the 
ufual bonfires and illuminations were pre- 
paring to celebrate bis birth-day^ he an- 

fwered^ 
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iWered, It is all foUy; they had better let it 
alone. 

It IS Remembered that he afterwards fpokd 
how and then, or gave fome intimation o^ 
a meaning; but at laft funk into perfedt 
filence, which coiltinued till about the end o^ 
Odober 1744, when, in his feventy- eighth 
year, he expired without a ftrugglci 



WHEN Swift is confidered as an authdr^ 
It is juft to eftimate his powers by their effects. 
In the reign of Queen Anne he turned the 
ftream of popularity agaiiift the Whigs, and 
muft be Gonfefled to have dictated for a time 
the political opinions of the Englifh nation. 
In the fucceeding reign he delivered Ireland 
from plunder and oppreffion; 2tfld fhewed 
that wit, confederated with truthj had fuch 
force as authority was unable to refift. He 
faid truly of himfelfj that Ireland was his 
debtor. It was from the time when he firft 
began to patronize the Irifh, that they may 
date their riches and profperity* He taught 

Vol. III. Ff them 
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them firft to know their own intereft, their 
weight, and their ftrength, and gave them 
fpirit to aflert that equality with their fellow- 
fubjedls to which they have ever fince been 
making vigorous advances, and to claim thofe 
rights which they have at iaft eftablifhed. 
Nor can they be charged with ingratitude to 
their benefadtor; for they reverenced him as 
a guardian, and obeyed him as a didaton 

In his works, he has given very different 
fjpecimens both of fentiment and expreffion. 
His T^'ale of a Tub has little refemblance to 
his other pieces. It exhibits a vehemence 
and rapidity of mind, a copioufnefs of ima- 
ges, and vivacity of diftion, fuch as he af-* 
terwards never poffefled, or never exerted. 
It is of a mode fo diftin<£t and peculiar, that 
it muft be confidered by itfelf j what is true 
of that, is not true of any thing elfe which he 
has written. 



In his other works is found an equable te-^ 
nour of eafy language, which rather trickles 
than flows. His delight was in fimplicity. 
That he has in his works no metaphor, as 

has 
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has been faid, is not true; but his few meta- 
jphors feem to be received rath-er by neceflity 
than choice. He ftudied purity; and though 
perhaps all his ftridtures are not exadt, yet 
it is not often that folecifms can be found ; 
and whoever depends oh his authority tnay 
generally conclude himfelf fafe. His fenten- 
ces are never too much dilated or coritrafled ; 
and it will not be eafy to find any embarrafT-^ 
tnent in the complication of his claufes, any 
inconfequence in his connedions, or abrupt*^ 
nefs in his tranfitions. 



His ftyle was well fuited to his thoughts, 
which are never fubtilifed by nice difquifi- 
tions, decorated by fparkling conceits, ele- 
vated by ambitious fentences^ or variegated 
by far-fought learning. He pays no court 
to the paflions; he excites neither furprife 
nor admiration; he always Underftands him- 
felf, and his reader always underftands him: 
the iperufer of Swift wants little previous 
knowledge J it will be fufficient that he is 
acquainted with common words and commoxx 
things; he is neither required to mount ele- 
yations, nor to explore profundities j Jiia paf- 
F f 2 fage 



fage is always on a level, along folid groun^^ 
without afperities, without obftrudion^ 

This eafy and fatfe conveyance of meaning 
it was Swift's defire to attain, and for having 
attained he certainly deferves praife, though 
perhaps not the highcft praife. For purpofe^ 
merely didadick, when fomething -is to be 
told that was not known before, it is in the 
higheft degree proper, but againft that in- 
attention by which knovvn truths are fuffere^ 
to lie neglected, it makes no provifion j it inr*' 
ftruds, but does not perfuade# 

By his political education he was affociated 
with the Whigs; but he deferted them when 
they deferted their principles, yet withoufi 
running into the contrary extreme > he con- 
tinued throughout his life to retain the difpo-e 
fition which he afligns to the Cburch-^f-Eng-^ 
land Man^ of thinking commonly with thq 
Whigs of the State,^ apd with th« Tories q& 
the Church* 

He was -a churchman tationally zealous f 
ke defured the profperity and maintained the 

honour' 
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honour of the Clergy^ of the ^iffenters he 
did not wifh to infringe the toleration, but 
he oppofed their encroachments. 

Of his duty as Dean he was very obfer-^ 
irant. He managed the revenues of his 
church with eKa^ occonoray; and it is faid 
by Deiany, that more money was, under 
his direction, laid rout in repairs than had 
ever been in the fame tii»e fince it8( firft 
ereftion. Of his choir he was eminently 
carefol; and, though he neither Idved nor 
underftood mufick, took <jar6 that all th4 
fingers were well qualified, admitting Jion^ 
without the teftimoay erf {k\\M judges^ 

In his church he reftored the pradlce of 
weekly communion, and diftr&uted the fa- 
cramental dementi m the nabft folemn a:nd 
iievout nianne^ with his own haind. H* 
came to chureh icvery morning, preached 
commonly in his turn, aa4 Atteruied the 
evening anthem^ ^hat Jt might notbenegli^ 
gently perforoi^d,^' 
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' He read the fervice rather with a Jlrong 
nervous voice wari in'd ^acefttf tnanner ; bb 
f f 3 yoke 
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voice was Jljarf and {ngb-tonedy rather thart 
harmonious^ 

lie entered upon the clerical ftate with h,ope 
to excel in preaching; but complained, that^ 
from the time of his political contfoverfies, 
be could only preach pampbhtis* This cenfure 
of himfelf; if judgement be made from thofe 
fermons which have bfeen publiljied, wa$ uUt 
reafonably fevers. 

' The ftifpicion^ of his irreligion : proceeded 
In a great meafure from his dread of hypocri-r 
{j\ inftead of wifliing to feem better, he der 
lighted in ffeeming worfe than he was. He 
went in London to early prayers, left he 
ihould be feen at church; he read prayers 
to his fervants §very morning with fuch dexT 
teroijs fecrecy, ^that Pr. Delaiiy was fix months 
in. his houffe before he knew it* He was not 
jcmly .careful to hide the gop^^ which he di4, 
but willingly incurred the rfufpicion of evi^l 
which he did not. He forgot what himfelf 
had formerly aflerted, that hypocrify is left 
mifchievous than open impiety. Dr. Delany,^ 
with all his zeal for his honour, has juftly 
condemned this part of ..Ijii^ i^haradeir. 
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The perfpn of Swift haid not many recom- 
mendations. He had a kind of muddy com- 
plexion, which, though he wafhed himfetf 
with oriental fcrupulofity, did not look clear. 
He had a countenance four and fevere, which 
he feldom foftened by any appearance of 
gaiety. He ftubbornly refifted any tendency 
to laughter. 

To his domefticks he was naturally rough ; 
and a man of a rigorous temper, with that 
vigilance of minute attention which his works 
difcover, muft have been a mafter that few 
could bear. That he was difpofed to do his 
fervants good, on important occafions, is no 
great niitigation ; benefaction can be but rare, 
and tyrannick peevifhnefs is perpetual. He 
did not fpare the fervants of others. Once, 
when he dined alone with the Earl of 
Orrery, he faid, of one that waited in the 
ropm, Tbat man bas^ Jince Wffat to the tahle^ 
committed fifteen faults. What the faults 
were, Lord Orrery, from whom I heard the 
ftory, had not been attentive enough to dif- 
cover. My number may perhaps apt be 
9xadt. 

Ff4 In 
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In his occonomy he'pradifed a peculiar ancl 
offenfive parcimony, without difguife or apo-» 
logy. The pradlice of faving being once ne-i 
ceflary^ became habitual, and grew firft ridi-? 
culous, and at laft deteftable. But his ava-i 
rice, though it might exclude pleafure, was 
never fufFered to encroach upon his virtue. 
He was frugal by inclination, but liberal by 
principle ; and if the purpofe to which he 
deftined his little accumulations be remember- 
ed, with his diftribution of oceafional charity, 
it will perhaps appear that he only liked one 
mode of expence better than another, and 
fayed only that he might have fomething to 
give. He did not grow rich by injuring his 
fucceiToors^ but left both Laracor and the 
Deanery more valuable than he found them, 
f— With ^ tljis talk of his covetoufnefs and 
generofity, it ihould be remembered that he 
was never rich. The revenue of his Dean-^ 
ery was no^ much more th^n feven hundre4 
^ year. 

His beneficence waa not graced with ten^n 
dernefe or dvility ; he relieved without pity, 
and affifted without kindnefs, fo that thofe 
who were fed by him could hardly love him. 

He 
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He made a rule to himfelf to give but one 
pieee at a time, and therefore always ftoredj 
Jiia pocket with coins of different value. 

Whatever he did, he feemed willing to da 
in a manner peculiar to himfelf, without fuf-* 
ficiently confidering that Angularity, as it im- 
plies a contempt of the general praSice, is a 
kind of defiance which juftly provokes th^ 
hottility of ridicule J he therefore who indulr 
ges peculiar habits is wprfe than Qthers, if ho 
be not better. 

Of his humour, a ftory told by Pope may 
ftfford a fpegime?!,; 

* " Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that 
♦* is miftaken, by ftrangers, for ill-nature, 
^* — 'Tis fo odd, that there's no diafcribing it 
^^ but by fafts. I'll tell you one that firft 
^* comes into my bead. One evening. Gay 
^' and I went to fee him : you know how in- 
*' timately we were all acquainted. On our 
^* coming in, * Heyday, gentlemen (fays the 
y Poftor), what^s the meaning of this vifit? 

f Spcnce. 

'' How 
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" JIow came you to leave all the great Loi^s, 
*^ that you are fo tond of, to come hither to 
^* fee a poor Dean ?WBecaufe we would ra*» 
^' ther fee you than any of them. — ' Ay, any 
" one that 414 not know fp wdj as I do, 
*' might believe ypii. But fmce you are 
*' come, I mull get fome fupper for you, I 
^' fuppofe.' No, Potior, we have fupped 
" already. — ^^ Supped already ? that's Impofr- 
^ fible! why, 'tis not eight p'^lock yet.-r-r? 
^* That's very ftrange : but, if you had npt 
^ fupped, I muft have got fomething for 
*' you. — ^Let me fee, what fliould I have 
" had? A couple of loWlers; ay, that would 
*^ have done very well; two fiiillings — -tarts^ 
^' a fhilling: but you will* drink a glafs of 
** wine with me, though you fupped fo mych 
t* before your ufual time only to fpare my 
V pocket?'— Nos> we had rather talk with you 
** than drink with you. — ^ But if you had 
** fupped with me, as in all reafon you ought 
** to have done, you muft then have drunk 
" with me. — A bottle of wine, two fhillings 
*' —two and two is four, and one is five : 
^' juft two-and-fix-pence a-piece. There^ 
" Pope, there's half a crown for you, and 
.♦* there's another for you, Sirj for I won't 

^^ fave 
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^^ fave any thing by you, I am <3etermined/ — 
*^ This was all faid and done with his ufual 
^^ ferioufnefs on fuch occafions ; and, in fpit^ 
*' of every thing we could fay to the coiit 

trary, he adually obliged us tp take th? 

money.'' ^ 






In the intercourfe of familiar life, he In^ 
dulged his difpofition to petulance and far^ 
cafm, and thought himfelf injured if the 
licentioufnefs of his raillery, .the freedom of 
his cenfures, or the petulance of his frolicks, 
*^as refentcd or repretTed. He predomin?bted 
iDVer his companions with. yery high afcen4- 
ency, and probably would bear none over 
whom he .could not predopiinate. To. give 
him advice was, in the ftyle pf his friend De- 
laay, to venttfre to /peak to bim. This puC- 
tomary fuperiority foon grew too delicate for 
truth ; and Swift, with all his penetration, 
Allowed himfelf to b? delighted with low 
flattery. 

On all common ^ occaiionSj he habitually 
.afie,d:s a ftyle pf arrogance, and dictates ra- 
ther than.perfuades. This authoritative and 
magifterial language, he expe<3:ed to be re- 
ceived 
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ceived as his peculiar mode of jocularity ; h\lt 
Jbe apparently flattered his own arrogance by 
an aflumed predomination, in which he wa? 
ironical only to the refentful^ and to the fub-y 
jniffive fufficiently fcrioust 

He told ftories with great felicity, and dt-y 
lighted in doing what he knew hinifelf to do 
well. He was therefore captivated by the 
reljpedful filence of a llead'y liftener, ^nd told 
the fame tales too ofteut 

He did not, however, claim the right of 
talking alone j for it was his rule, when he 
had fpoken a minute, to give room by a 
paufe lor any other Ipcaker. Of time, on aU 
pccafions, he was an exad computer, an4 
knew the minutes required to everr corai^on 
operation. 

It may be juftly fuppofed that there was in 
his converfation, what appears fo frequently 
in his Letters, an aflfedtation of familiarity 
with the Great, an ambitipn of momentary 
equality fought and enjoyed by the negledt of 
thofe ceremonies which cuftom has eftablifhed 
as the barriers between one order of foQiety 
7 an^ 
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and ithother. This tranfgreffioil of regularity 
was by himfelf and his admirers termed great- 
nefs of fouL But a great mind difdairis to 
hold any thing by courtefy, and therefore 
never ufurps what a lawful claimant may take 
away. He that encroaches on another's dig- 
nity, puts himfelf iti his power j he is either 
repfeUed with helplefs indignity^ or endured 
by clemency and condefcenfion* 

Of Swift's general habits of thinking if his 
Ltetters can be fuppofed to afford any evi- 
dence, he was not a man to be either loved 
6r envied. He feems to have wafted life in 
difcontent, by th6 rage of neglected pride, 
^nd the languifhment of unfafisfied deiire* 
He is querulous and faftidious, arrogant and 
malignant j he fcarcely fpeaks of himfelf but 
with indignant lamentations, or of others but 
with infolent fuperiority when he is gay, and 
with angry contempt when he is gloomy- 
JFrom the Letters that pafs between him and 
Pope it might be inferred that they, with 
Arbuthnot and Gay, had engroffed all the 
underftanding and virtue of mankind, that 
their merits filled the world; or that there 
wi$ no hope of more. They (hew the age 

involved 
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ilivolve4 in darknefs, and ihade the pi<3:drci; 
with fuUen emulation* 

When the Queen*s death dfove him intd 
Ireland, he might be allowed to regret for a 
time the interception of his views, the ex- 
tinction of his hopes, and his ejedion from 
gay fcenes, important employment, and 
Iplendid friendfhips ; but when time had ea-* 
abled reafon to prevail over vexation, the 
GOihplaints, which at firft were natural, be- 
came ridiculous becaufe they were ufelefs.* 
But queruloufnefs was now grown habitual, 
and he cried out when he probably had ceafed 
to feel. His reiterated wailings perfuaded 
Bolingbroke that he was really willing to quit 
his deanery for an Englifh parifh j and Bo-* 
lingbroke procured an exchange, which waa 
rejeded, and Swift ftill retained the pleafure 
of complaining. 

The greateft difficulty that occurs, in aiia- 
lyfmg his charader, is to difcover by what 
depravity of intelle^ft he took delight in re-^ 
volving ideas, from which almoft every othei* 
mind fhrinks with difgufti The ideas of 
pleafure, even, when- criminal, may folicic 

the 
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the imagination ; but what has difeafe, de-^ 
formity, and fihh, upon which the thoughts 
can be allured to dwell ? Delany is willing 
to think that Swift's mind was not much 
tainted with this grofs corruption before his 
long vifit to Pope. He does not confidei* 
how he degrades his hero, by making him at 
fifty-nine the pupil of turpitude, and liablef 
to the malignant influence of an afcendant 
mind. But the truth is, that Gulliver had 
defcribed his Yahoos before the vifit, and he 
that had formed thofe images had nothing 
filthy to learn. 

I have here given the charader of Swift as 
he exhibits himfelf to my perception ; but 
now let another be heard, who knew him 
better ; Dr. Delany, after long acquaint- 
ance, defcribes him to Lord Orrery in thefe 
terms. 

*' My Lord, when you confider Swift's 
*' fingular, peculiar, and moft variegated 
** vein of wit, always rightly intended (al- 
** though not always fo rightly direded), 
^ delightful in many inftances, and falutary,^ 
** even where it is moft ofFenfive ; when you 
' S " confider 






** confider hi& ftrid: truth, his fortitude in rt* 
•* fifting oppreflion and arbitrary power ; hia 
•' fidelity in friendfhip, his fincere love and 
zeal for religion, his uprightnefe in making 
right rcfolutions, and his fteadinefs in ad- 
hering to them ; his care of his church, its 
choir, its oeconomy, and its income ; hid 
attention to all thofe that preached in his 
^ cathedral, in order to their amendment in 
** pronunciation and ftyle ; as alfo his re- 
** markable attention to the intereft of hia 
** fucceflbi^ preferably to his own prefent 
** emoluments ; invincible patriotifm, evert 
*' to a country which he did not love j his 
*' very Various, well^devifed, well-judged^ 
*' and extenfive charities, throughout hii 
*' life, and his whole fortune (to fay nothing 
*' of his wife's) conveyed to the fame chrift-* 
*' ian purpofes at his death ; chatities front 
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which he could enjoy no honour, advan^ 
" tage or fatisfadtion of any kind in this 
*' world. When you confider his ironical 
" and humorous, as well as bis ferious fchemes^ 
^' for the promotion of true reUgion and vir- 
" tue ; his fuccefs in foliciting for the Fifi^ 
*^ Fruits and Twentieths, to the unfpeakabld 
*' benefit of the eftablifhed Church of Ireland > 

•' and 
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" and his felicity (to rate It no higher) in 
" giving occaficn to the building of fifty new 
*' churches in London. 

" All this confidered, the character of his 
" life will appear like that of his writings ; 
^' they will both bear to be re-confidered and 
" re-examined with the utmoft attention,^ 
" and always dilcover new beauties and cx- 
" cellencies upon every examination. 

" They will bear to be confidered as the 
" fun, in which the brightnefs will hide the 
** blemifhes ; and whenever petulant igno- 
" ranee, pride, malice, malignity, or envy, 
" interpoibs to cloud or fully his fame, I will 
*' take upon me to pronounce that the eclipfe 
" will not laft long- 



it 



" To conclude— no man ever deferved 
better of any country than Swift did of 
** his. A fteady, perfevering, inflexible 
" friend ; a wife, a watchful, and a faithful 
'* counfellor, under many fevere trials and 
'" bitter perfecutions, to the manifeft hazard 
'• both of his liberty and fortune. 

Vol. m. G c "He 
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** He lived a bleffing, he died a benewLc-si 
" tor, and his name will ever live an honour 
^ to Ireland.'* 



IN the Poetical Works of Dr. Swift th6re 
is not much upon which the critick can exer- 
cife his powers. They are often humorous^ 
almoft always light, and have the qualities 
which recommend fuch compoiitions, eafinefs 
arid • gaiety. They are^ for the moft part^ 
what their author intended. The diftion is 
corred, the numbers are fmooth, and the 
rhymes exad. There feldom occurs a hard- 
laboured expreflion, or a redundant epithet ; 
all his verfcs exemplify his own definition of 
"a good ftyle, they confift oi proper words in 
prcp^r places. 

. To divide this CoUedion into clafles, and 

ihew how fome pieces arfe grofs, and fome 

are trifling, would be to tell the reader what 

he knows already, ^nd to find faults of which 

. • the 
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the author could not be ignorant, who cer- 
tainly wrote often not to his judgement, but 
his humour. 

It Was faid, in a Preface to one of the Irilh 
editions, that Swift had never been known to 
take a fingle thought from any writer, an- 
cient or modern. This is not literally true j 
but perhaps no writer can eafily be found that 
has borrowed fo little, or that in all his ex- 
cellencies and all his defeats has fo well 
maintained his claim to be coxxfidered as 
original. 
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I L L I A M B R O O M E was born in 
Chefliire, as is faid, of very mean 
parents. Of the place of his birth, or the 
firft part of his life, I have not been able to 
gain any- intelligence. He was educated upon 
the foundation at Eton, and i^vras captain of 
jthe fchool a whole year, without any va- 
cancy, by which he might have obtained a 
fcholarlhip at King's College. Being by this 
jdelay, fuch as is faid to have happened very 
rarely, fuperannuated, he was fent to »Sr. 
'John's College by the contributions of liis 
friends, where he obtained a fmall exhi- 
bition. 

At his College lie lived for fome time in 

the fanae chamber with the well-known Ford, 

G ^ 4 by 
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hy whom I have formerly heard him defcrib- 
cd as a contraded fcholar and a mere verli- 
fyer, unacquainted with life, and unlkilful iu 
converfation. His addition to metre ^as 
then fuch, that his companions familiarly 
called him Poet. When he had opportu- 
nities of mingling with mankind, he cleared 
himfelf, as Ford likewife owned, firom great 
part of his fcholaftick ruft. 

He appeared early in the world as a tranf- 
lator of the Iliads into profe, in conjunction 
with Ozell and Oldifworth. How their feve- 
ral parts were diftributed is not known. 
This is the tranflation of which Ozell boafted 
as fuperior, in Toland's opinion, to that of 
Pope: it has long fmce vanifhed, and is now 
in no danger from the criticks. 

He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who 
was then vifiting Sir John Cotton at Ma-» 
dingley near Cambridge, and gained fo much 
of his efteem that he was employed, I be- 
lieve, to make extradls from Euftathius for 
the notes to the tranflation of the Iliad; and 
in the volumes of poetry publifhed by Lintot, 

commonly 
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commonly called Popes Mifcdlanies^ many of 
his early pieces were inferted, • 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more 
clofely connefted. When the fuccefs of the 
Iliad gave encouragement to a verfion of the 
Odyffeyy Pope, weary of the toil, called Fen- 
ton and Broome to his alfiftance ; and, taking 
only half the work upon himfelf, divided the 
other half between his partners, giving four 
books to Fenton, and eight to Broome. Fen- 
ton's books I have enumerated in his Life^ 
to the lot of Broome fell the fecond, fixth, 
eighth, eleventh, twelfth, fixteenth, eighteenth, 
and twenty-third, together with the burthen 
of writing all the notes. 

As this tranflation is a venp important 
event in poetical hiftory, the reader has a 
right to know upon what grounds I eftablifh 
my narration. That the verfion was not 
wholly Pope's, was always known: he had 
mentioned the afliftance of two friends in 
his propofals, and at the end of the work 
fome account is given by Broome of their 
different parts, which however mentions only 
five books as written by the coadjutors; the 

fourth. 
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fourth and twentieth by Fenton; the fixth, 
tfie eleventh, and the eighteenth by himfelf; 
though Pope, in an advertifement prefixed 
afterwards to a new volun^e of his works, 
claimed only twelve. A natural curiofity 
after the real conduct of fo great an under- 
taking, incited me once to enquiry of Dr, 
Warbi^rton, who told me, in his warni lan- 
guage, .that he thought the relation -^ivsen. in 
the note a lie; but that he was not able to 
afcertain the fevqral jQiares. The intelligence 
which Dr. Warburton could not afford me, 
I , obtained fi'om Mr. Lai^gton, to whom Mr* 
jSpence had imparted it. 

The price at which Pope purchafed thl^ 
affiftance was three hundred pounds paid tp 
Fenton, and five hundred to Broome, with 
as many copies as he .wanted for his friends, 
which amounted to. one hundred more. The 
payment made to Fenton I know but by 
hearfay; Broome's is very diftindily told by 
Pope, in the notes to the Dunciad. 

It is evident, that, according to Pope's 

Qwn eftimate, Broome was unkindly treated. 

If four books could merit three hundrjed 

2 pounds. 
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pounds, eight and all the notes, equivalent at 
ijeaft to four, had certainly a right to jnqrc 
than fix. • 

Broome probably confidered himfelf as 
injured, and there was for fome time more 
than coldhefs between him and his employer* 
He always fpoke of Pope as too much a 
lover of money, and Pope purfued him with 
avowed hoftility; for he not only named him* 
difrefpe<3:fully in the Dtcnciad^ but quoted 
him more than once in the Bathos^ as a pro- 
ficient in the j4rt of Sinking; and in his 
enumeration of the different kinds of poets 
diftinguiflied for the profound, he reckons 
Broome among the Parrots who repeat ano^ 
tbers words infnch a hoarfe odd tone as makes 
tbentfeem their own. I have been told that 
they were afterwards reconciled; but 1 am 
afraid theiic peace v>ras without friendfhip. 

He afterwards publiflied a Milcellany of 
Poems, which is inferted, with corredtions, 
in the late compilation. 

He never rofe to very higli dignity in tlie 
church. He was feme time rector of Stur- 

llon 
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fton in Suffolk, where he married a wealthy 
widow ; and afterwards, when the King vi- 
fited Cambridge (1728), became Do<9:or of 
Laws« He was (1733) prefented by the 
Crown to the redlory of Pulbam in Norfolk^ 
which he held with Oakley Magna in Suffolk^ 
given him by the Lord Cornwallis, to whom 
he was chaplain, and who added the vicarage 
of Eye in Siiffolk\ he then refigne4 Pulbam^ 
and retained the other two. 

Towards the clofe of his life he grew again 
poetical, and amufed himfelf with tranilating 
Odes of Anacreon, which he publifhed in the 
Gentleman s Magazine^ under the iian^e of 

Cbe/ier. 

He died at Bath, November 16, 1745, and 
was buried in the Abbey Church. 

Of Broome, though it cannot be faid that he 
was a great poet, it would be unjuft to deny 
that he was an excellent verfifyer; his lines are 
Imooth and fonorous, and his di£tion is feled: 
and elegant. His rhymes are fometimes un- 
luitablej in his Melancholy he makes breath 

rhyme 
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rhyme to birth in one place, and to earth in 
another. Thofe faults occur but feldom ; and 
he had fuch power of words and numbers as 
fitted him for tranflation; but, in his origi- 
nal works, recoUedion feems to have been 
his bufmefs more than invention. His imi- 
tations are fo apparent, that it is part of his 
reader's employment to recall the verfes of 
fome former poet. Sometimes he copies the 
moft popular writers, for he feems fcarcely 
to endeavour at concealment; and fometimes 
he picks up fragments in obfcure corners. 
His lines to Fenton, 

Serene, the fting of pain thy thoughts beguile. 
And make afflictions objeds of a fmile i 

brought to my mind fome lines on the death 
of Queen Mary, written by Barnes, of whom 
I fhould not have expected to find an imi* 
tator i 

But thou, O Mufe, whofe fweet nepenthcaa 

tongue 
Can charm the pangs of death with deathlefs 

fong; 
C^Aftinging piagues with cafy thoughts ieguiU, 
Make pains and tortures obje£ls of afmiU. 

8 To 



